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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIPS. 


We would contend in the first 
place that the question of which 
this article treats need not and 
should not occupy the specialist 
solely. It offers aspects which 
may be studied with profit by each 
individual observer ; for it belongs 
to and enters into the daily life of 
every member of society. The 
strained and depressed condition 
of affairs brings it home to all of 
us; and this it may be hoped is 
sufficient apology for a paper 
which professes to be neither 
scientific nor politico-economic in 
its method of treatment, but 
simply to embody, as shortly and 
non - technically as possible, the 
observations of a single on-looker. 

Every age has presented ex- 
tremes of the relations existing 
between employers and employed. 
Glancing back to earlier stages of 
society, it is seen with sufficient 
clearness that the masters then 
ranged themselves under two broad 
but well-defined classes. There 
was the paternal or patriarchal 
form of masterhood, in which the 
lord of the soil regarded himself as 
bound to care for the wants of his 
dependents, and personally to 
order their lives. His slaves 
were his family, to whom was due 
something of fatherly protection 


and guidance. But in return for 
the exercise of paternal duties 
there was demanded of the entire 
retinue an obedience, absolute, even 
in the smallest things of life. The 
servant was wholly his master’s. 
True he was called upon to put 
forward no effort for his own 
support, his cravings of body were 
satisfied ; his person was protected 
from the violence of a neighbouring 
lord; but to balance these, which, 
in a rude uncivilised age, were great 
and undoubted advantages, he 
yielded up his independence, his 
very manhood, to the will of his 
sovereign master. Free will, the 
exercise of individual desires, were 
unknown in the field or the hut of 
the peasant. But the patriarchal 
quality was not a universal cha- 
racteristic of the ancient land- 
owner. The relations of master 
and man were coloured by and 
solely dependent upon the personal 
nature of the former ; and we find 
in many instances the exact con- 
verse of the paternal rule. Where 
the lord was brutal and tyrannous, 
the relations were those of the 
harshest over-mastering despotism 
on the one side, and cringing 
worm-like servility and submission 
on the other. The labourer was 
the poorest and meanest of human 
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machines ; constrained to toil to the 
limits of endurance, and to receive 
a bare drop of the oil of sustenance 
only when the poor wheels and 
hinges creaked pitifully to the 
annoyance of the master’s ears. 
Such, roughly stated, were the ex- 
tremes of industrial relationship as 
they existed in the distant past. 

Our own age has exhibited oppo- 
sites, scarcely perhaps so strongly 
marked in outline—for extremes in 
their barest ruggedness are not 
possible under the present condi- 
tions of life—but easily definable 
nevertheless. We have seen in the 
large spheres of manufacturing 
activity that sullen malignant oppo- 
sition between capital and labour, 
the outcome of a shapeless unde- 
fined discontent on both sides, 
which, in its passive form, pro- 
duced nothing more decided than 
an occasional whining and threat- 
ening from the principals and the 
workers, mutually distrustful each 
of the other, yet neither party daring 
or willing to bring their quarrel to 
a practical issue, in which the de- 
mands and refusals respectively 
should receive bold and open con- 
sideration. 

When the impulse toaction came, 
and smouldering rebellious feeling 
found vent in part through the 
assistance of representative agi- 
tators, we have seen the final coarse 
argument of the strike, leading in 
the worst cases to actual violence 
and rebellion—witness the Black- 
burn riots; the men then, when 
the funds of the union were ex- 
hausted, throwing themselves in- 
differently upon the rates. The 
opposite of this relation is found 
in the avowed commercial bargain 
between the employer and his hands, 
a scale of labour for hard cash—so 
much work for so much pay— 
summed up in the undisguised 
“don’t care” of both parties. The 
contrast is complete, and it is hard 
to say which of the two states 
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offers the more painful spectacle ; 
in all probability, however, the 
“don’t care” policy, if persisted 
in, presenting a continued obstacle 
to friendliness of relation, would 
lead to worse results in the end 
than the brooding condition which 
must sooner or later burst into 
activity, and so force a settle- 
ment of some kind. With masters © 
who are indifferent, and men who 
‘don’t care,” the case is hopeless 
as regards any of the higher deve- 
lopments of life, so long as that 
attitude remains. 

We have described the poles or 
antipodes of industrial relation- 
ships, but between the two ex- 
tremes every shade of difference 
exists. A visit might be paid to 
the City of London to a dozen 
firms, including a banking esta- 
blishment, a merchant’s house, a 
wholesale drapery concern, a small 
retail shop, a warehouse, or a large 
hotel, and in no two places would 
be found the same principles of 
government, the same attitude on 
the part of the employed towards 
the employer. In some of the 
higher establishments, in the case 
of clerks and others brought into 
social contact, a very pleasant state 
of things exists. Were one in the 
position of seeing into the springs 
of the great commercial machine, 
of knowing accurately upon whose 
judgment and ordering the perfect 
working of the whole depended, it 
would at once be manifest how im- 
portant a part was played by the 
personal control, direct or indirect, 
of the chief. It is probable, how- 
ever, that most English employés 
now prefer employers who do not 
intermeddle too closely in their 
private affairs. For a clerk to 
know that his principal looks upon 
him in a measure as under his 
governance, considers him some- 
thing more than his paid servant 
out of whom he is entitled to ex- 
tract a fixed quantity of work in re- 
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turn for the monthly wages he pays 
with strict regularity—this is well 
and agreeable, and has the result of 
causing him to render an amount 
of willing personal service which 
he would not consider due to a 
mere hirer of his skill. But 
kindly interest is not to be con- 
‘ founded with that pretended libe- 
rality which pries into domestic con- 
cerns, or that specious benevolence 
which, by way of enabling a clerk 
to spend a merry Christmas, or a 
pleasant summer holiday, slips an 
extra five-pound note into his 
pocket—a fact which will be taken 
into account against him the next 
time that the amount of his salary 
might fairly be reconsidered. 

The various states of relation- 
ship which prevail in different 
establishments are sufficient evi- 
dence that the present is a period 
of transition. We are passing 
from one condition into another, 
and the new one is as yet but 
dimly apprehended. On both sides 
there is an evident awakening to 
the facts that, while the interests 
of master and man are ultimately 
coincident, they are for the moment 
antagonistic; for the fundamental 
idea of the relation is, that “the one 
has undertaken to perform certain 
services for the benefit and at the 
bidding of the other,” and the laws 
which govern the return which this 
brings to the paid worker, not only 
in wages, but in the price and 
plenty of commodities, are not 
always clearly seen. Industrial 
relationships are to be brought 
into a certain degree of harmony 
by the willingness of the master to 
allow a certain share of profit over 
and above the fixed scale of pay 
(complicated, however, by the 
question as to the course per contra 
in case of loss instead of profit), 
and by the determination of the 
man to merge his desire of personal 
aggrandisement in an effort for 
the general welfare and advance- 
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ment of all parties forming the 
little Industrial State in which he 
lives. Space forbids an attempt 
to trace the causes which have 
led up to and stimulated this 
gradual awakening, but they may 
be hurriedly stated in this wise: 
On the part of employers really 
anxious for the benefit of their 
workpeople, a slow recognition of 
the truth of theories set down as 
wild and Utopian half a century 
ago, and a resolve to put them to 
the test of a trial whether or no 
they were founded upon a true 
perception of facts, and would 
adapt themselves to present wants : 
and on the part of employers natu- 
rally careless of or opposed to the 
interests of their workers, an un- 
willing effort at compromise, urged 
by the pressure of sharp and de- 
cided measures on the part of those 
workers roused to a sense, right or 
wrong, of the injustice of capital. 
Employers are asking themselves 
now, what is to be the relation of 
the future? How can we raise the 
condition of these people, how 
bring them to understand the true 
position between us, how explain 
the real nature of their claims, and 
where their interests begin and 
end? say the enlightened liberal 
masters. And how are we longer 
to assert our authority over men 
who hold mass meetings, who read 
Socialist newspapers; how effect 
a hew compromise between capital 
and labour? cry other un- 
enlightened and illiberal masters. 
Experiments which have looked 
very much like muddles, ill-directed 
efforts resulting in failure and a 
widening of the breach, new half- 
theories and undigested schemes 
for the settlement of things — 
all these which recent times and 
the present have shown are the un- 
mistakable signs of a transition 
era, of the chaos resulting from 
the breaking up of old institutions 
while the form of the new ones is 
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as yet undecided. And, as is in- 
variably the case, certain leaders 
of the new order of things are 
already putting to the trial the 
fabrics of philosophy, with results 
we shall look to presently. 

All whose judgment is of any 
worth are agreed that to try and 
galvanise the past is as useless as 
it is absurd. The days of rail- 
roads, which carry the discontented 
labourer and his whole family from 
one end of the country to the 
other at the cost of a few shillings ; 
of Hyde-park demonstrations; of 
the spread of reading, when each 
Hodge may learn for himself the 
opinion of an advanced philosophic 
section of society upon the great 
question of his own rights and 
interests ; the days of freedom of 
tongue and pen, when Atheism, 
Socialism, and Communism hold 
their heads high and stalk un- 
molested—these are not the days 
in which the sermon can still be 
preached to labour of the duty of 
absolute submission to capital, or 
the peasant can be told that the 
fact of his birth upon the soil of 
the landowner constitutes him his 
lawful and natural serf. There 
are still those who look back with 
something of regret to these far- 
gone days, who would fain recall 
the state in which the children of 
earth knew no other existence than 
that of blind obedience to the most 
truculent chief or the nearest land- 
owner; but the truest counsellors 
of to-day are those who urge a 
frank acknowledgment from the 
masters that the old order has 
passed away, and that the right 
course is to try to suit themselves 
to the new order which is already 
beginning to arise. The question 
to be answered is, cannot the rela- 
tionship be modified without the 
loss of friendliness? Our men 
want no coddling; but, though 
there must be no error on the side 
of a weak and sentimental kindli- 
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ness, we need to guard carefully 
against the hard mercenary state 
of things which prevailed in that 
northern foundry where the men 
stayed the uplifted hammer at the 
first stroke of the dinner bell. It 
is to be hoped that the old footing 
may be changed, and yet that a 
friendship on a broader and more 
definite basis may be maintained 
between masters and men. Strict 
obedience within certain limits, 
even to the extent of personal ser- 
vice and loyalty, need not imply 
cringing or base subserviency. To 
take a few examples from the mer- 
cantile and professional worlds :— 
A young lordling in a business 
house might address his chief, of 
whatever social rank, as “ Sir,” and 
obey him in every particular. The 
sub-lieutenant, whose father has 
acres and a rent-roll of many 
thousands, subordinates himself on 
parade to his captain, who has 
risen from the ranks. The curate, 
a worthy and intellectual fellow, 
with grey hairs may be, and a 
family, acknowledges the authority 
of his rector, a man in every re- 
spect his inferior, who has obtained 
the living by interest; the rector, 
in turn, forgets his authority in 
the august presence of his bishop. 
Applying the principle which un- 
derlies all these relationships—the 
principle that no loss of dignity or 
true independence is implied in 
the obedience of the servant to 
the master for the time being—to 
that phase of the subject we are 
immediately considering, we put 
the question, Cannot it be made to 
govern the relations between em- 
ployers and employed? Can we 
not have obedience, and yet re- 
spect, loyalty, and even zeal during 
working hours ? 

We believe this to be possible ; 
nay, we hope to show that there 
are instances in which it has even 
now been proved an actual accom- 
plished fact ; but before answering 
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the question decisively, would point 
out the difficulties which have had 
to be encountered, and must still 
be encountered previous to the 
general and permanent establish- 
ment of such new systems. 

It is almost impossible to exag- 
gerate the obstacles thrown in the 
way of those employers who first 
set themselves to smooth the rela- 
tions between themselves and their 
men, to bring about an alliance 
the terms of which should be 
honourable to both sides. There 
was the uncertainty as to the best 
means of approach, the surest way 
of reaching the understandings of 
men who had been bred in the creed 
that “ masters will take all and give 
nothing,” and that every apparent 
effort at reconciliation is only the 
cloak of some new plan of extor- 
tion. Men could not and would 
not appreciate motives which they 
had never been taught to look for. 
They have been and are blind, and 
naturally so, to the value of 
promises made and broken before ; 
they are prone to think that some 
cunning trap is hidden under the 
coat-tails of masters who come 
amongst them with such fair offers 
of a new and brighter order of 
things. The fundamental difficulty 
was and still is one of education. 
It is not the fact of a man being 
paid a fixed sum per week or the 
month to act as secretary, amanu- 
ensis, or book-keeper, which con- 
stitutes the only barrier between 
him and the man who pays him, 
when the hours of work are over and 
he is free to do with himself what 
he will. If there were only a differ- 
ence of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
they might meet together in the 
drawing-room or the club as social 
equals. But if the one is intellec- 
tually the superior, if the other 
cannot rise into his mental atmo- 
sphere, if there be no sympathy of 
tastes, then indeed are they wholly 
apart, nor—while the one remains 
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in the chrysalis or mole-like state 
—can anything on earth unite or 
bring them one whit closer to 
each other. If this difficulty 
exist between principal and clerk, 
in how much greater a degree 
must it exist between master 
and man. It is part of the 
cant of thoughtless Radicalism 
that the master should “go 
among” his men, mix with them 
“free and easy like,” “as one 0’ 
theirselves :” but have those who 
advocate such communion ever 
earnestly considered—they have 
not of course—what it really 
means? Have they considered 
that the present distance between 
master and man represents a posi- 
tive difference in taste, education 
and habit; and how almost impos- 
sible—intellectually and estheti- 
cally regarded—it is for one of 
superior mental calibre to descend 
to a level lower than his own with 
any beneficial result, either to 
himself .or to those who occupy it ? 
Enter the company of a number of 
men of the lower orders, possessed 
of even average intelligence, and 
how strange and isolated do you 
feel! Unless you are largely sup- 
plied with that natural bonhomie 
which enables a man carelessly and 
with a good grace to rub shoulders 
with even his inferiors in rank, 
you are completely at a loss what 
to do or say.. Conversation fails 
you, for you know not what topic 
to broach, and the sense of being 
entirely out of place, nay, an 
enemy or a spy in the camp, sits 
uncomfortably upon you. There 
is no doubt that the failure of 
many a well-meant effort on the 
part of masters to establish a 
friendly social intercourse between 
themselves and their men arises 
from this natural inability to enter 
one another’s mental spheres; nor 
until the growth of a more intimate 
knowledge of the habits and in- 
stincts of the employed on the one 
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hand, and the spread of a more 
liberal education on the other, can 
any freedom of the kind be main- 
tained. This is not to be taken asa 
counsel to masters to cease or avoid 
any opportunity of personal commu- 
nication with those theyemploy. On 
the contrary, we consider that only 
by cultivating the means of inter- 
course, by sedulously seeking to 
come, at certain seasons and with- 
out the appearance of intrusion, 
into personal contact with their 
men, can that close and intimate 
knowledge of them be attained 
which alone will furnish the intro- 
duction to useful and practical in- 
timacy. And the easiest and most 
direct method of reaching the mass 
of the men is through the superiors 
of their own body. A quick, dis- 
cerning foreman, with sufficient 
wit to perceive and convey to his 
fellows the relative interests of 
themselves and the master, may be 
made an admirable interpreter of 
the views of a liberal and en- 
lightened employer of capital. 
Surely a medium, able to reason 
with the men upon the ground of 
common interest, would be better 
understood and appreciated than 
the wisest principal acting as his 
own spokesman. 

But the education difficulty is 
being rapidly removed. The spread 
of books is effecting wonders. A 
man who can read is for certain 
in a surer way of informing himself 
as to the doings of masters, and 
may know all that the heads of 
his own party have to say in print 
about the extortions of capital and 
the wrongs of labour; his reason- 
ing faculties are sharpened, and he 
begins to use themeagerly. True; 
but he will reason, without book 
knowledge or with it, and will make 
his inferences and deductions 


whether he have learnt the rule of 
the syllogism or no ; and this being 
the case, it is in the interests of 
both that he should read, and read 
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much; for the more reading, the 
greater the chance that in time 
his arguments will be properly 
grounded upon principles of logic. 
He will theorise anyhow ; best help 
him to theorise from facts. The 
tone of the labourers in many 
agitations shows them to be under 
the thumb and speaking the 
thoughts of a certain number of 
agitators ; but we look forward to 
the day when at a mass or demon- 
stration meeting, each of the units 
composing the crowd of labourers 
shall be able and willing to judge 
for himself of the value of the 
utterances from the platform. 

But let us see what has actually 
been done to effect a new relation- 
ship between masters and men. 
The great houses—printing firms, 
wholesale establishments, and 
others—of the City and the West- 
end of London offer a wide and 
interesting field for inspection. We 
find here the best examples for our 
purpose, the vastness of the or- 
ganisations presenting such avaried 
view of the subject as could no- 
where else be obtained. It would 
not be difficult to name a dozen 
houses in which efforts are being 
made, with more or less satisfactory 
results, to draw the workers into 
closer and kindlier relations with 
their employers; and it is in no 
spirit of unfairness that we select 
one or two establishments as afford- 
ing typical illustrations of the best 
forms of independent relations 
between the two classes. We 
desire to register the subject under 
three chief aspects—the religious, 
the social, and the domestic. In- 
stances of the first two will be 
found in connection with the large 
brother firms of Messrs. Spottis- 
woode and Co. and Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. The united 
staff of both establishments numbers 
nearly 3000. The very magnitude 
of such a concern first arrests the 
attention. Here are men and boys 
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amounting in numbers to almost 
the population of the chief town 
of Westmorland, to one-third 
the population of the entire 
country of Greenland. Nearly 
three thousand persons—the ma- 
jority of whom have homes and 
families of their own—dependent 
upon the skilful enterprise of some 
half-dozen heads or principals! 
Looked at in its widest sense, how 
great the responsibility of these 
half-dozen! And yet no legal 
responsibility, for they may take 
the narrowest view of their posi- 
tion, and, regarding themselves as 
the mere hirers of these men’s 
labour, consider their bounden 
duty ended with the payment of 
each one his wages at the stroke 
of two o’clock on Saturday. And 
even did the relation end here, and 
were no effort made for the moral 
or educational welfare of the em- 
ployés, we should still be compelled 
to acknowledge the benefit done 
to society by the providing of the 
means of subsistence for thirty 
hundred individuals. But the ac- 
knowledgment of justice would be 
followed by the instant reflection, 
“How much more good might have 
been done by the exercise of a 
little thought for the after condi- 
tion of these men!” What do 
Messrs. Spottiswoode consider as 
due from themselves to their men, 
and to what extent do they en- 
deavour to carry out their duty ? 
Both of these questions will best 
be answered by setting down as 
closely as possible a conversation 
which the writer enjoyed a short 
time ago with one of the princi- 
pals* of the tirm of Messrs. Spottis- 
woode and Co., upon the subject 
of this article. 

“T should like,” I said, “to hear 
from you, as a representative em- 
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ployer, what you consider to be 
fairly due from a master to the 
men engaged in his service.” 

“ Well, I do not see howI can 
better answer your question than 
by stating the principles upon 
which we, my brother and myself, 
regulate our own establishments. 
We have, as I said, towards three 
thousand men and boys in our 
employ. We take lads at thirteen 
years of age, and, as no boy can be 
expected to have done his school- 
master credit at thirteen, we put 
them to school for three years. 
The school is our own, on our own 
premises, and taught by our own 
master, who is assisted by some of 
the young men from the higher 
departments, all of whom have 
themselves benefited by his teach- 
ings in earlier years. Our school 
is divided into two branches—an 
upper and a lower—the second for 
the younger lads, and the first 
for the ‘reading lads’ who have 
reached a more advanced stage. 
We number about sixty and one 
hundred respectively in the two 
divisions.” ’ 

“The schooling is given gratis, 
and is a voluntary institution, of 
course.” 

“ Yes, and no; the boys do not 
go voluntarily—did a boy ever go 
to school who could help it? We 
make it compulsory upon them; 
but, if the boys are not grateful 
(they learn to be wiser, though, 
before their term is up), their 
parents are.” 

Very good: so much for the 
boys ; and I led my informant next 
to speak of the provisions made 
for the young men and older 
hands. 

“ Oh, we take care of them,” he 
replied; “they are not forgotten 
when they leave school. We have 


* It was entirely at the request of the writer, and in order to assist him, that this 
gentleman was kind enough to explain in such detail the system of the two establish- 


ments. 
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for instance our ‘ Spottiswoode 
Institute,’ established upon the 
regular principle, and with com- 
mittee, treasurer, chaplain, and 
honorary officers. The workmen 
form the members ; and anyone 
desirous of joining is balloted for 
as at a West End Club. A small 
subscription, of course, is paid by 
the members, but the principals pro- 
vide a reading-room which is open 
to all. The institute embraces a 
discussion club (we had a capital 
debate on politics a few nights 
ago); and a literary section, the 
members of which give readings and 
dramatic entertainments on certain 
evenings of the week, which are 
very well attended. We have 
besides a musical society. And 
in the summer months we have 
our cricket and athletic clubs, the 
latter being a permanent institu- 
tion, which, in the winter, is carried 
on under shelter.” 

It struck me, as it would have 
done any other, that so large an 
organisation had neither developed 
itself, nor was carried out with 
the sole assistance of the men, and 
I said : 

“From whom now does the im- 

ulse come which starts all these 
institutions ?” 

“Well, probably the leading 
idea is given by one of the prin- 
cipals. I myself, for instance, may 
make a suggestion, and set the 
men to work, but when once 
started, the machinery which keeps 
all going is provided by the men 
themselves, who are very quick 
and intelligent in developing 
schemes which have been proposed. 
And although they like to see us 
among them, and always count 
upon us at their committee meet- 
ings, where we are expected to 
speak and criticise freely, they do 
not hang upon the principals, but 
are thoroughly independent. I 
need hardly say that it is our 
principle to cultivate a spirit of 





independence and self - thinking 
amongst them to the fullest 
possible extent. We find it not 
only to their but to our interest 
that they should judge and act 
for themselves wherever possible. 
Let me give you an instance of the 
independence which I may say is 
characteristic of their general 
doings. Some time ago a couple 
of men were on a visit to a sick 
comrade at a charitable institution, 
and while there were struck with the 
idea of giving a concert for the 
benefit of the charity. They did so, 
arranging everything amongst 
themselves, and were enabled by 
the proceeds to purchase a life 
governorship of the asylum; nor 
would they be satisfied but that 
the donation should be entered in 
the name of a principal of the 
firm.” 

My friend spoke of his chaplain, 
and I remembered to have been told 
that a number of religious guilds 
were amongst the features of his 
establishment. I put the question, 
and inquired whether religious in- 
fluence was brought to bear upon 
the men? 

“Tt is, to this extent : a chaplain 
is permanently engaged, who goes 
amongst the men at his pleasure, 
converses with them on all topics of 
interest to them, secular and reli- 
gious, and is the personal friend of 
many of them.” 

With the memory of some not 
altogether wise attempts on the 
part of a few commercial firms to 
introduce clericalism amongst their 
employes, I suggested that, al- 
though clerical counsel might be of 
the best, it might also be other 
than good, and might even proceed 
to spiritual tyranny. 

“ Of course it ‘might’ ; but I do 
not think there is any spiritual 
tyranny in our establishment. We 
should not countenance it in the 
first place ; and the men would not 
stand it in the second. Our late 
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chaplain was with us for fifteen 
years, and in illustration of the 
relation in which he stood to the 
men, I may say that they came 
to him to be married, and brought 
their babies to him to be christened. 
There are many ways, too, in which 
a clergyman may get at the men, 
where the principals would have no 
chance. We are known to be 
Churchmen here, but we do not 
obtrude our religion upon our men, 
and they are of all denominations. 
The chaplain presides over a Com- 
municants’ Union held periodically 
on the premises, attendance at 
which is open to all who choose 
to come. Several Nonconformists 
come to the meetings without 
communing, and from top to 
bottom of the establishment no 
one has a mark set on him for his 
religious faith.” 

** Do you,” I next asked, “ find it 
possible to exercise any personal 
influence over individual members 
of your staff?” 

“With astaff numbering between 
two and three thousand, it is, of 
course, impossible to touch the 
units to any great extent. But we 
do endeavour, and with some 
success, I believe, to reach them 
through their own chiefs. I, for 
instance, talk with a foreman on any 
subject of interest to the men, and 
he, I trust, translates such of my 
observations as he considers expe- 
dient into the vernacular, and 
causes them to be spread through 
the workshops. But there are 
many times when I do see men in 
my own room. They are encou- 
raged to bring any matter of 
moment to themselves direct to the 
principals.” 

“T know that your men are 
liberally waged ; but do you take 
upon yourselves any responsibility 
as to their disposal of their earn- 
ings?” 

“To make any rules in that 
direction would amount to inter- 
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ference on our part; but we do this 
much, we endeavour to cultivate 
habits of thrift in our men by pro- 
viding a savings bank, which all 
are encouraged to use ; it is largely 
used, the more readily, I daresay, 
because we pay the depositors inte- 
rest at the rate of 5 per cent. for 
their money, which becomes in a 
small way part of the capital of the 
concern. But I should not omit to 
say that we do more than merely 
take care of men’s savings—we 
make them actual partners in the 
firm by sharing profits.” 

“Indeed! Then you are practi- 
cally carrying out a theory of 
philosophy which the author him- 
self styled Utopian at the time that 
he uttered it.” 

“Yes, I am aware whose the 
theory is. As regards its applica- 
tion here, the result, I may truly say, 
has been wonderful. We make no 
great pretence about the matter, 
and see that we ourselves are well 
taken care of first. But after the 
principals have been provided for, a 
certain sum is shared amongst all 
men whose wages amount to 27s. 
a week; and last year the sum 
divided was very considerable. This 
then you see is our principle. We 
do our utmost to provide for the 
welfare of our men, and at the 
same time stimulate them to stand 
on a footing of honest independence. 
We are glad when they get a little 
money of their own, for a man 
with something in reserve and a 
house of his own is a rational 
being, and quite independent of 
the Union. By the way, we don’t 
allow our men to belong to the 
Union, but neither do we ourselves 
join the Masters’ Union, and so 
the contract is fair and open on 
both sides. We are, in fact, a 
family, a little world of our own. 
There are many here whose connec- 
tion with the firm is as old as my 
own, and for the most part we see 
none of that restlessness amongst 
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our hands which is the worst pos- 
sible characteristic of the working 
man. The men trust us, and we 
trust them.” 

If we pronounce this, in its per- 
fect organisation, in the number of 
its social institutions, in the spirit 
of loyalty and contentedness which 
appears to reign supreme, to be a 
model firm, we shall scarcely be 
accused of rating its excellent 
features at too high a mark. Its 
government is a true radicalism; 
its internal arrangements and their 
evident beneficial effect show “the 
educative power of wise laws.” The 
most remarkable lesson we draw 
from it,however,is the practicability, 
nay, the thorough utility, of Mill’s 
scheme of the division of profits. 
This, it will be remembered, he put 
forward as the final means to the 
great end of identifying as far as 
possible the interests of masters 
and men. Nor can it be doubted 
that this indeed is the solution of 
the problem. Prove to a man that 
upon his own personal endeavours 
depends the full profit he is to reap, 
that upon the successful conduct 
of the enterprise as contributed to, 
in however small degree, by him- 
self, his ultimate gain rests, and 
you give him at once the most 
practical reason for putting forth 
his best energy. And, as all other 
relations grow out of and depend 
upon the commercial relation, the 
path is smoothed towards unity 
and harmony of feeling. 

We shall not stay to consider 
how far the pleasant and healthful 
relations which prevail in this firm 
are due to exceptional qualities in 
the principals ; it is sufficient that 
the possibility is proved of zeal and 
loyalty as characteristics of the 
attitude of labour towards capital. 

The well-known firm of Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin pre- 
sents us with another form of 
the system of division of profits 
amongst the staff. We find here, 


amongst many other excellent 
institutions for the social and 
intellectual welfare of the employés, 
a scheme, emanating directly from 
the firm whereby, with the 
view of benefiting those who 
have already given, or who may 
hereafter give, long‘ and faithful 
service to the firm in the various 
departments of their business, there 
is set aside, from year to year, a fixed 
proportion of the profits to form a 
fund out of which certain benefits 
may at the discretion of the firm 
be paid. 

The scheme provides for the 
payment of a sum of money, vary- 
ing according to length of service, 
to the family or representative of 
any person who may die in their 
employment after seven, fourteen, 
or twenty-one years’ service ; or, as 
the case may be, for the payment of 
a bonus of similar amount to those 
who, having served at least seven 
years, may be incapacitated by old 
age, after the age of sixty-five, or 
who may before that age be totally 
unable to perform any labour, 
owing to accident or to incapacita- 
ting disease, such as blindness, 
paralysis, insanity, &c. It fur- 
ther provides for paying an ad- 
dition to the amount payable by 
the sick fund on the death of a 
member. The addition intended is 
£5 if the member shall have been 
in the employment of the firm for 
less than seven years; and £10 if 
for upwards of seven years. There 
is, moreover, asum allotted to meet 
cases of extreme emergency or 
unforeseen calamity occurring to 
individuals, whether their term of 
employment has been under or over 
seven years. Thus, anyone who 
may have died, or who ma 
die, whilst in Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin’s employment 
after having been seven years 
with the firm, will have at once 
secured to his family one of 
the following amounts, according 
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to his rank: If an overseer or 
managing clerk, £50; if a clicker, 
sub-foreman, or first clerk, £37 10s. ; 
if a workman, workwoman, or 
clerk, £25; and so on in increasing 
amounts when the length of ser- 
vice has extended to fourteen or 
twenty-one years. 

These benefactions are distinctly 
understood as free gifts, and are 
intended as rewards for good ser- 
vice and faithful attachment of which 
those of the firm itself are the sole 
and absolute judges. It is clearly 
set out therefore that the benefit 
arrangements are purely voluntary 
on Messrs. Cassell’s part, and may 
be withdrawn should they see fit 
reason; nor is the scheme in any- 
way allowed to hamper them in 
engaging or discharging their 
employés, or in giving effect to re- 
gulations for the proper carrying 
out of their business. 

Let us turn and view the domestic 
aspect of our subject. And in 
considering this, we should far ex- 
ceed all reasonable limits of a 
magazine article were we to at- 
tempt to adduce one-half of the 
examples which might be quoted 
to prove the efforts that are being 
made on all sides to readjust on a 
permanent and salutary basis the 
relationships between employers 
and employed. We should have to 
describe in detail the arrangements 
of that great colony of whole- 
sale houses in Wood-street in the 
City; to turn, then, to certain 
famous establishments in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and, having exhausted 
the City, we should be compelled 
to travel westward and make our 
readers acquainted with the in- 
ternal organisations of the vast 
wholesale and retail houses of 
Regent-street and Oxford-street. 
All this it would be obviously im- 
possible to do, nor would it be in 
any way necessary for our present 
purpose. All that we shall at- 
tempt is, therefore, without selecting 
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any one establishment, to sum- 
marise from facts that we have 
gathered, the leading customs and 
institutions of the representative 
amongst them. 

It is a feature of the principal 
London trading houses to board 
their employés. In many of the 
quiet squares of the City two or 
three entire buildings are rented 
by a single firm for the accommo- 
dation of their staff of assistants. 
The male and female hands occupy 
separate dwellings. Some firms 
provide houses for their clerks in 
the suburbs, and a few such carry 
them by conveyance to the place of 
business. With regard to this prac- 
tice of boarding the workpeople, we 
are not to be led into considering as 
wholly a kindness or consideration 
for the employés what is merely 
sanctioned by custom, and is more- 
over commercially beneficial to the 
firm. With all the staff under one 
or more semi-official roofs, punctu- 
ality of attendance is insured, and 
an amount of personal surveillance 
able to be exercised which would 
not be otherwise possible: in the 
case of an outbreak of fire, too, or 
of an attempted burglary, such an 
arrangement would not be with- 
out its advantages. It is in the 
special and extra arrangements 
made for the personal comfort of 
the residents that we find the 
evidences of interest or neglect on 
the part of employers. Looking, 
for instance, to the question of 
freedom from restraint after the 
hours of work, one notes the regula- 
tion in such or such a house which 
allows the young male clerks to 
remain out till a late hour of the 
evening. But, entering another 
establishment, one’s feelings 
undergo a change, for one finds 
here such comfortable indoor 
appliances that, though the liberty 
is the same, there is little induce- 
ment to seek the means of amuse- 
ment outside. Here may be seen 
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all the arrangements of a comfort- 
able middle-class club : the table of 
the reading room is strewn with 
newspapers, the shelves of the 
library are stocked with books ; 
there is a smoking-room ; and from 
an apartment hard by comes the 
sound of voices singing, and we are 
told that the “Musical Society” 
are rehearsing for a concert. It is 
unnecessary to inquire from what 
source flows all this comfort and 
order, for we may be assured that 
such institutions owe their direction 
to a master mind careful and 
thoughtful to foresee. There is 
limitless energy in the world wait- 
ing only for direction. Persons 
with brains, who are idle and bored 
by existence perhaps, do not suffi- 
ciently realise that they are meant 
to be factors in human life, and 
not only are missed from their 
place, but miss it themselves. On 
the whole, brain seems to have 
worked well in such institutions as 
we have referred to, and comfort- 
able houses are the majority. 
Again here we would insist upon 
the paramount importance of the 
personal influence, judiciously 
exercised, of the chief of the firm. 
It is not fitting to enter at length 
into a consideration of how far the 
position, by birth or rank, of the 
employer affects the attitude of the 
men towards him; but there is 
little doubt that even now men 
prefer a gentleman employer who 
is [definitely above themselves: 
those raised from the ranks are not 
popular. Is this, it may be asked, 
British snobbery, or real loyalty to 
worth? And while we have been 
dwelling throughout upon the cases 
of private firms, it is worth record- 
ing that their workpeople are for 
the most part better treated than 
those of a public company. With 
a dozen men sitting on a Board it 
is so easy, if the servants complain 
of bad treatment, or their case is 
taken up by the press, to shift the 
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blame on to your colleagues’ 
shoulders and say, “I should be 
very glad to relieve the poor 
fellow—but really the opposition, 
you know,” Xe. 

We propose to go but little 
further, considering that we have 
already brought sufficient facts to 
show that a new order of industrial 
relationship is being permanently 
established, which will lead in time 
to beneficial results as regards both 
employersand employed. It is not 
within the scope of the present 
paper to meddle with economic 
questions’; least of all to attempt a 
solution of the final problem of 
political economy, the pressure of 
population on the means of sub- 
sistence. We deal with the question 
as one of observation of individual 
cases, of the attitude of one man 
tewards another. Looking at it in 
that aspect, whatever may be the 
case as regards those trades where 
the coarse expedient of striking 
settles the rate of wages with 
mechanical precision for great 
masses of men, it is certainly the 
truth that in the domain of edu- 
cated Jabour — the black-coated 
army—employers have not pressed 
their advantages during the recent 
years of financial straitness. If 
employers in great cities had com- 
bined, and said to the Black Coats 
with families,““Take 25 or even 50 per 
cent. less salary or go,” they would, 
as a body, have had to take the re- 
duction, and bear their sufferings 
until they had set in motion in their 
favour the machinery of the news- 
paper press and the tongue of 
public opinion. 

In conclusion, it was recently 
said in the ears of the writer, by a 
modern philosopher of more deli- 
cate mould than the materialist, 
that the true relationship of master 
to man was an “elder brotherhood.” 
The ideality of such a relation is 
we fear a bar to be only slowly 
removed; but already we notice 
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with rejoicing a gradual realisation 
of the truth of Mill’s words, that 
there can be no healthful state of 
society in which the only relation- 
ship between capital and labour is 
that of the payment of wages; 


and an effort to be true to the fact 
that a genuine union must be the 
result of personal qualities, which 
both sides need to display. 


TicgHE Hopkins. 
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OVER THE THRESHOLD; 


Or, Turrty Years Aco. 
A NOVEL. 


By a New Contributor. 


(Continued from page 739, Vol. ITI.) 


CuapTter XVIII. 
IN TWELVE HOURS, PARIS. 


Guy Carrineton stood on the de- 
parture platform of the Dover 
Railway Station, in London. A 
guard unlocked the door of a car- 
riage. As Guy was about to enter, 
a tall, slight man pushed before 
him—not rudely—not at all rudely 
—but still preceded him into the 
carriage. 

“There is plenty of room,” he 
remarked to Guy, when he was 
seated with his back to the engine, 
by way of a sort of semi-apology, 
but he kept the best seat. “ Will 
you give me my coat?” he said to 
the guard. “ Thank you; and that 
small carpet bag. Be good enough 
to lock us in, and put ‘engaged’ 
on the door,” and the gentleman 
drew down the blinds. 

Quietly and deliberately he then 
proceded to make himself comfort- 
able. From the smali carpet bag, 
or rather cloth bag, for it was 
made of coarse corded fabric, of a 
dark purple colour, and it opened 
by a spring, he produced a leathern 
strap, which he passed round his 
waist. Then he took out a candle 
lamp, which he lighted with a 
lucifer match, and fixed, by a hook 
attached to it for that purpose, to 
the lining of the carriage. Then 
he arranged bis cloak, a great 





wrapping garment, lined with bear 
skin, over his knees. Then he took 
out a blue book—one of the par- 
liamentary blue books. 

“T like to have my little com- 
forts about me,” he remarked to 
Guy, as the station master blew his 
whistle. The engine-driver re- 
sponded by a fierce shriek, and the 
train began slowly to move. Then 
he began to read. 

“T think that Hansard should 
issue steel cuffs with these heavy 
books,” he remarked after a time 
to Guy. “Steel cuffs lined with 
horsehair, or with eider down. It 
would be a convenient mode of 
supporting the wrist, at least so it 
occurs tome. Holding up half a 
hundred weight of printed paper 
soon becomes fatiguing. Don’t 
you think so? But till the cuffs 
are patented ——” 

The gentleman took a knife from 
his carpet bag, and cut through 
the back of the report, severing the 
strings with some neatness. He 
then removed a few pages, which 
were thus made conveniently light 
for the hand, whatever they might 
have been to the intelligence, and 
continued reading. After perusing 
three or four detachments of the 
voluine, he seemed to have read 
enough. He arranged them with 
care, doubled the report in two, 
lengthwise, and secured it by an 
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elastic strap. Then he produced a 
cigar. “TI have your permission ?” 
he said to Guy. 

He only trifled with his cigar, 
however. “It is less agreeable 
than opium. Don’t you think so?” 
said he. 

Guy had never smoked opium. 

“Then you have a great pleasure 
in store,’ said the stranger. 
“The only really enviable things 
in this life are first sensations. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“ Some are,” said Guy. 

“T am inclined to think that all 
are,” said the stranger. “I never 
tried the bite of a mad dog. I 
like to keep that in store for some 
time when the inventive faculty 
shows signs of decrepitude. But 
I have tried that of a pet dog. 
That was novel. It gave me much 
pleasure. I rather think, though, 


that the principal part of the 
pleasure was derived from the 
simultaneous study of the phy- 


siognomy of the owner of the dog. 
She was an old lady—old that is 
to me—no doubt evergreen in her 
own eyes. The horror which she 
expressed was scenic. She was 
what many people would consider 
a very handsome old lady, but her 
face assumed an appearance that 
was quite gorgonesque. It is so 
very improving to watch elderly 
females under the influence of 
alarm. Don’t you think so?” 

“T think you were more of a 
philosopher, than I should have 
been under the circumstances,” 
said Guy, who by no means felt 
himself beginning to sympathise 
with his fellow traveller. 

“Possibly,” said the other. 
“Do you know it did not strike 
me in that light before. You are 
going through ?” 

Guy was. 

“ Tt is more soothing to the mind 
to feel that one will be undis- 
turbed,” said the tall gentleman. 
“One can arrange one’s thoughts 
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better, if the little trip is managed 
properly. We alight at Dover, and 
merely walk straight out to the 
steamer. Then you smoke. Ar- 
rived off Calais, one tumbler of 
cold gin-and-water—no sugar, of 
course. Then you walk along the 
pier, which is refreshing, and in- 
duces a disposition to sleep. The 
passport man knows you at once. 
Then you walk into the refresh- 
ment room. And when the offi- 
cials come to drive you like wild 
beasts into a pen, you advance 
with serene composure, and natu- 
rally arrive first at the carriages, 
because everyone else has some- 
thing to look after.” 

“Have you nothing then ?”’ said 
Guy. 
“ Of course not,” said the other, 
“otherwise experience were no 
more experience. Of that descrip- 
tion of the virtue which makes 
fools wise, I confess my absolute 
ignorance, but I cultivate the 
humbler species.” 

“ But one must take luggage,” 
said Guy. 

“Je n’en vois pas la necessité,” 
replied the philosopher. “I find 
it best to send my heavy baggage 
independently. Then, for those 
little comforts which one cannot 
relinquish without loss of self- 
respect, my arrangements are 
simple, as you will see, if you will 
do me the honour to watch me—to 
accompany me, I would say—if 
you were not under the bondage of 
the portmanteau. But I will keep 
a seat for you in the train from 
Calais.” 

The simple arrangement which 
the experience of the philosophic 
traveller had taught him to form 
was this. When the train slackened 
in approaching the terminus, he 
closed his carpet bag, passed 
through two leather rings, which 
seemed to have been attached for 
that purpose, the strap which he 
had round his waist, buckled it 
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firmly; put on his bearskin bur- 
nouse, and, the train stopping at 
that moment, walked quietly out 
of the carriage. The large gar- 
ment had a hood hanging at the 
back, and descended so as almost 
to touch the ground. The sleeves 
covered his hands. He glided 
over the platform like a shadow, 
and no protuberance in the thick 
and hanging garment betrayed the 
presence of the carpet bag. 

“You see how much unnecessary 
trouble careful study enables one 
to avoid,’ he remarked to Guy, 
when he had re-established their, 
téte-a-téte, in the French carriage. 

It has been mentioned that the 
stranger was a tall, slight man. 
He might have been considered 
eminently handsome, but for a 
somewhat disproportionate fulness 
in the outer part of the orbit of 
the eye, and an expression which 
must be described as sinister. The 
effect was perhaps produced, at 


all events it was heightened, by 
his practice of casting downward 
and aside his eyes when anyone 


sought his glance. The movement 
was compensated by a steadfast 
fixity of gaze at other times, that 
is to say, when you were not look- 
ing at him. 

Guy’s enjoyment of a novel 
route was almost entirely destroyed 
by the fact of its being pursued by 
night. Even the brief and hurried 
glimpses of scenery which the 
speed of a railway train seems to 
tear out of the eyes before they 
have fairly impressed their image 
on the retina are impossible by 
night. A jar, a rumble, and an 
annoying series of apparently use- 
less stoppages, form the journey to 
Dover. Then you are chilled by 
draught through the station, 
sharply pained just behind the 
shoulder during your stumble 
through the lamplit or moonlit 
streets, nearly precipitated into the 
sea from the slippery woodwork 
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of the landing stage, and more or 
less baptised with sludge and sea 
water before you find your way on 
board. Then when you have 
secured your seat somewhere on 
deck, scorning to turn in for a 
two hours’ passage, you are struck 
by the sudden terror that you are 
on board the wrong steamer. Re- 
assured on this point, you are 
deafened and aggravated by the 
sudden and unnecessary vehemence 
of the bell. Then you discover 
that a limpid sheet of glass, such 
as you have persuaded yourself 
that the Channel was on that 
occasion, can give a very percep- 
tible motion to the vessel—an 
increasing motion—a motion 
that must be eminently unsafe. 
Then you wish that you had 
slept at Dover, to cross at daylight. 
Then you wish you were across. 
Then you cease to wish anything— 
to think anything—you only feel — 
and the feeling is unpleasant. If 
this comes to a crisis it is the best 
thing for you; yet the crisis is 
what you most dread. It is the 
dread, however, that brings it on. 
The point is settled by the inter- 
vention, at the very unfittest part 
of the whole voyage, of the heart- 
less steward, who demands your 
ticket. Then there is the sense of 
heavenly relief, the gentle mois- 
ture, the gradual restoration of 
the steamer to obedience to the 
laws of gravity; the lighthouse 
neared—passed—the shouts in a 
strange tongue, the climb up the 
long steps, and the blessed, blessed 
terra firma under foot again ; which 
almost reconciles you to a long 
walk over a wind-swept and spray- 
besprinkled pier to the distant 
station. 

How vast its illumined glass 
gables appear. How strange the 
smell of the Continent is in your 
English nostrils. You look round 
at your late fellow sufferers, marked 
by different degrees of pallor, and 
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shrouded in all kinds of impossible 
wraps, who crowd round the wait- 
ing-room. You look with a kind 
of awe at the stout, keen-visaged 
inspector, in his little red cloth 
cap, flanked by two military and 
sworded assessors, who examines 
the passports at the bar before 
which you have to pass. 

“Cologne,” with a toss of the 
paper, “Bruxelles,” “ Cologne,” 
Then a pause and a scrutiny. 
“ Paris. Where for, monsieur ?”’ 

“ Marsey,”’ says an Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. 

“Parbleu! speak Engleesh. I 
understand you as better,” replies 
the inspector. 

You feel relieved by the snub 
administered to your predecessor 
in passing through the little sheep 
pen guarded by those fierce men in 
kepis. Your doubts as to the 
purity of your own pronunciation 
are freely tossed to the winds, and 
you boldly say “Paris” in plain 
English. 

“ Passez, monsieur,” says the 
official in a tone that implies “ Get 
along !” 

Then you become sensible that 
you are in the land of liberty and 
equality; liberty for the railway 
officials to treat the passengers like 
swine—equality in the helpless 
subjects of their wrath before the 
majesty of the bureau. Then 
comes the struggle for the luggage; 
the sharp rebuke because your 
keys are not ready; and the half- 
expressed intimation that you area 
smuggler, because of the bit of 
dust that has ensconced itself in 
the tube of your Bramah. Next 
comes the putting of the dirty 
hands of one of the men in blue 
blouses in the plaits of your dress 
shirts. The neatly-packed contents 
of your trunks are stirred up as 
bricklayers whomel the mortar 
with a spade; the lid is jammed 
down, with the tail of a coat flying 
out as a signal of distress; the 
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portmanteau is inverted with some- 
thing that sounds like a curse, 
pushed away as youare attempting 
to relock it; and you are hustled 
from the comfortless den into 
another, thence to be driven as if 
with a scourge, when the engine is 
screaming to say, “Now, I am 
really off, and shall wait for no 
one.” 

“ Vite! Vite!” shout the atten- 
dants—attendants do we say ?— 
the condescending but extremely 
malevolent genii loci. 

Then comes a repetition of the 
first part of the journey, varied by 
the fierce shouts which conceal the 
names of the stations at which you 
stop, the violent flinging open of 
the door of the carriage when you 
feebly attempt to close it, the in- 
fliction of the maximum of noise, 
of disturbance, and of contempt, 
upon the helpless passengers, com- 
bined with such a method of stop- 
page short of the platform, or on 
the wrong side of the line, which 
you are forbidden to cross on pain 
of imprisonment, or worse, that 
you cannot get out for a minute to 
make yourself comfortable. And 
so you arrive at Paris. 

Here again is the torment of the 
luggage—the search less profound, 
but rendered all the more aggra- 
vating by the half hour’s preliminary 
delay during which you are kept 
all together in a room, without 
even a bench to sit down upon. 
Then you emerge on an open corri- 
dor, where a line of omnibuses is 
being loaded amid a storm of 
screams, of shouts, and oaths, the 
like of which never burst on your 
senses before. Then you get into 
a remise, your luggage is handed 
up, and you feel the first moment 
of comparative relief and comfort 
since you left your home for the 
station in London. 


“Where can one go to be 


comfortable in Paris?” asked Guy 
of his travelling companion. 
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“It depends altogether on your 
views of comfort. ‘Ihe great rule 
on the Continent is to avoid places 
where English people go. But if 
you do not like an exclusively 
French house, it is more difficult. 
The best hotel in Paris used to be 
the Hotel des Princes; but that 
has been rendered entirely unin- 
habitable by an influx of Americans. 
Hotel Bristol is correct—and has 
the reputation of being the most 
expensive. You will, perhaps, be 
most comfortable at the Hotel de 
Lille et d’Albion.” There accord- 
ingly Guy directed his remise to 
proceed. 

Refreshed to some extent by 
bath and by coffee, and with raven- 
ous appetite appeased by the inevi- 
table bifstick aux pommes de terre, 
Guy’s first care was to present his 
letters of introduction. How 
strangely the old historic names 
of some of the localities met his 
eyes. This the Louvre! thought 
he; this the church from which 
boomed the tocsin of the St. Bar- 
tholomew, the origin of the first of 
those fierce cataracts of human 
blood of which Paris has not yet, 
it may be, seen the last. 

Readily conducted to the well- 
known residence of the Baron, Guy 
entered a commodious set of apart- 
ments, fitted up with a curious 
mixture of the bureau and the 
drawing-room, the uncomfortable 
and the luxurious, and occupied by 
men of different manners, but all 
seeming to have a strong family 
likeness to one another. An air of 
noble disdain of the outer and 
humbler world pervaded the estab- 
lishment. “ You may leave it if 
you like—it will probably be safe,” 
said a stout man, with an exagge- 
rated nose, to a dissatisfied and 
somewhat alarmed visitor, who had 
a pile of bank notes before him on 
the counter, “It will probably be 
quite safe. It is not our custom to 
give any receipts.” 
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The establishment was of a poly- 
glot character. French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, English, appeared 
to be spoken with equal ease by 
different clerks, or even by the 
same individual, as he happened 
to be addressed in either of these 
tongues. But under all the lan- 
guage audible in the establishment 
seemed to lurk, or to whisper, a 
peculiar and indescribable cadence. 
It was like the low note with which 
the organ may be heard to accom- 
pany certain chants. You hear the 
voices plainly, you are in doubt as 
to whether there is any instrumental 
accompaniment or not. Still the 
whole symphony of sound is modu- 
lated, and as it were bound together 
by that key note. And when the 
chants swells, and the voices rise, 
and the energy of praise or of 
prayer augments the power of the 
music, the accompaniment in its 
turn becomes louder and louder, 
till the full diapason rings out 
through the vaults. In the same 
way, a sort of harsh brassiness of 
tone, rather musical than vocal, 
coinciding in some instances with a 
hoarse, coarse, offensive utterance ; 
in others with a high, clear, semi- 
nasal pronunciation, pervaded the 
whole hum of the interjectional 
conversation. 

At the end of the furthest room 
of the open suite was a sash window, 
with a great curtain partly drawn 
across on the further side. It did 
not open to the daylight; there 
was another room beyond. Into 
this sanctum the signature of 
“Robt. Plumville and Co.” ob- 
tained a prompt admission for 
Guy. 

The occupant was evidently no 
ordinary man. He was far from 
young, he was far from handsome, 
but he seemed able to read what 
was inside your brain. He was 
carefully dressed in clothes not 
made by a French, but by a Bond- 
street tailor—clothes fashionable 
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for a young man. “ Wot can I’ave 
the pleasure of doing vor you?” 
said the Baron. 

Guy explained what he wanted. 

“ Yees,” said the other, ‘de Bank 
of Athens—it ees Government 
bank—it ees as responseeble as de 
Greek Government itself—it ’as a 
responseeble proprietary—it can 
meet all its engagements. I do 
not know de Paris Gérant; de 
bank is very goode. Anything 
farder? Goode day. Happee to 
see you;” and the first part of the 
business at Paris was at an end. 

The Hellenic Bank of Athens 
was the next point to gain. It was 
on the first floor of a large house 
on the Boulevard des Italiens. A 
court-yard, with lofty iron railings 
before it, occupied the centre of a 
pile of buildings surrounding three 
sides of a quadrangle, and the 
suite of rooms leading from the 
back to the front was designated 
by a large inscription as the official 
domicile “Of the Royal Hellenic 
Bank of Athens, Paris Branch.” 
Guy ascended, rang a bell at a 
closed mahogany door; a civil 
domestic opened it. “ Monsieur 
le Director Gérant was not at the 
Bureau—he was expected inces- 
santly. If monsieur would call in 
half an hour. But see there—see 
here Monsieur le Directeur.” 

Guy turned towards the man who 
entered. It was his companion in 
the train. 


CHapTer XIX. 
MONSIEUR LE DUC DE FORCADA. 


“T concLtupEepD that we should 
meet again,’ said the Directeur 
Gérant, coming up to Guy with a 
pleasant little smile. “I have the 
pleasure to address 

“My name is Carrington. I 
come in consequence of a letter 
addressed by the Bank of Athens 
to the firm of Sir Robert Plumville 
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and Co. Iam in the employment 
of the firm.” 

“ And what can I have the plea- 
sure of doing for you, Mr. Carring- 
ton? But do not stay here—step 
into my room. This way.” 

Guy had produced the letter. 
“Tt is only a little formality,” said 
he, “ but the managing partner is 
very precise. I only wished to 
ascertain that this letter really 
came from the bank.” 

“ Allow me to look,” said the 
Directeur. 

Guy handed him the letter, which 
the other carefully scrutinised. 
“ Yes,” said he, “‘ that is our headed 
paper—that is my signature. Of 
course it is right for you to inquire. 
It is quite regular.” 

“Thank you,” said Guy, about 
to go. 

“A moment,” said the other. 
“The bank is, I think, pretty well 
known. But I have not been very 
long in Paris myself. It will not 
be fair to you to ask you to take 
the word of a stranger. It will be 
a great pleasure to me to present 
you to our chairman. That will be 
more satisfactory. He is as well 
known as any man in Paris. Mon- 
sieur le Duc de Forcada. My 
carriage is below. We will go at 
once.” 

This seemed at once a business- 
like and gentleman-like proceeding, 
and Guy was soon ensconced with 
his new acquaintance in a tiny 
brougham, in which it seemed 
miraculous that two full-grown 
men could be packed. It was 
rather a squeeze. They drove into 
one of the quieter quarters of the 
gay and sparkling city. Grey old 
houses looked from behind lofty 
walls, and, in one or two instances, 
some of the historic scutcheons of 
the French noblesse were undefaced, 
or even newly restored, over the 
gateways. 

“Surely those are the Rohan 
arms,” said Guy. 

2—2 
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“Of course,” said his companion. 
“This is the only part of Paris in 
which it is correct to live. Some 
of the old habits are reappearing, 
like flies in the sunshine.” 

“Rather substantial flies,” said 
Guy. 

“You think so—yes—I think so, 
too. But then we are in the mino- 
rity. The hereditary noblesse forms 
a part of the old religion, just as 
theclergy forms a part ; but religion 
is not in fashion at present. It is 
going out. It is extremely bad 
taste. But these things occur in 
cycles.” 

** Which way is the cycle moving 
now?” said Guy. 

“ Towards order;”’ said the other, 
“the protection of society, that is 
the mét d’ordre, which will lead to 
one of two things. Hierarchical 
aristocratic rule, or absolute mili- 
tary rule—which, is yet on the 
cards. Here is the duke’s house.” 

“ Monsieur le duc est il chez soi, 
Charles ?” 

“* Monsieur le duc se trouve dans 
son appartement, Monsieur le Direc- 
teur Gérant,” said the porter. 

They drove into the court-yard, 
and entered a door at some distance 
from the principal entrance. A 
short passage and a flight of steps 
brought them on to a narrow land- 
ing-place, on which opened a small 
room, where the duke’s valet was 
at that time occupied in folding a 
greatcoat. ‘Monsieur le duc est 
il visible?” repeated the Directeur. 

“Je vais voir, M. le Directeur,” 
said the man, who very soon re- 
appeared. “ M. le duc vous recevra. 
Entrez toujours, M. le Directeur.” 

The servant opened the door of 
a large room looking out on a 
garden shaded by well-grown trees. 
The furniture of the room was of 
extreme simplicity—a writing table 
in one corner; two or three of 
those walnut-tree presses, which 
may contain clothes or papers; a 
moderate-sized table in the centre ; 
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half a dozen chairs, and, entirely 
filling a recess at the end, a bed 
neatly covered by a rich green silk 
counterpane. 

Monsieur le Duc de For¢ada, who 
had risen from his writing table 
before they entered the room, im- 
pressed Guy at first with the idea 
that he had seen him before. Then 
he reflected that it was impossible 
that this could be the case. It was 
not for some time that the solution 
of the difficulty occurred to him. 
It originated in the curious likeness 
that the duke bore to Mr. Macro- 
cleptos. 

Yet they were not alike; at least 
the differences were as pronounced 
as the resemblances. The eyes of 
the Greek were dark and flat ; those 
of the duke were a pale, watery 
grey, round, and very prominent. 
The grizzled hair and beard of the 
former had a foundation of black. 
The hair of the duke was of a light, 
sandy colour, his scanty whiskers 
descended only half way down his 
cheeks; his lip and chin were 
shaved, and his nose and mouth 
resembled very closely the physio- 
gnomy of a frog. Yet the idea 
seemed to suggest itself that the 
two men had been cast in the same 
mould, only that the Greek con- 
tractor had been baked a good deal 
longer than the duke. 

A cause, or a consequence, of this 
resemblance might be the circum- 
stance that Alexis Macrocleptos was 
the cad, toady, ape, shadow, double, 
scout, shoeblack, and general fac- 
totum for the dirty work of M. le 
Duc de Foreada. For it was 
natural that that nobleman should 
wish to do his dirty work as far as 
possible by deputy. Thus there 
was a keen sympathy between them, 
a sympathy of that kind which, 
Lavater tells us, will betray itself by 
a strong similarity of manner, or 
even of feature or expression. Only 
in the duke there was a faint var- 
nish, or veneer, of good breeding, 
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of which his shadow was wholly 
innocent. So that the duke was 
knowingly and consciously, that 
which his aide-de-camp was only 
instinctively and unconsciously, 
namely, mean, base, false, and 
crawling. 

Yet Monsieur le Duc de Forcada 
was areal duke. Not a Napoleonic 
creation, not the purchaser of a 
titled estate, but the representative 
of a line of Italian nobles that 
stretched back far into medieval 
history. He represented the Dukes 
of Forcada of the times of the 
Spanish Dominion in Italy, repre- 
sented them, not only as the men 
in armour at the Lord Mayors’ 
show may represent the heroes of 
chivalry, but in the genealogical 
sense of the term. But he seemed 
made of very different stuff from 
those martial ancestors. 

Monsieur le Duc de Forcada was 
indeed a well-known man. As a 
capitalist, he would rank himself on 


the level of the great Jewish pri- 


mate of finance. Perhaps that was 
not the rank that others might 
assign him; but he had at all 
events much command of money. 
He was a director of the Credit 
Transitoire—that great fourth 
estate, or second estate, in France ; 
of the Belgian Coal Fields Com- 
pany, of the Central Corsican Bank, 
of the Victor Diavolino Railway, 
of the Mont de Picté at Milan, and 
of numerous other institutions. 

Monsieur le Duc paid not the 
slightest attention to Guy on his 
entrance, or on his introduction by 
the Gérant. He did not see his 
bow. But, when he had gathered 
from the conversation of his ac- 
quaintance the status and object 
of Guy, he transferred to him his 
entire attention, and ceased to 
appear conscious of the presence 
of his introducer. 

The duke spoke with extreme 
volubility ; not quite with the pro- 
jectile force of Macrocleptos, but 
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-~ deficiency in this respect was 
balanced by a constant repetition, 
almost amounting to a stammer, 
and by a bubbling and frothing at 
the lips, that was peculiar to him- 
self. As his French was not that 
of Blois, nor even that of Paris, 
but slightly tinctured with the 
Provengal, and as his Italian was 
Genoese, it will be more agreeable 
to give the substance of his con- 
versation in English—a method 
which, perhaps, it may be con- 
venient to adopt with reference to 
most of that which is narrated as 
occurring in Paris. 

Monsieur le Duc de Forcada had 
great pleasure in assuring the re- 
presentative of Sir Robert Plum- 
ville and Co. of the perfect and 
unexceptionable respectability of 
the Bank of Athens. He himself 
(he always spoke of himself as 
Monsieur le Duc de For¢ada) was 
chairman. Some of his colleagues 
of the Credit Transitoire were direc- 
tors. Nothing was better in Paris 
than the Bank of Athens, and the 
shares were so strongly held that 
they were rarely procurable. For 
that reason they were rarely quoted 
on the list of the Bourse. But 
there was an undertaking which 
was likely hereafter to be even 
more lucrative than the Bank of 
Athens (which from the extremely 
cautious principles on which it was 
conducted, had only divided at the 
rate of 123 per cent. to its share- 
holders for the last half year, be- 
sides laying by 3 per cent. for the 
amortisation fund, and five per 
cent. for increase of the guarantee 
fund). That other enterprise was 
the Athens and Pireus Railway. 
All the most eminent Greek houses 
had shares in this speculation, and 
the Credit Transitoire had under- 
taken to launch it, which was a 
perfect and solid guarantee of 
eminent success. As an especial 
favour to his young friend, Mon- 
sieur le Duc would place at Guy’s 
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disposal a certain number of shares 
at the moderate premium of 22 
per cent., that quoted on the 
Bourse being twenty-five. This 
was only, of course, on account of 
the duke’s long friendship for Sir 
Robert Plumville. How long had 
Sir Robert been dead? And how 
was her ladyship—the relict? and 
who were the trustees for the 
infant baronet? And there was 
the prospectus of the Athens and 
Pireus Railway on which the 
duke wrote with his own hand, 
“A Monsieur Carrington. De la 
part de Monsieur le Duc de 
Forcada.” So as no one should 
“work for the King of Prussia,” 
Mr. Carrington would best consult 
the interest of the firm by writing 
an application for 500 shares (they 
were only 500 franc shares) at 
once. He might even have twenty 
for himself. 

The time occupied by Monsieur 
le Duc in impressing his views 
upon Guy is but feebly represented 
by the length of the last para- 
graph, as, although that contains 
all the gist and purport of the 
speech of the great capitalist, it 
has omitted the very numerous re- 
petitions of each portion or member 
of the sentence which it was his 
wont eagerly to adopt. 

Another reason for the length of 
time, and perhaps for an extra da 
capo, was that the duke’s speech 
had been interrupted. At the very 
moment that he was in mid career, 
his eyes fixed on Guy with an 
intent stare that almost mesmerised 
the young man, and his lips sputter- 
ing at the words travailler pour le 
Roi de Prusse, a slight interruption 
brought him to, as if he had been 
shot. A door, not the one by 
which Guy had entered, was 
opened, as if thrown open by a 
servant, and a tall, stately woman, 
beautiful with the rich beauty of 
the daughters of Italy, entered the 
apartment. Slowly, and like a 
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queen, she advanced towards the 
duke. Whoever was not at home 
in the apartment, she evidently 
had a right to be so there. 

Monsieur le Duc de Forg¢ada re- 
garded Madame la Duchesse with 
a face in which annoyance and 
irritation at being interrupted, fear 
lest his prey should escape, anxiety 
lest the duchess should be dis- 
pleased, and a general sense of in- 
feriority and of deprecation were 
curiously blended. Monsieur le 
Directeur drew himself up, and 
received madame with a bow, so 
low that the man seemed trans- 
formed. It was as though he had 
suddenly shrunk, or rather ex- 
panded, to the dimensions of a 
groom of the chambers. 

Madame la Duchesse de Forcada 
spoke a few words in a low, deep, 
musical voice, and in the purest 
Tuscan. She seemed half scorn- 
fully to listen to the eager splutter 
of Genoese patois with which M. Le 
Duc replied, and turning from him 
as he spoke, with a scarcely per- 
ceptible recognition of the Direc- 
teur’s bow, and a full unhesitating 
look at Guy, which seemed to say, 
“Who are you—poor lad—take 
care of him! ”—she left the room 
with the same slow and stately pace 
with which she had entered. 

M. le Duc recommenced his 
eulogium of the Athens and 
Pireus Railway. Having finally 
come to a stop, rather, it might 
seem, for want of breath than for 
any other reason, le Duc expected 
a submissive assent. Finding that 
Guy positively, though politely, 
declined in any form, personal or 
representative, to take an interest 
in the shares of the Athens and 
Pireus Railway, without instruc- 
tions from his principal, M. le Duc 
suddenly subsided into the perusal 
of a letter, from which he was not 
disturbed by the parting salutation 
of his visitors, whom he allowed to 
make their exit without any sign, 
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on his face or figure, of farewell 
salutation. 


CHapTER XX. 


THE MAN 


IN THE IRON MASK. 


“SLIGHTLY ad rem, our friend the 
duke,” observed the Directeur 
Gérant, packing his legs into the 
brougham, “ ad rem indeed, in each 
sense of the word. I apprehend 
that he does not divide time astro- 
nomically, but lucratively. Instead 
of days, and hours, and minutes, 
he reckons by speculations, and 
interviews, and francs.” 

“He is hardly a specimen of 
ducal courtesy,” said Guy. 

“Rather is, I should say,” replied 
the other. “It is only in the very 
highest and the very lowest ranks 
that you find people who consider 
themselves absolved from all obli- 
gations of courtesy. I should not 
say consider, for they do not. It 
does not occur to them. The boor 
is a boor because he knows no 
better. The duke is a boor, because 
he is thinking of something else.” 

“The usages of society must be 
a check to this absence of mind.” 

“So they are in society. But 
then you see that Forgada was not 
in society—but in his office. In 
fact, he rarely wastes the time de- 
manded by society. It bores him. 
If you met him anywhere—at 
court, for instance, you would see 
him not out of place as a courtier. 
But then he would not be at court, 
unless he wanted something of the 
Sovereign.” 

“ What could he want of any 
sovereign?” said Guy. “ He wants 
to be a sovereign himself, I think, 
a king of finance.” 

“ Quite true,” said the other; 
“but still he has his human weak- 
nesses, like the rest of us. He has 
a very strong desire to be made a 
Prince of the Empire. To forward 
that little intrigue he would be very 
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assiduous at any court—Imperial, 
grand—ducal, or anything else. I 
do not think he would hesitate to 
throw away a large sum of money 
on that errand. But then, after 
all, he probably thinks that 
Monsieur le Prince would have a 
more commanding financial position 
than Monsieur le Duc—Prince of 
the Empire, you understand. 
Italian princes are only the second 
titles of dukes.” 

“ How is that?” 

“T think because dukes were 
originally territorial, and princes 
personal, dignities. The little in- 
dependent principalities in France, 
Orange for instance, or Joinville, 
were nothing in comparison to the 
old dukedoms— Bretagne, Bur- 
gundy, Normandy.” 

“We are apt to forget that in 
England,” said Guy, “and yet all 
the English dukes are styled high 
and mighty princes.” 

“Yes, that is so,” was the 
answer: - “and now to return to 
ourselves. You dine with me to- 
day, of course, and I have a box at 
the opera for to-night.” 

“You are very kind,” said Guy ; 
“ but my time is very short.” 

“A mere matter of business, you 
know; I should never be pardoned 
by my board if I allowed Meester 
Plomville, as they will call you, to 
go away without showing our hos- 
pitality. Such attentions form a 
regular part of modern business ; 
and there is a special attribution of 
funds for the purpose, in our case. 
So that if you do not come you will 
condemn me to lose a little banquet. 
Don’t be so hard on me. A little 
dinner, an hour at the opera, a cup 
of such tea—I don’t boast, but— 
as no one else can give you, and 
then you may sleep the sleep of the 
virtuous, or any other sleep you 
like.” 

“ Well,” said Guy, “I feel hardly 
up to a third night’s travelling.” 

“Tt would be simply an act of 
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criminality. Now, can you look in 
at the bank say at a quarter to 
six? Leave the rest to me, and I 
will set you down at the Louvre, 
which, no doubt, will be your first 
lion. Don’t forget the Palais 
Royal, though its glory is de- 
parted. Look in at the Madeleine. 
But you will be more pleased with 
poking and pottering about as 
fancy guides, than with being 
drilled according to Murray. Here 
weare. Acrossthatcourt. Inside 
that door. The great staircase is 
to the right. Aw revoir” —and off 
whisked the little brougham. 

It is not the purpose of these 
pages to invade the province of the 
handbooks, or to describe the 
Paris of 185l—a Paris now no 
longer existing. The Gallery of 
Apollo struck Guy with the con- 
viction that, after all, there must 
have been a certain element of 
grandeur in the mind of Louis le 
Grand. In the collection of price- 
less works of art the only drawback 
to his enjoyment was the sense of 
hurry or bewilderment produced 
by the feeling that there were so 
many pictures to look at, an im- 
pression which is the natural result 
of the display of pictures in a long, 
unbroken gallery, or, still more, in 
a large and thickly-hung room. 
How long he stood before the Saint 
Catherine he did not distinctly 
know, for he found himself waking 
up as from a dream, after his eyes 
had almost lost their power of 
vision from fixity of gaze. Then 
he remembered that the picture 
was by Raphael, and that it could 
not therefore be a portrait of 
Philippa. 

He strolled round the Palais 
Royal with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. Endless watch-sellers’ or 
jewellers’ shops, attire outré in its 

eight of fashion, even print shops, 
crowded with the invariable simper 
of French nudity (for Gerome was 
not then, nor Doré), failed to detain 
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him long. Then he turned into the 
Madeleine. 

““T suppose,” said he to his new 
acquaintance “on rejoining him at 
the appointed hour, “that my 
taste is unformed. Of course the 
Madeleine is superb—but I was dis- 
appointed.” 

“T am delighted to hear it. 
Between ourselves it is eminently 
roturier. No one who can under- 
stand Nétre Dame, or St. Denis, 
or finer still, St. Ouen, can feel at 
home in the Madeleine.” 

“ What is thought of the paint- 
ing on the apse?” 

“Tt is according. You see that 
what was intended for an historic 
painting was finished as a political 
demonstration, a sort of Domine 
Saluum fac Ludovicwm Philippum 
in very large letters.” 

“ And not letters of gold.” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“Do you know,” said Guy, “I 
hardly like to use the expression, 
but it seemed to me the most 
snobbish thing I ever saw in a fine 
building. The long line of kings, 
the shadowy background, the tower- 
ing form of the old Bretagne saint, 
Hoel, I suppose, looming through 
the mist, and then in the centre, 
overpowering in size, glaring in 
colour, that smirking, cunning, 
vulgar face.” 

“Tt is true; but what will you? 
Besides, is there not justice in the 
gibbeting of the heir of Egalité (I 
don’t say his son, for I think there 
was no actual relationship) with a 
vulgar face?” 

“Do you think the story of 
Maria Stella is true?” 

“ Every one you ask will know 
for certain, one way or the other,” 
said the Directeur Gérant. “I do 
not; but I have read Lavater, and 
I have read the history of France. 
If Louis Philippe, by the grace of 
the mob and the result of long- 
meditated treason, King of the 
French, was the son of Philippe, 
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called Egalité, Duke of Orleans, we 
may burn those authorities.” 

“Certainly the Bourbon type 
is entirely obscured,” said Guy. 

“QObscured!” said the other. 
“You don’t obscure that which 
does not exist. But the moral 
evidence is yet clearer. The citizen 
king had not the vices of the 
Bourbons. He had his own, of 
course, such as they were, but not 
theirs. And, do you know, I think 
there is nothing so certainly inera- 
dicable as a good, old, long-estab- 
lished, well-known family vice.” 

The Directeur proposed a drive 
to the Bois while the dinner was 
preparing. With light hand and 
caustic touch he indicated many of 
the notabilities of the hour, as 
they returned along the Boulevard. 

“Ts not that very pretty woman 
beckoning to you?” said Guy. 

“Pardon,” said his companion 
with his hand on the check-string, 
“thank you. Youthink her pretty?” 
and he alighted. 

He exchanged a few words with 
a very well-dressed little woman of 
very lively manner, who spoke to 
him with much earnestness. Then 
he raised his hat and re-entered the 
carriage. 

“You think her pretty?” re- 
peated he. 

“Indeed I do. So bright and 
sparkling, and such a toilette.” 

“Tt is a matter of taste,” said 
the other; “of course it is not for 
me to gainsay your opinion. I am 
glad of the opportunity of remind- 
ing her of the necessity of sacrific- 
ing every scruple to the one vital 
point of having the water poured 
on the tea while in a state of actual 
ebullition. What turns coffee into 
poison is essential for tea. A spirit 
lamp poisons the room; if you 
scent the spirit it is worse. The 
case involves a great difficulty in 
the summer. Now, I hope you 
have an appetite for the Bisque a 
Pecrivisse.” 
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The wonderful little dinner in 
one of those boxes—for they are 
literally no more—looking out on 
the Boulevard, was enlivened by the 
Attic salt of the Directeur. No 
man could be more charming 
when he chose, and now he did 
choose. He seemed to have been 
acquainted with everybody, to have 
gone everywhere, to know every- 
thing. If there was a defect in his 
conversation it lay in a certain ten- 
tative and undecided turn—a feel- 
ing the pulse of his companion 
before expressing any decided views 
on any subject, and then generally 
a full adhesion to the line of 
thought indicated as that taken by 
the mind of Guy. Sometimes he 
would appear to oppose diametri- 
cally what his companion advanced, 
but, if so, it was only to twine and 
glide round, like a river in a wide 
plain, and to conclude with some 
keenly touched sympathy. Aftera 
long conversation on Paris, and 
things and people Parisian, some 
reference was made to Plumville. 

“You have been long there? I 
need hardly ask.” 

“No,” said Guy, “ why not?” 

“Because you have not yet 
assumed that most respectable 
and slightly annoying uniform of 
thought which the excellent . Mr. 
MacAndrew contrives to impose 
on most of those who come under 
his very unselfish influence,” said 
the Directeur. 

“You have been in Blackshire ? 
at Plumville Works?” 

“T have passed through, some 
time ago,” was the reply. “I dare- 
say things are much altered since 
then. Is that immortal chimney 
still defying God and man?” 

“There is a chimney three hun- 
dred and fifty feet high,” said Guy. 
“Tt throws a train of vapour nine 
miles long.” 

“Tt is a wonder,” said the other, 
“that such chimneys are not intro- 
duced into cities. One would ven- 


, 
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tilate a whole street. I have 
thought of starting a company for 
the abolition of smoke nuisance, 
only the chimney doctors would 
conspire to poison me. But there 
are no residences near your chim- 
ney—lI think.” 

“There is the Hall,” said Guy, 
“but the train of smoke always 
goes far beyond and above the 
park.” 

“Ah,” said the other, “fancy 
building a Hall where there is not 
a decent habitation within five 
miles.” 

“ Rather less than that,” said 
Guy. “There is Silkotes, and 
there is the Lodge.” 

“The porter’s lodge?” 

“No; it is a very pretty cottage. 
It was, I believe, once a lodge, 
perhaps a hunting lodge, and it 
keeps up the name. But it is now 
a very lovely villa residence.” 

“ Ah,” said the other, “ fancy the 
pride of the man in putting his 
porter into such a house as that.” 

“But it is not the porter who 
lives there,” said Guy. 

“ Pardon,” said the other, “I 
understood you to say it was. Who 
isit, then? One of the MacAndrew 
tribe ?” 

“No,” said Guy, “ two ladies.” 

** Maiden ladies?” 

“IT suppose so. There is a 
maiden lady and her niece.” 

“Do you happen to remember 
the name ?” 

“ Miss Satterthwaite.” 

“Do you know, I think I have 
heard the name before. Cornish, 
is it not?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Cornish, I think. They 
I am not sure. It is not one of 
the three. ‘ By Pol, Tre, and Pen, 
you may know the Cornish men.’ 
Does she seem a healthy old lady?” 

“ Very much—I should say.” 

“Tt is a remarkable fact,” re- 
plied the other, “ that when maiden 
ladies once pass a certain age, death 
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seems to have no more dominion 
over them. I believe, as a practice, 
they don’t die. In fact, the vulgar 
error as to a cat having nine lives 
arises exclusively from the mis- 
apprehension of the kind of cat 
referred to. Of course it is that 
which is denominated as old cat. 
I am afraid you don’t like the 
Sillery.” 

Is it the heat, or the variety of 
viands, or the choice of wines, or 
how is it, that in those little 
dinners, to which you so often go 
with the resolve to eat little and 
drink less, you imperceptibly arrive 
at a flushed face, an excited tem- 
perament, and finally a sudden con- 
viction that you must rush to some 
place of amusement ? So it was, 
however, with Guy. 

The opera was more noticeable 
from the fulness and splendour of 
the house than from any special 
excellence of the performance. At 
least so it seemed to the young 
Englishman. But after a time 
there was a sort of movement in 
the pit—not a shudder, not a glow 
of applause—a sort of half care- 
less, ‘Did you see?’ “ There is 
the Prince President,” said Guy’s 
companion. 

In a box close to the stage sat— 
something. It was to be taken to 
be a man, of course; it had human 
proportion and size. But what 
was the countenance? There was 
only one historic, or pre-historic 
character that occurred to the mind 
of Guy, as that of one to whom 
that countenance might have be- 
longed. But the iron Palus was 
known to heat himself red hot 
occasionally. The iron mask on 
which Guy gazed—with full black 
moustache, drawn out by means of 
gum arabic into two little mouse’s 
tails that stood out from the sallow 
cheeks like the whiskers of a cat, 
with small, dead, introverted eyes, 
not squinting, but seeming to 
look inwards, instead of outwards— 
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looked as if not all the fires of 
Etna could raise its temperature. 
Two or three gentlemen around the 
mask gave signs of life ; the figure 
was immovable, a sort of Fate— 
but the fate that presides over the 
gaming table. The ballet, full of 
the moving life that so rivets the 
gaze of a man of artistic taste, 
absorbed the attention of Guy for a 
pas; when he next glanced at the 
box the mask was gone. 

“ Now for the Russian tea,” said 
the entertainer. Without very 
much trouble the little brougham 
was re-discovered. The course 
was short—an appartement was 
reached on the second landing of a 
large staircase, an apartment that 
seemed to have been cut up into 
an unnecessary number of little 
rooms, merely for the purpose of 
hanging an otherwise impossible 
number of portitres and window 
curtains. There, near a _ very 
English-looking tea equipage, sat 
the little lady seen by Guy on the 
Boulevard, her raven hair twisted 
and bound into a species of crown 
on her graceful little head. 

“Oh, Lennel, but you are late,” 
said she. 

“T have a friend to present to 
you,” said the Directeur Gérant— 
“ Monsieur Guy Carrington.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur Guy, for what 
= you keep Lennel so late?” said 
she. 


CuapTtER XXI. 
GOOD COUNSEL AT CAVENDISH 
SQUARE. 


A sTronG sense of duty, or an 
equally strong motive of some kind, 
is requisite to cause a man of taste, 
especially if a young man, and most 
of all if he be on his first visit to 
Paris, to hasten from the fascina- 
tions of that metropolis of pleasure. 
It must, therefore, be recorded as 
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not a little to the credit of Guy 
Carrington that, while it would not 
have been impossible, or even very 
difficult, for him to frame excuses 
for delay (excuses to his own 
conscience, that is to say), he con- 
tented himself by drawing on his 
constitution for the price of a second 
day’s sight seeing, and returned to 
London by the mail two nights 
after he had left that city, on his 
first continental excursion. 

To arrive in London, at least at 
an hotel, between seven and eight 
in the morning, is one of the 
extremest incidents of English 
discomfort. There is but one ex- 
pedient by which to render exist- 
ence tolerable, and that is to take 
a hot bath. If you can then enjoy 
a couple of hours’ nap, you may 
go forth to the labours of the day 
with a brain not altogether unfitted 
for exertion. 

Guy drove to Cavendish-square. 
By some rare mischance Lady Ulls- 
water was not at home. Sir Henry 
was, and cheerily welcomed him. 

“From Paris, Guidone? And 
what news do you bring of the 
change that is now preparing in 
the workshops of political plot- 
ting?” 

Guy had been too busy looking 
about him to make political in- 
quiries. Besides it is only the 
persons who know nothing who are 
ready to tell you all they know—and 
much more— into the bargain. 

“That rule is general,” said 
Sir Henry. “ Asan illustration of 
its working let me congratulate you 
on the position you are making for 
yourself in Blackshire.”’ 

“Ts it only the kind inference of 
a partial friend?” said Guy, “or 
do you really speak as having heard 
anything about me?” 

“The manner in which intelli- 
gence travels in this little island of 
ours is quite incredible,” said the 
baronet. “The change in this 
respect which I have myself wit- 
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nessed is positively wonderful. Go 
where you like—try to hide your- 
self in whatever country nook you 
can, and, within a week, someone 
is down upon you: the friend of a 
relation, or the relation of a friend, 
or the physician who attended you 
at Brighton, or some unexpected, 
undeniable historian of some part 
of your life, or of the life of some- 
one connected with you.” 

“* Mine is a short one to have any 
historian.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Henry. ‘“ What 
do you say to this sketch? Mr. 
MacAndrew, having selected you 
from among a large number of 
applicants for the important post 
of his foreign secretary, has reason 
to be satisfied with the penetration 
that directed his choice. You are 
not clever, and are unused to busi- 
ness, but you are forming under 
his eye into something creditable. 
At first you annoyed him very much 
by hanging continually about him, 


and worrying him with perpetual 
questions; but lately you seem to 
have taken kindly to his initiation, 
and your chief fault now is a dis- 
position to gossip when you should 


be attending to business. Now, is 
this drawn from my own imagina- 
tion, Guidone? or have I had some 
news uttered or concealed ?” 

“ Concealed, I think,” said Guy. 
“Why it is a photograph—only 
a negative: all the lights are dark 
and all the shadows light.” 

“Those who are better ac- 

-quainted than I am with the 
illustrious MacAndrew describe him 
as an unrivalled master of one 
figure of rhetoric.” 

“ And that is ee 

“T forget Aristotle’s term for it. 
Nor is it quite Horace’s audendi 
potestas, so I am reduced to the 
simple vernacular, which names it 
—turning the cat in the pan.” 

“It is a good-sized cat,’ said 


Guy. 


“ The animal is apt to grow under 
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the process, and even to increase 
her family,” said Sir Henry. “My 
dear Guy, this is all as it should be. 
But, remember, going out in the 
world with a plunge as you have 
done, that if you ever feel a 
moment’s hesitation, a want of 
advice, you may come to me as you 
would to your father, if he were 
spared to you.” 

“Indeed, Sir Henry, I will not 
fail to do so.” 

“The dangers to which a man of 
your habit and temperament are 
exposed, Guy, are not those which 
occur in your intercourse with men. 
You may seem, with them, placed 
at a disadvantage when compared 
to the pushing, thick - skmned 
people who never think of anything 
but thrusting themselves forward ; 
but it is only in the lower walks of 
life—in trade and trading intrigue, 
and, perhaps, in political intrigue— 
that this sort of thing succeeds in 
the long run. There isa faint com- 
pensation in human fortune, and it 
is not with those who most impu- 
dently seek her that the blind 
goddess loves to tarry longest.” 

“T have often felt annoyed with 
myself for letting other people push 
in to do what I knew that I could 
do better,” said Guy. “Sometimes 
I have found that patience was 
discreet, and the matter has come 
back to me after all.” 

“Seeking you, not sought by 
you,” said Sir Henry. “That is 
one main secret of success. Make 
people want you. Only then there 
arises another danger. It is all 
very well with men; but when the 
women take to it, it may become 
embarrassing.” 

“But no woman, no well-bred 
woman, can ever make advance to 
aman,” said Guy. , 

“Can they not?” said the baronet, 
drily. ‘So much the better. But, 
Guy, remember this: a man 
brought up as you have been is 
free—I may say is entirely free 
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from the ordinary dangers that 
beset young men. A pure and 
refined taste, formed by constant 
intercourse with cultivated and well- 
bred women, is an almost absolute 
preservation against the evil 
of the coarser kind of female 
society.” 

“The very expression gives one 
a feeling of disgust,” said Guy. 

“That is it,” said the baronet. 
“You are surrounded with a 
panoply which is the more perfect 
because it is not assumed, but grows 
on you like the shell of a lobster. 
But then there is the danger per 
contra.” 

“What is that, Sir Henry?” 
asked the young man. 

“This,” said the baronet: “ you 
form a high poetical ideal of 
woman. I do not say too high— 
but still the ideal is formed from 
the rarest and noblest specimens of 
the class, even if it does not some- 
what improve upon them. Then, 
when you come in contact with any- 
thing visibly inconsistent with that 
ideal, you instinctively shrink from 
it. Thus you are preserved from 
danger in three cases out of four, 
or perhaps more. But when the 
difference is only comparative, when 
you meet any one who, being very 
quiet, or very clever, or very lovely 
in person, does not at once clash 
with the ideal, you are apt to 
invest her with the imaginary 
qualities in which she is really 
deficient. It is as if a man had 
seen an ivory statue, and then set 
forth on a pilgrimage through the 
world to find the original. He 
would shrink at once from the 
negress, the Calmuck, the Chinese, 
the Esquimaux, and a great many 
others, but he would be so likely 
to cry out at the first Georgian or 
Circassian he saw—‘ There she is!’ 
and then she would turn out to be 
only a beautiful doll.” 

“What is the best safeguard, 
then, against this kind of danger? 
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Danger, if I understand you aright, 
from one’s own imagination.” 

“From your own, and from that 
of others,” said Sir Henry. “ For 
it is no vanity to bear in mind that 
attraction is generally—not always, 
but generally—mutual. Well, there 
is one very simple, very valuable 
rule of conduct — avoid téte-d-téte 
interviews.” 

“They do not so often occur, I 
think.” 

“Rarely, unless they are sought,” 
said Sir Henry; “and almost in- 
variably they are easy to avoid. 
It may seem an ascetic recommen- 
dation—but it is not. My idea of 
practical wisdom is to keep out of 
difficulties—not to trust to the 
exertion of human virtue to over- 
come them. If a woman chal- 
lenge a man, he must meet the 
challenge. He can no more sneak 
away, without a loss of self-res- 
pect, than he can turn his back on 
a man who shakes his fist at him. 
But avoid the occasion.” 

* But—but—one does like to 
have a téte-d-téte sometimes,” said 
Guy. 

“Understand me,’ said the 
baronet. ‘‘ When you see the one 
whom, from your judgment as well 
as from your taste, you would like 
to present to Mrs. Carrington as a 
daughter, of course it is another 
matter. I am only referring to 
entanglements which the _intelli- 
gence cannot oppose, but into which 
a sort of chivalrous feeling may 
lead a man before he is aware. 
But when you once find the right 
person, are really engaged, or mean 
to be so, you may go when you 
like—you have the herb moly—and 
may face Cerberus himself. Will 
you come to dinner?” 

“Tam going to take Parkesbury 
on my way down,” said Guy, “and 
I only come to see you on my way 
to Parkesbury.” 

“Then I will not say a word 
more. Iwill not deprive Mrs. Car- 
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rington of an hour of your society. 
You will know one day, Guy, even 
better than you do now, what it is 
to have had such a mother. There 
is no training like that of a noble- 
minded, intellectual, and cultivated 
woman. It beats that of all the 
schools, and of both the univer- 
sities.” 


CuapTtEeR XXII. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


Tue great masters of drama and of 
fiction, who have been the fathers 
and founders of literature, have 
ever limited the flight of their 
fancy by certain prescriptive laws. 
Whether these laws have uncon- 
sciously sprung from the mere 
promptings of the instinctive dra- 
matic genius, or have been wrought 
out by any process of delicate and 
subtle analysis, the result has been 
the same. The keen dissecting- 
knife of Aristotle, and the grace- 
ful, but sharply-pointed pencil of 
Horace, have laid bare some of 
these rules to the student. There 
are others for which he has yet to 
search in the pages of the classic 
writers of dead and of living 
tongues, from the author of the tale 
of “Troy Divine,” to the Ariosto 
of the North. 

One of the first of the rules set 
before their faces by authors who 
have written, not for pence, but for 
long-enduring praise—not to serve 
the purpose of the hour, or to catch 
the whim of the day, but to attain 
a place among those whose works 
are immortal—has been to select a 
subject involving some degree of 
elevation or nobility of character 
in the principal actors. It is not 
the case that these have always 
been heroes and kings, but yet 
the heroic element, in some 
form, has never been entirely 
absent. And it is noteworthy 
how the genius of the greatest 
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master of English prose fiction 
always glows with a whiter heat, 
and how his pencil is always dipped 
in purer and fresher colours, when 
the heroes of his story rank high 
in the social scale. In his Louis 
the Eleventh, his James the First, 
his grand and yet truly feminine 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, Scott 
has given us the masterpieces of his 
art, and has lent life and tone to 
characters to which Richie Moni- 
plies, and Ludovic le Balafré, Way- 
land Smith and Flibbertigibbet, 
serve as appropriate foils and con- 
trasts. 

The great comic writers are no 
exception to the rule, when once 
we pass the limit of an actual 
scenic piece. Even in the con- 
sistant self-glorification of Mon- 
sieur Jourdan there is an absence 
of the grossly vulgar. The wit of 
Moliére never stooped to reproduce 
the mere argot of uninteresting low 
life. If we look to works of a less 
fugitive nature—at least so far as 
plan and length of treatment is 
concerned—we shall find the same 
rule to apply. The coarseness of 
Falstaff is redeemed by his wit—he 
is, in his worst moments, the gentle- 
man under a cloud, Sir John to all 
the world. The immortal hero of 
Cervantes is a well-bred, well-edu- 
cated cavalier, afflicted with that 
one master aberration which gives 
to the whole history the comic, 
and yet the pathetic, force of its 
delineations. Even yet more strik- 
ingly is this displayed in that 
great English prose fiction which, 
pestilently caricatured as it has 
been by many feeble commentators, 
annotators, and admirers, stands 
alone in our literature—the epic of 
the man of the people, of the enthu- 
siast who, in the gloom of Bedford 
Jail, knew how to inscribe his name 
on the imperishable roll of fame. 
If ever there was a case in which 
coarse, racy, and startling vernacu- 
lar might have been employed 
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as the natural language of the 
writer, it is that of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. To its author the lan- 
guage of courts, and the tones of 
sovereigns, unless in so far as he 
had listened to the echoes of the 
Celestial City, were altogether un- 
known. To him the law and the 
bench of his country would appear 
little else than ermined forms of 
persecution and of injustice. Pre- 
cluded, by his absolute unacquain- 
tance, from sketching any of the 
actors in the higher walks of 
society, familiar from his cradle 
with those moving in the lowest, 
possibly in the most squalid scenes, 
exercising the humble and grimy 
occupation of a tinker, he yet drew 
no vulgar hero. If Christian is 
not a courtier, neither is he a boor. 
In him his painter, seizing what 
was human, has left out of sight 
what was distinctive of class. It 
is no slight triumph of the literary 
art of Bunyan, that no one pauses 
to inquire whether Christian was, 
or was not, a gentleman. 

In the instance of another 
author, who in minute delicacy of 
touch, accuracy of observation, 
and full dramatic power of narra- 
tion, excels both Cervantes and 
Bunyan, we tind that proof of the 
excellence of a rule which is 
furnished by the exception. No 
other reason can be assigned for 
the fact that Defoe, as a popular 
writer, as laying hold of the im- 
agination, and of the loving 
memory, of the mass of readers, 
ranks so far behind the two other 
satirists. The only assignable 
cause is to be detected in the less 
felicitous choice of his subjects. 
Some of the heroines of Defoe 
rank among the most finished 
female portraits in literature. But 
they are portraits as well un- 
painted—they are acquaintances 
better avoided. 

With a selection of scenes and 
of characters that ever tend to 
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elevate the thoughts of the reader, 
with a tempering of comedy by 
keen and subtle wit, or by deep 
and unexpected pathos, and with 
the lighting up of the majesty of 
tragic drama by the snarl of a 
Thersites, or by the ridiculous garb 
in which a Fluellen attires his really 
noble sentiments, is combined, in 
all great writers, a correct appre- 
ciation of the true province of 
tragedy. No master of his art has 
considered misery, squalor, or pure 
malignity to be tragic. The selfish 
self-torture of a Giaour or a Childe 
Harold may be a very melodious 
grumble, but it is not tragedy, 
neither is it high «rt. The 
element of perepetia, sudden change 
or sudden terror, the conflict of the 
better and the worse—chiefly of 
the future better and the present 
worse—is needed to form the 
ingredient which distinguishes the 
tragic from the repulsive. Not 
only is- Medea forbidden to slay 
her children before the people, but 
there must be some master passion 
fiercely evoked to induce her to 
slay them at all. Pure evil is not 
tragic, any more than pure coarse- 
ness is comic. And farce is not 
literature. 

Again, there are certain scenes 
and certain emotions common to 
humanity, over which all great 
writers have, by one consent, drawn 
a respectful veil. Love, indeed, 
the great theme of poetry, as it 
is the mainspring of human life, 
has ever been so favourite a pas- 
sion for the delineation of the 
artist, whether he work with the 
pen, the brush, or the chisel, that 
few would care to read a work of 
fiction from which that master 
motive was omitted. But then 
it is love in certain phases; love 
mingled with either the tragic or 
the comic element; love armedand 
triumphant, or despised, and yet 
constant and faithful ; or arch, mis- 
chievous, and malicious. Love in 
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its purest and simplest phase no 
loftily imaginative author has 
chosen to depict. Literature in 
this respect has not advanced 
beyond the stage of those early and 
noble artists who thought it pro- 
fane to represent the human figure 
entirely nude. With the failure of 
that reserve, although great beauty 
may be admirably depicted, the 
highest functions of the imagina- 
tion cease. You admire a gallery 
of marble nymphs; you look in 
vain among them for what is fairer 
than the nymph, and nobler than 
the goddess—the blushing, spark- 
ling, modest, inconsistent, yet not 
inconsistent, woman. No writer of 
fiction worthy the name ever set 
forth the chronicle of the honey- 
moon. The novelist must leave 
the bride before the altar. To 
attempt to accompany them in the 
wedding chariot, or to pourtray the 
raptures of the lovers made happy, 
from observations taken through 
the back window of the vehicle, 
is worthy only of the lowest 
members of that class which is 
accustomed to regard all human 
life from the same elevated but 
unrespected perch. It is a point 
of view from which numerous 
readers, and more than one very 
popular writer of modern fiction, 
seem to have a natural aptitude for 
regarding things—especially things 
above them. People have, unfor- 
tunately, been but too much ac- 
customed to laugh at scenes, unin- 
teresting enough in themselves, 
because they have been presented 
from what may be called the dickey 
point of view. English literature 
has not risen in consequence. 

No less sacred to the man of re- 
fined taste is the tie between the 
mother and the son, when that tie 
is of its finest woof. Filial affec- 
tion, indeed, is as legitimate, and as 
ancient, an element of drama as is 
that passion which is more gene- 
rally spoken of by the name of 
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love. Inthe literature of the Chinese 
the honour and observance due to 
parents rank as the first of human 
virtues. That filial virtue was re- 
garded among the Greeks is evi- 
dent from the touching tale of the 
best gift accorded by the god, at 
the prayer of their grateful mother, 
to Cleobis and Biton. But into 
the intimate confidence of mother 
and son, the joy of the widowed 
parent in welcoming her long- 
absent one home, the envious par- 
simony with which she grudges the 
flight of every moment that is 
given to their interview, the 
writer of fiction can only hastily 
and reservedly enter. 

Gilbert followed his brother like 
a shadow. He had grown taller, 
and paler, and thinner during his 
absence. 

“He misses you almost as much 
as I do, Guy,” said Mrs. Carring- 
ton. 

Gilbert’s delight was extreme at 


-the present Guy brought him from 


Paris. “ Suchacane, mamma; noone 
in Parkesbury has suchacane. The 
top is gold, or silver gilt at the 
least ; and it has a real brass ferrule 
with an iron end.” Gilbert was 
also profuse in his commentaries 
on his former letter on the subject 
of Stump. 

This brief monosyllable was the 
name of a tortoiseshell cat of re- 
markable outline, being an illegiti- 
mate or mongrel descendant of the 
famous tailless cats of the Isle of 
Man. The result of this impurity of 
descent was an unexpected modifi- 
cation in the distinctive feature of 
the race. Stump was adorned 
with a semi-tail—a truncated 
caudal appendage—of about half 
the customary length, such as that 
which barbarism of taste, and the 
use of shears, render so common on 
the roofs of Lisbon. Only the 
Portuguese clip the ears of their 
cats, as well as their tails. Stump 
having now, for the first time, pro- 
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duced stumplets, or, in common 
phrase, kittened, the interest of the 
fact was augmented by the unusual 
variety exhibited by the kittens. 
One resembled the mother 
caudally as much as in colour; 
one was a perfect black Manx, 
entirely tailless; and the third 
resembled an ordinary domestic 
cat. 

For his mother Guy produced 
one of the wonders of the French 
workshop, one of those delicate, 
toy-like conveniences, in which 
neither Sheffield, nor Birmingham, 
nor London have ever rivalled 
French handicraft. It was a little 
ivory case, with engraved steel lock 
and hinges, containing asetof work- 
ing implements—thimble, scissors, 
bodkin, needle-case, and stiletto, 
of gold and steel. It was fortu- 
nate for Mrs. Carrington, in this 
matter, that Lady Ullswater was 
not at home when Guy called. 
Not but that the mother would 
have had the preference, had both 
claimants on the loving gratitude 
of the young man been in presence 
at the same time; but it was a 
weakness of his character to give 
of the best he had, and the first 
claimant of those two would have 
had the etwi. It is to be feared 
that, if Guy could have persuaded 
himself that Philippa would have 
accepted such a sowvenir, it would 
not have seen daylight at Parkes- 
bury. 

“And you really like it, Guy? 
You think you shall continue to do 
so. As soon as you have quite 
made up your mind I shall make 
arrange ments for le: ving.” 

“ You leave Parkesbury, 
ma?” 

“Where should my home be 
but near you, Guy? Under your 
roof, or my roof, till you bring me 
a daughter ; and then as near as I 
can find a nook.” 


mam- 
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CuaptER XXIII. 


THE DOWN WELSH MAIL. 


A DRIVE across the country, from 
Parkesbury to the nearest station 
on the Great Western Railway, 
enabled Guy to avoid a return to 
London, and afforded him some 
two hours more of his mother’s 
society than he would have other- 
wise enjoyed. He struck the great 
artery of traffic a full quarter of an 
hour before the arrival of the 
mail train; and, on being conducted 
by the guard to the carriage de- 
voted to the Plumport passengers, 

found himself again in the company 
of his former fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Thomas Slingsby. 

Mr. Slingsby on this occasion 
had abandoned his suit of varied 
and splendid tartans for an attire 
more suitable to hot weather. 
Trousers of a light material, and a 
colour in which a reddish brown 
seemed to qualify a pale drab, were 
surmounted by a double-breasted 
salmon-coloured Marsala waistcoat. 
The shirt-front was of a Nankeen 
hue, varied by longitudinal ia 2 s 
of purple, with pink coral studs; but 
the collar was white, and the neck- 
tie was of a delicate dove-coloured 
satin. The coat, a species of short 
tunic, was of a brown mixture, 
umber shot with white, and he 
wore over it a whitish dust coat of 
thin alpaca. The wide-brimmed 
hat was of white felt, and the 
attire was completed by a pair of 
shining patent leather boots, of 
that wonderful structure that ad- 
mits gores of an elastic material at 
the side, being at the same time 
garnished in front with numerous 
sinecure buttons—boots that pro- 
claim themselves to be shams at 
the top of their voice. The ex- 
pression is hardly metaphorical ; 
for boots of that sort always 
creak. 

This splendour of attire was the 
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more readily commended to the 
notice of Guy Carrington from the 
fact that Mr. Slingsby occupied 
two seats of the carriage by ar- 
ranging himself in the shape of a 
capital W., or more correctly speak- 
ing, in that of a capital L., as the 
rise of the foot did not sufficiently 
balance that of the back to make a 
proper-turned W. His_ knees, 
that is to say, were supported by 
the division between the seats, so 
that he sat in one, with his legs in 
another. He had a cigar with an 
amber mouthpiece in his lips. 

“Told you we should meet 
again,’ quoth Mr. Slingsby. 
““ Going down to the Works ?” 

“Yes,” said Guy, “I have just 
come from Paris.” 

“Ah,” said the other, “if you 
had called on me first I could 
have given you some first-rate 
introductions at Paris. There’s no 
making one’s way in the world 
without good introductions.” 

“T had good introductions.” 

“ Hah! had younow—the Baron, 
I suppose?” 

“ Yes, that was one.” 

“Very little use. Never asked 
you to dinner, I’1] bet five shillings,” 
said Mr. Thomas Slingsby. 

Guy acknowledged that he did 
not. 

“That’s what I say,” insisted 
the other. “ Fora thing to be good, 
it must be good. It doesn’t do to 
be all of one side. A man may 
think no small beer of himself, 
and yet be no more use to you than 
oats to a horse when the ostler has 
greased his teeth. There’s the 
Duke of Forcada—now he’s another 
instance.” 

“ Instance of what ?” asked Guy. 

“ Instance of being no use. I’ve 
had that man running after me,” 
said Mr. Thomas Slingsby, draw- 
ing on his imagination—“ like a 
terrier, and then when he had got 
what he wanted, no more thinking 
of asking me to his house than 


he would you. Heard of him, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, I have seen him.” 

“Seen him!” said the other, a 
little starting up; “then you have 
the opportunity of judging for 
yourself of the truth of what I 
say. You found him very civil, no 
doubt.” 

“No,” said Guy, “I did not 
think him particularly civil.” 

“Is not that the very thing I 
told you?” replied the other. “No, 
no, there’s no catching him with- 
out plenty of corn in the sieve. 
You didn’t mention my name to 
him, I suppose.” 

It certainly had not occurred to 
Guy to do so. 

“Better not,” said the other, 
“much better not. You would 
have seen him change colour like a 
lobster when it is boiled. Why?” 
what do you think I said to him; 
inquired Mr. Slingsby, who had 
now recommenced drawing freely 
on his imagination. 

Guy had no idea. 

“Sir,” said the other, “he in- 
sulted me—something about the 
Athens and Pyrenees Railway with 
which he had to do. He wanted 
to chouse me out of some shares. 
‘Mr. Duke,’ said I, ‘you are a 
duke now, but in two minutes you 
will be a mangled mass of dog’s 
meat if you repeat that last observa- 
tion ;’and he took the hint,” added 
Mr. Slingsby, looking fiercely, yet 
admiringly, at his own closed and 
ponderous fist. 

“ After all, what can you expect 
of a Frenchman?” he resumed; 
“look at their education. Poor 
little beggars, locked up in their 
licees at five years old, and never 
out of the sight of schoolmasters 
and their spies till they are eighteen 
or nineteen; what can you expect 
of them? If there is one class of 
people that I have a greater con- 
tempt for than another,” said Mr. 
Slingsby, “it’s schoolmasters.” 
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“How would you get on without 
them ?” said Guy. 

“ Here, in this country, strange 
to say,” said the other, finally 
abandoning the stump of his cigar, 
“they are necessary evils—why, I 
should like to know, why necessary ? 
Look at America—little plague 
with the schoolmaster there, you 
may take your oath; lads quite in- 
dependent at sixteen.” 

“Then how would you propose 
to train them till they are sixteen?” 

“With a good practical training,” 
replied Mr. Stingsby, loftily. “Teach 
them as boys what they want to 
know as men. What do lads learn 
at Oxford or Cambridge, now? 
Boating and driving, and a little 
useless Latin and Greek. What 
use is Latin and Greek? Boating 
is all very well, but give a boy a 
dog and a gun, and he’ll educate 
himself, without a tutor in a square 
cap and silk petticoats.” 

“Would you give them nothing 
but a dog and a gun?” 

“A sound, practical education ; 
that’s what I observed. Let them 
learn to read, and to write, and to 
cypher, at a good day-school. Never 
keep ’em locked up in the nursery ; 
that’s the way to make molly- 
coddles. If there is one man for 
whom I have a greater contempt 
than another, it’s a molly-coddle.” 

Guy wished to know how to avoid 
becoming a molly-coddle. 

“Give ’em the run of the house,” 
replied Mr. Slingsby. ‘“ Let them 
see what the servants are after. 
How could you tell when 2 potato 
was properly boiled or a chop done 
with the gravy in it, if you’d never 
been in the kitchen, I should like 
to know? How is a man to order 


servants about properly, if he 
doesn’t know how to do their work 
better than they do?” 

“Then the children would grow 
up with the servants ? ” 

“ Quite right too,” said the other. 
“ Acquire knowledge of life. 


As 
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they grow up, if there are any good- 
looking servant-maids, they come 
to romp with them, quite naturally. 
Keeps lads out of mischief, out of 
the public-house,and bad company, 
and keeps the girls lively and fond 
of their place. Then a young man 
grows up without any sneaking 
shame and bashfulness, isn’t afraid 
to speak to a woman if he sees 
her. I have known many a good 
chance lost just by a chap’s being 
bashful.” 

“ You think, then, that confidence 
is the great thing for success?” 

“ Strange to say,” said the other, 
“all my mistakes in life have arisen 
from want of confidence, not want 
of self-respect—not so bad as that, 
but a sort of hanging back. But 
live and learn. Some horses can’t 
stand too much corn, but none are 
the worse for a good feed at proper 
times.” 

“Well,” said Guy, who began 
for a few seconds to feel as if his 
own education had been sadly un- 
practical, but who now became 
much amused, “then you would 
give a day-school elementary edu- 
cation, and a free run of the house; 
what else?” 

“TI don’t object to a little parlez 
vous,” said the other; “ not neces- 
sary, but, if a French master comes 
handy, it does no harm. Strange to 
say, I often quite forget my French, 
though; not that it much matters. 
You see all foreigners, especially 
Frenchmen, are so confoundedly 
ignorant and self-opinionated, that 
the less you have to do with them 
the better, except in the way of 
business. Then make ’em come to 

ou.” 

“ You led me to understand that 
you had a large foreign connec- 
tion.” 

“So I have—so I have,” said 
Mr. Slingsby. “A good horse is 
never a bad colour. Business is 
business, if it comes from the old 
gentleman himself, and must be 
3—2 
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attended to accordingly.” And Mr. 
Slingsby lighted another cigar. 

Guy was not a connoisseur in 
tobacco. But he observed that the 
odour of the small dark-coloured 
roll now in process of consump- 
tion was, to his unsophisticated 
taste, more nauseous than that of 
the larger narcotic preparation in- 
flicted on him on the former 
journey. He was looking with the 
effort of one who seeks to calculate 
how long it will be before the 
enemy is reduced to its last ash, 
when Mr. Slingsby, observing the 
direction of his eyes, emitted a pro- 
fuse volume of smoke, and said, 
“Have a weed? Prime cheroots ; 
nothing worth smoking but che- 
roots. Try one.” 

Guy, remembering the former pro- 
fession of faith in something called 
Havannah, said, “I thought Ha- 
vannahs were the best.” 

“Aha, my boy,” said the 
smoker; “can put you up toa 
wrinkle. You'll often hear of Ha- 
vannahs that are good—never be- 
lieve them ; Havannah is dead. His 
foreman has carried on the busi- 
ness, but it’s not the same thing as 
in the old man’s time. No, no— 
stick to cheroots ; won’t you have 
one?” 

“Thank you—no.” 

“ Great mistake,” said the other. 
“ However, that’s your affair. We 
were talking about education. 
Well, when a lad gets to fourteen, 
or sixteen at the latest, put him at 
the desk. Get him to real work. 
By the time he’s eighteen or nine- 
teen you’ve made a man of him; 
fit for anything. You'd hardly 
believe it, now, but I was in busi- 
ness for myself before I was one- 
and-twenty.” 

“ Very early!” 

“ Why, yes—very early—hardly 
gives a man time to turn round. 
Mean to marry and settle one of 
these days, though. Lady Frances 
at Plumville ?” 
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“No,” said Guy. 

“ See much of her?” 

“No.” 

Mr. Slingsby evidently meditated 
a further attack on the subject of 
Lady’ Frances. Then he thought 
better of it, andsmoked. The train 
slackened, approaching Swindon. 
“Take my advice, and let me order 
you a glass of brandy and water,” 
said he, extricating his long legs 
from the carriage. ‘ Waitress 
won’t try any tricks upon me. I 
know too well what is the right 
sort. Have a glass?” 

And disgusted with Guy’s un- 
sociable negatives, Mr. Slingsby 
entered into a lively and confiden- 
tial conversation with one of the 
young women behind the counter. 


XXIV. 


CHAPTER 


SLINGSBY, SKIPPER, AND CO. 
Mr. Tuomas Siinessy appeared 
to be engaged in a large and 
multifarious business in many parts 
of the world. He was a partner, 
perhaps a sole partner, in many 
firms. There were Thomas Slings- 
by and Co., of Lower Thames- 
street, and Skipper and Slingsby, 
of Plumport, and Slingsby, Skip- 
per and Co., of Gloucester, and 
perhaps even more; and Mr. 
Thomas Slingsby was perpetually 
oscillating between these various 
centres of attraction like a great 
plaid-coated pendulum. 

The offices of this widely diffused 
firm in the town of Plumport con- 
sisted in one large room looking out 
over a convenient yard, accessible 
by canal, by road, and by railway. 
A little wooden railing ran across 
this room inside the door. Within 
the railing were two large desks— 
or rather one large double desk, 
at which people had to stand, or to 
perch upon high stools to write ; 
and a leather-covered writing table, 
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with room for a writer to sit on 
each side with his legs under the 
middle, between the little pillars 
full of drawers. 

Three or four clerks were gene- 
rally more or less busy in the room, 
which contained, moreover, a copy- 
ing press, a large press or cupboard 
full of lettered drawers and pigeon- 
holes, and a number of oblong 
shields of cardboard, hung to hooks 
on the wall, each of which was the 
cover of a pile of various sized 
papers. 

It was the habit of Mr. Thomas 
Slingsby to transact business aloud 
in the office. Not that he dictated 
after the manner of Mr. MacAn- 
drew ; on the contrary, he either 
wrote or addressed his own letters, 
or gave general directions how to 
write them to a clerk. But he 
talked freely and openly with all 
who came to do business. He 
liked to be open and above board 
to them. 

Mr. Slingsby was in his office, 
reading the newspaper; three clerks 
were diligently writing. “ Tele- 
graph to Messrs. Slingsby and 
Co.,”’ said he, “and ask if there is 
any more intelligence.” 

A small man stealthily entered 
the office. He looked round in a 
deprecating manner. It is un- 
necessary to describe him, for it was 
no other than M. Macrocleptos. 

“Messire Slingbee,”’ said he, 
with a low bow to the clerk nearest 
the door. The clerk pointed with 
his pen to his master, and con- 
tinued writing. 

“T am Mr. Thomas Slingsby, 
of the firm of Skipper and Slings- 
by,” said he, “and ready for any 
commands. Here I sit at the 
receipt of custom.” 

* Il Signor parla Italiano ?” 

*“ What does he say?” said Mr. 
Slingsby inquiringly to all his 
clerks. 

“He says that he’s an Italian,” 
answered one. 
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“ Ttalian—no—parle Engleesh,” 
said Mr. Slingsby. 

“ Monsieur parle Francais ?” 

“He says he’s a Frenchman,” 
said the clerk. 

“How can he be a Frenchman 
and an Italian too, you booby ?” 
said his master. 

** Mosso—no 
parle Engleesh.” 

Mr. Macrocleptos dived in his 
pocket—produced a huge pocket 
book, selected from its depth a 
folded paper, entered within the 
rail, and advancing close to Mr. 
Thomas Slingsby, looked up in his 
face. He came so close, and the 
difference of height was so great, 
that his head bent back till his 
face was nearly horizontal. 

“Well,” said Mr. Slingsby, 
when he had read his note, “ then 
you can speak English ?” 

“ Ver leetle,”’ said Mr. 
cleptos. 

* What can we do for you here, 
eh?” 

“ T—want—sipment for rotaie,” 
said the Greek contractor. 

“What’s rotaie?” said 
other. 

* Vot you call rail.” 

“ Oh—shipping for rails—very 
well. We're your people for that. 
Rails from Plumville Works I 
suppose ? ” 

Mr. Macrocleptos nodded. 

“Where to?” 

“ Pireé—dat is Aten. Grees, 
you know,” explained the Greek, 
who knew no English. 

“Very well — nothing 
Freight’s now much fallen. 
you know price per ton?” 

“’OQw much,” said the Greek, 
in a confidential whisper. 

Mr. Slingsby kept dodging back- 
wards to avoid the actual contact on 
which Mr. Macrocleptos seemed 
bent. As he put one leg back, the 
other put the corresponding one 
forward, so that they performed a 
sort of orbit about the great desk, 
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as if they had been wrestling or 
slowly waltzing. 

“Depends,” said Mr. Slingsby ; 
“mebbe eight shillings, mebbe 
sixteen, mebbe twenty-four. Put 
a. business question, and I’ll give ¢ 
business answer. All fair and 
above board, here.” 

“Ate silling— much leetle — 
vingt quatre—much dear,” said 
the Greek, “depend on de time— 
and de silence,’ added he, in a 
whisper. 

“ Better write,and we'll answer,” 
said Mr. Slingsby. ‘“ Write in 
English if you can, ‘but, if you can’t 
write it better than you speak it, 
write in French, and we will get it 
made out. Good day.” 

Mr. Macrocleptos seemed unde- 
sirous of leaving. 

“Tam stopping at the Pig and 
Whistle,” said Mr. Slingsby ; “ dine 
at one. Glass of brandy and 
water after. If you like a drop, 
look in. You must get your 
dinner somewhere. May as well 
get it there. Good day.” 

“ Messire, che fous salue,” 
the Greek merchant. 


said 


Cuaptrer XXV. 


THE MANAGER IS CONFIDENTIAL. 


Mr. MacAnprew received Guy on 


his return with more cordiality 
than was his wont. After a brief 
interview, interspersed with the 
usual diversions in favour of Messrs. 
Green, Stumps, and Dodder, and 
a short tour round the interior of 
the yard, he came into Guy’s room 
for a little further chat. 

“So the Baron told you the 
Bank of Athens was good,” said he. 

“Yes,” said Guy, “ he intimated 
that, of the two, it was a little 
more reliable than the Government 
of Athens. But he said he did 
not know the manager.” 

“Crafty old fox,” replied Mac- 
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Andrew. “That looks well, you 
know—looks as if he were afraid 
they were treading on his heels; 
you can never be up to those 
Jews, they are as deep as —as 
deep as Blazes. Then you saw the 
manager? What sort of a chap 
was he?” 

“He seemed to me a very clever, 
well-informed man—a man quite 
at home, I should fancy, in Paris. 
Then he took me to call on the 
chairman.” 

“The Duke of —— Duke of 
something, didn’t you say ?”’ 

“Duke of For¢ada.” 

“ And what was the duke like r” 

“ Well,” said Guy, “he seemed 
very busy, and he wanted you to 
take some shares in the railway.” 

“The old dodge,” said the 
manager, “the old dodge. Depend 
upon it, he and little Macro—what’s 
his name—are all in partnership in 
the matter. It does not matter to 
us, you see, as the acceptances are 
all right, but I’m pretty sure there’s 
something at the bottom of it. I 
should have stood out for some- 
thing more, only foreign orders are 
slack.” 

The fact was that the foreign 
correspondence being reduced from 
the state of a constant blister and 
only semi-intelligible bugbear to 
the manager, was now in so simple 
and straightforward a condition, 
that Mr. MacAndrew could no 
longer conceal from himself the 
fact of the serious decrease of the 
foreign business. He, in common 
with others of his fraternity, were 
apt to attribute this unpleasant 
phenomenon to the completion of 
railways, to the efforts of foreign 
governments to foster a short-lived 
and unnatural competition with the 
English iron masters—in short, to 
any reason but the one true and 
unpalatable one that the greedi- 
ness of the makers, which had long 
led them to neglect the quality of 
their manufacture, in their anxiety 
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to produce enormous quantity, and 
the sullen ignorance of the men, 
were gradually nursing up a for- 
midable rivalship in the factories 
of Belgium and of Germany. 

“T have had to stop all over- 
time,” said the manager. “If things 
don’t mend I shall have to reduce 
the hands; that’s why I spared you 
to go to Paris. Why, three years 
ago I should as soon have let you 
go to the moon.” 

“TI hope you are quite contented 
with what I have been able to do,” 
said Guy. 

“Why, yes—on the whole; I 
don’t think I could have done much 
better myself. You carried out my 
instructions precisely, and when 
you do that you never are far out. 
I am going round the works. By 
the by e, there’ s a capital story 
about Dodder.’ 

Guy looked up. 

“You know Dodder preaches,” 
said Mr. MacAndrew. “I’ve often 
We 


had a curiosity to hear him. 
are Presbyterians, you know, mem- 
bers of the real Christian Church, 
with none of your Romish super- 
stitions of bishops and liturgies. 
We don’t think a minister wants 
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an old fellow of ever so many 
hundred years ago to teach him 
how to pray—so I had no con- 
scientious scruples about hearing 
Dodder.” 

“ Well,” said Guy. 

“Well,” said the other, “as to 
the sermon it was neither here nor 
there—partly right, and partly 
wrong. More life and earnestness, 
though, than in ten years of old 
Splatt. But what bothered me 
was the prayer.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“ Why, he began all right,” said 
MacAndrew, “no dearly beloved 
brethren, or any of that nonsense. 
But then he got confused. He 
didn’t see it—but I did. Why, 
you'll never guess how he wound 
up—never. Wouldn’t have believed 
it if I hadn’t heard it with my own 
ears. ‘ May we all go up Jacob’s 
ladder,’ said he, ‘and be caught 
like fish in the Gospel net, and sit 
clothed in our right minds.’ I al- 
most burst out laughing—I did, 
indeed. But really this is too bad, 
keeping me in this way; I shall 
never cure you,” said the manager, 
as he departed. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXPERIENCE in many ways avouches the truth of the old proverb 
concerning the votary priests, 
Many stand waving devoutly the magical rod, 
For one that is utterly rapt by the fire of the god. 

There is a slender magical wand about which the saying is peculiarly 
true—that delicate instrument which is the symbol of the artist. There 
are many excellent painters, and the cultivation of the age is both 
ripening those amongst us and fostering the oncoming of more, so 
that there is much beauty spread about the path of civilised man. 
There are a few artists to be found now and again who are not primarily 
men, moving in Society, Bohemia, or otherwhere, and very pleasant 
fellows, with art as their daily pursuit or recreation ; but who are first 
and foremost and altogether the slaves of the lamp of Beauty, and must 
serve that ideal with their lives, being men of the world only when the 
utmost of service has been drawn from them, and they may emerge from 
the sphere which is the truly real to them, to enter into that external life 
which is the truly real to most of us. With such as these art must 
be, to use the words of Edgar Poe, “not a purpose, but a passion,” 
and he goes on to say that “the passions should be held in reverence ; 
they must not, they cannot, at will be excited, with an eye to the paltry 
compensations, or the more paltry commendations, of mankind.” Every 
worker of this kind is to some extent an offering on a shrine, as compared 
with one who can sacrifice when and what he will, or not at all. This 
absorption of a person in a pursuit must take place, to a greater or less 
degree, whenever the message of a new presentment of beauty or 
thought is being introduced to the world. Almost invariably, too, 
the devotion of any kind of genius is for a long time a thankless offering, 
nay, is often rejected and scorned by the generality, who are content 
with things as they are, and see no reason why accepted fashions should 


have to face an uncompromising new ideal ; but are unconsciously saying 


to themselves, in one way or other: 
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Hush! do not say a word: 
The truth is perilous ; 

The great pool will be stirred, 

And this were wrong for us. 


It may seem strange to some for words such as these to be used of Art, 
which would be more intelligible in reference to philosophy, or science. 
3ut in Art, as in Music too, new schools are born flying a new banner, 
about the placing of whi¢h on the highest turret top there is often keen 
and prolonged contention. 

Mr. Burne-Jones is a strange genius ‘of the kind we have spoken of, 
working out new developments in the painter’s art. With the claims 
made for him by his crowd of followers, with the onslaught made by 
those who challenge his novel méthods, he does not busy himself at 
all; he is a retiring painter living in the dreams and exercise of his 
art, and not at all in the bustle and contentions of art-criticism, which is 
as different in kind from art itself as a pair of eyeglasses being adjusted 
for its focus is different from a water-lily lying on the placid water in 
which it lives its life. 

Mr. Burne-Jones conforms, apparently with some unwillinguess, to the 
fashion of the times when he sends his pictures to exhibitions, exposing 
himself to the notoriety and gabble which such a public act involves ; his 
ideal would seem to be rather that of the simple-minded medieval 
painters, who, when their picture was done, turned it out of the studio 
into the next room, whither anyove might find his way whom the 
ittraction of the pictures that had gone before, or the private repute of 
the artist, might have drawn. 

Edward Burne-Jones was born, on the 28th August, 1833, in Birming- 
ham, a city whose hapless library, now rising again from its ashes, 
might fitly adorn its walls with some reflection at least from the splendid 
flames of Mr. Burne-Jones’s conception of the Burning of ‘Troy. 

The boy’s parents were Welsh by origin, his great-grandfather having 
been a poor Welsh schoolmaster. Several earlier members of the line 
were the same, quiet, inoffensive men who have bequeathed to their 
descendant the powers of patience and of application. 

Living in Birmingham, among inartistic people and surroundings, the 
child had not much to foster a disposition towards art and especially to- 
wards ideal art. But there was an innate tendency, how inborn who 
shall say? and the child of four found it natural to think in drawing, 
and to revel in little childish sketches. The time was not so far advanced 
in appreciation, or rather in the recognition of the place and mission, of 
beauty, as the present. Ruskin’s influence, which has since spread with 
such noiseless multifold footfall, was then unknown. As the boy grew 
up, his aspirations may have been a little nipped. His father’s cireum- 
stances were narrow, and probably, to the mind of the district at that 
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time, a boy might as well idle altogether as dream of being a painter 
by profession. 

Burne-Jones went to school in Birmingham,at King Edward the VIth’s 
School, then under the charge of that excellent schoolmaster, the late 
Dr. James Prince Lee, afterwards Bishop of Manchester. From this 
school the youth passed to Oxford, where he found a chum with whom 
he has been on terms of the closest friendship ever since, and who 
afforded him that brotherhood of sympathy which he needed. Half a 
year younger than himself, William Morris came to Oxford under not 
very different circumstances from his own, and as full of aspiration. 
Morris’s family was perhaps rather more fully endowed with this world’s 
goods than his friend’s, but any impetus that he had received towards an 
artistic career came solely from within himself. The two young fresh- 
men entered Exeter College together, and within a few days met and 
began that friendship which has ever since meant so much, and been so 
much to both. 

Morris had written no poems, Burne-Jones had never attempted 
colour. Together they studied carvings, antiquities, and forms of beauty 
in art and legend at Oxford. There Morris wrote his first poem, which 
is still in manuscript only ; and Burne-Jones in the middle of his Oxford 
course met with a picture which helped him to make definite the career 
that he had decided on. He had had no help cr training, but had 
sketched by himself, and had not felt moved towards the English paint- 
ing of the time, when Landseer was dominant and Maclise popular. A 
picture of Rossetti’s, one of the cycle of Dantesque subjects, was to him 
as a light to tinder, and enabled him to see and choose his way for him- 
self. The picture was that one of Dante kneeling, drawing the face of 
Beatrice, on the anniversary of her death, when, as Browning described : 

Dante once prepared to paint an angel, 

Whom to please + You whisper, Beatrice. 
While he mused, and traced it, and retraced it, 
. In there broke the folk of his Inferno, 

. You and I will never see that picture. 
While he mused on love and Beatrice, 
While he softened o'er his outlined angel, 
In they broke, those “ people of importance :” 
We and Bice bear the loss for ever. 

Men who were youths five and twenty or thirty years ago, consider it 
would be difficult for the present younger generation to realise what a 
dearth of imaginative painting there was at that time. Intothe dull pond 
of that period Dante Rossetti seems to have thrown a stone, the rippling 
circles from which caught poetic minds bent on art, as by a charm. 

Burne-Jones felt—perhaps only dimly at that time—that he wanted to 
be shown how what has been the glory of literature could be put into 


painting. Biographical painting, dramatic painting, there had been, but 
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poetical painting, corresponding in its own domain to the work of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shelley, Keats in the province of literature, had 
not been in England until Rossetti inspired a new school with something 
of the old Florentine feeling. Burne-Jones was ready and ripe for this 
touch, and Morris and he studying in sympathy together, the one find- 
ing poetry in word painting, the other in the field of the brush, were 
able to work out some preparation for a life. The routine of an 
academy course might have rendered Burne-Jones’s career an easier one 
in some respects, but while insuring more scholastic correctness, it might 
also have somewhat quenched the glow and impaired the free indivi- 
duality of his poetico-pictorial conceptions. Holman Hunt was a 
painter who for a short time now also strongly affected Burne-Jones. His 
“Light of the World,” his picture of the “ Druidic Circle,’ and his 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” had their influence upon the young man’s 
fancy. 

The college to which Burne-Jones and Morris belonged was a large 
one and slightly fast; and probably the pair of friends had not very 
much in common with the average undergraduate, and consequently 
lived rather a secluded life amid their hopes and dreams. Four years 
they were at Oxford together, and then came to London, which now in 
the concentration of its aggregate of genius and the variety of opportu- 
nities which it offers to the student of every kind, may fairly be styled the 
greatest university in the world. Morris came to London with Street 
the architect, who was then migrating from Oxford, and Burne-Jones 
and he established themselves in lodgings together, where they lived for 
two or three years. Swinburne was also at Oxford with Burne-Jones, 


overlapping his last term or two by his own freshman term, and has 
been a friend ever since, dedicating to him “affectionately and 
admiringly ”’ his first series of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.” 

Burne-Jones now (1856) turned seriously to painting as a profession. 
He obtained an introduction to his hero, Rossetti, who met him with 
great kindness, and has been his only master. Of his debt to Rossetti, 
who is only about five years his senior, he is accustomed to speak as if 


it were beyond reckoning. The younger man not only received the 
technical and spiritual enlightenment he needed by watching the other, a 
whole summer through, at his work on a picture from beginning to end, 
but he also received that which with his extremely sensitive nature he 
sorely needed in the inception of his own work, the kindly attention and 
fostering encouragement, the exercise of which really constituted 
Rossetti his father. For some time his work was in the obedience of a 
young nature an imitation of Rossetti, but in a few years his own expres- 
sion was attained. His méthod and manner of work came by degrees ; 
with different subjects and his own fancy came different treatment, until 
now there is a considerable gap between them, Rossetti clinging more to 
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realistic life, while Burne-Jones inclines to ideal work and abstract forms 
of beauty. 

From the time when he began to work until now, Mr. Burne-Jones has 
laboured incessantly, with scarcely any intervals for rest. That such has 
been the case will be manifest to any one who thinks of the magnitude 
and importance of the work done, and reflects on the fact that the painter 
is still full four years short of fifty. 

In 1857-8 Burne-Jones was associated with Rossetti, Morris, Prinsep, 
and others in the production of a series of fresco paintings in distemper 
upon the walls of the Oxford Union Debating Room, illustrative of the 
cycle of Arthurean romance. This work arose out of a suggestion made 
by Woodward, the architect, and was originally intended to be a slight 
matter, to be done in about a fortnight. It is sad to think that owing to 
the walls not having been properly dried or prepared, the paintings are 
rapidly becoming spoiled. 

In 1861 was the beginning of the now well-known house of Morris 
and Company, Mr. Burne-Jones being one of the originators. It was 
then hoped that the scheme would embrace fresco painting, it being the 
intention to do representations of legends for the walls of public 
buildings or other places. This project has never been developed in the 
way of ordinary business; Burne-Jones, however, designed many stained 
glass windows, for which the firm gained honours. 

Mr. Burne-Jones is the polar opposite of the “slick” painter, or the 
painter who works to order, or to supply a popular demand. This fact 
introduces a peculiar difficulty in speaking of his pictures in anything 
like the order of a catalogue. Of some of his works the entire concep- 
tion is on so large a scale that a group of inter-related pictures is 
required for its full exhibition. Of these, perhaps, three or four were 
painted a dozen years ago, while the rest are only to be seen in the 
various studies made for them, or in a partially finished state. We 
have, therefore, to bear in mind that the painter is at the present time 
in the full middle tide of his life’s work, and that any general analysis 
would be unfair, until he shall have fully worked out his purposes. 

We may turn, however, to a few pictures that have been exhibited, and 
then say a word upon what is to be seen in that enchanted region 
which one day of the week so generously opens its doors, that many 
of the many visitors must often wish that, without interfering with 
the vanished artist’s work, it were possible for it to be always Sunday 
afternoon. 

“Green Summer” was exhibited in 1863, and was one of the earliest 
of Mr. Burne-Jones’s pictures that attracted marked attention. It is a 
work almost in monochrome, for in the picture is a circle of women all in 
green, in varying harmony with the landscape. Nothing but their faces 
shines out of the green colour. 
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About 1866 came “The Story of Dorothea,’ perhaps the first 
important picture. The moment has been chosen when Theophilus 
is just entering his house, and is looking back on the forum whence the 
body of Dorothea is being carried out after her death. Snow is all 
about. Some girls are at a frozen fountain. The Emperor or proctor is 
leaving the awning from which he has been watching the execution. 
Theophilus is smiling sadly, in mingled feeling of the folly and grief of 
the scene and of his thoughts; of the girl losing her young days, and of 
what she had said to him. She had scorned his apprehensions regarding 
death, and had said gaily, “I will bring you roses and apples from the 
garden I go to.” As he moves to turn away, he sees the heavenly 
messenger, bearing a basket filled with the roses and apples of 
Paradise. 

In 1869 was shewn “ The Wine of Circe,” a golden-looking picture. 
The enchantress, robed in saffron, is pouring into cups a thick, black 
distilment. Two transformed panthers, black leopards of strange aspect, 
are looking up at her, and crouching about her. <A golden awning 
spreads over the upper part of the picture, and a band of deep, yellow 
sunflowers is at the back of the spread table. Behind, again, is a streak 
of fair green sea, on which are seen the Greek ships coming up. The 
colours here have their meaning, as generally is the case in Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s pictures, where the symbolism and relations of colour form as 
separate a part of the design as the structural imagination of it. Circe 
is the child of the sun and the sea, and has her attributes about her. 

Mr. Dante Rosetti’s sonnet “ For ‘The Wine of Circe,’ by Edward 
Burne-Jones,” will help to kindle our memories of the picture : 

Dusk-haired and gold-robed o’er the golden wine 
She stoops, wherein, distilled of death and shame, 
Sink the black drops; while, lit with fragrant flame, 
Round her spread board the golden sunflowers shine. 
Doth Helios here with Hecaté combine 

(O Circe, thou their votaress *) to proclaim 

For these thy guests all rapture in Love’s name, 
Till pitiless Night give Day the counter-sign ? 
Lords of their hour, they come. And by her knee 
Those cowering beasts, their equals heretofore, 
Wait ; who with them in new equality 

To-night shall echo back the sea’s dull roar 

With a vain wail from passion’s tide-strown shore 
Where the dishevelled seaweed hates the sea. 

In 1870 “ Phyllis and Demophoon” was exhibited in the gallery of the 
Old Water Colour Society. This is a subject taken from the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid. Phyllis dies for love of Demophoon, who leaves her. 
She weeps herself into an almond tree. One day as he passes under the 
tree, it breaks into blossom, and flings its arms around him for a moment 
with the words— 
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Dic mihi quid feci nisi non sapienter amavi. 

An idea of the immense amount of work that goes into a picture of 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s may be gained froma sketch of one which takes 
its groundwork from the legend of Troy. The centre piece, which 
covers a huge canvas, has had room found for it in Mr. G. F. Watts’s 
studio. Such a centre piece in such a picture represents the crowning 
glory of its main idea, as, if the legend poetised in colour be of a saint, 
would be rendered by the saint’s apotheosis or rapture. Here the central 
notion is of that fated apple of the myth, and the choice to which of the 
three it shall be given,—to Wisdom, Power, or Beauty. By one side of the 
largest picture is a painting of the Rape of Helen, and on the other side 
is Troy on fire. The predella, or department of the complete picture 
which gives minor details of the story, or flashes of symbolic sugges- 
tiveness like a proverbial saying from the chorus of a Greek play, consists 
of three broad pictures alternating with four narrow slips, arow beneath 
the three largest designs. The broadest picture of this part is painted 
but not yet finished. It represents the feast of Peleus, into which un- 
invited Discord is just entering, a gray figure upon whom the eyes of all 
the deities at the banquet are directed. The other pictures are of 
““Venus Concordia,” the peace of Venus, and “ Venus Discordia” ; and 
the slips are of Fortune, Fame, Oblivion, and of Love that makes all 
things new again. The Fortune panel shows a figure of that genius 
turning a huge wheel, upon which stand men, the foot of one being on 
the level of the head of another—a most striking conception altogether. 

In 1872 were begun four large pictures conveying the always delight- 
ful story of the Sleeping Beauty. The maidens sleeping by their loom, 
with wild roses running riot in tangles in the background, take one into 
the very atmosphere of summer’s sweetest drowsiness. 

“ Love among the Ruins” was exhibited in 1873, the first picture sent 
to exhibition for a long period. The title, but not the subject, of the 
picture is taken from a poem of Browning’s. 

Ten important pictures are in different stages of progregs, the Perseus 
series, in which the subject is so treated as to absorb something of that 
modern enlightenment which has shown that the ancient myths were not 
mere idle tales, but embodied poetic, if not philosophic, truths. The 
pictures of this cluster are made representations of the sun’s victory, 
when he seeks Medusa, or the moon, and wins Andromeda from 
darkness. The series begins with dawn and ends with twilight, thus 
completing the subject in that cyclic manner to which Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
poetic tendency leads him. The pictures all seem to be of men and 
women, but like parables, have all underneath the surface their latent 
purpose and point. 

The opening of the Grosvenor Gallery in 1877 doubtless introduced 
many persons to Mr. Burne-Jones’s pictures, to whom he had appeared 
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before as but the distorted figure of shadowy rumour. 
sented there by the weirdly poetic “ Merlin” picture, by a composite 
symbolic picture, “The Days of Creation,” and by the lustrous beauty of 
“Venus’s Looking-Glass.” These have been already described in The 
University Magazine of that date, as also in their season the pictures of 
the succeeding year, “ Laus Veneris,’ “Pan and Psyche,’ and the 
“ Chant D’Amour.” 


He was repre- 


To the last picture Mr. Swinburne’s dedication to Mr. Burne-Jones of 
his “ Poems and Ballads” is supposed to have special reference, sympa- 


thising so keenly as it does with that ideal of the painter’s, of life 
where there is no darkness, and the shadow of vermilion is not black, 


but only a deeper vermilion. 


Is there place in the land of your labour, 
Is there room in your world of delight, 
Where change has not sorrow for neigh- 

bour, 
And day has not night ? 


In their wings though the sea-wind yet 
quivers, 
Will you spare not a space for them there 
Made green with the running of rivers 
And gracious with temperate air ; 
In the fields and the turreted cities, 
That cover from sunshine and rain, 
Fair passions and bountiful pities 
And loves without stain ? 


In a land of clear colours and stories, 
In a region of shadowless hours, 


The dedicatory verses include these :— 


Where earth has a garment of glories, 
And a murmur of musical flowers ; 

In woods where the spring half uncovers, 
The flush of her amorous face, 

By the waters that listen for lovers, 
For these is there place ? 


Though the world of your hands be more 
gracious, 
And lovelier in lordship of things 
Clothed round by sweet art with the 
spacious _ 
Warm heaven of her imminent wings, 
Let them enter, unfledged and nigh faint- 
ing, 
For the love of old loves and lost times ; 
And receive in your palace of painting 
This revel of rhymes. 


In the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition of the present year are the 
pictures of the Pygmalion series, and the Annunciation, the latter having 
been both conceived and executed lately, but the former having been 
designed and studied so long as fourteen years ago, but painted only last 
year, 

Mr. Burne-Jones married in 1860, and his family consists of one son 
and one daughter. He lives between Kensington and Hammersmith, in a 
house of some historic interest, for the most ancient part of it formed the 
residence of Richardson, the novelist. 

Mr. Burne-Jones has travelled in Italy with Ruskin, but mostly stays 
at home, rarely taking even brief holiday, being fully absorbed by his 
pursuit, even to the extent of the keenest anxiety about the develop- 
ment of work in progress. It needs either a strong backbone or an un- 
flinching purpose to sit at an easel day by day from nine to half-past 
five or six; few literary workers could keep the bow bent for so long a 
period. 
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We may conclude with a few words on Mr. Burne-Jones’s position and 
style. He is thought to take his figures bodily out of the land of 
dreams; he really studies more and more closely from nature as the 
years go on; and the number of elaborate studies which precede the paint- 
ing of each department of a great picture would astonish those who do not 
realise of what patient labour genius is prodigal, and how as the Chinese 
sage says, if the ordinary man should succeed by ten efforts, the superior 
man will succeed by a hundred. Mr. Burne-Jones’s process may be one 
of selection, of transformation, but an actual face is always held within 
his most shadowy and ideal conceptions. He likes the support of feel- 
ing that his work is sane and sound, and that though it sift Nature by a 
poetic standard, it was Nature that set it going. His aim however is not 
to repeat nature, but to make the unmade. The pictures of those who 
with extreme realistic feeling strive to mimic nature he has been known 
to say are often pleasant to him to look upon, but not what he longs to 
do. His pictures are not of life as it is, but of life as he would have it 
to be, of life purged from its dross and made perfect and pure, and 
beautiful in freedom. A man’s picture, if his hand be untouched by 
affectation, is his heart’s longing and his life’s ideal. 

This mystical painter would be, and is, own brother to the poet, and 
as such should be appreciated. Poetic ideas in art he would regard as 
brotherly to, but not identical with, poetical ideas expressed in literature ; 
and many a subject he would put away as belonging more properly to 
verse ; doubtless with the greater pleasure watching his friend William 
Morris work it out. Within the field occupied by the ray of colour, and 
defined by the boundary of line, he finds his full expression and the 
natural home of his ideas ; recognising the while that the English have 
a stronger bent up to the present for poetic expression in literature than 
in art. 

He may be said to have a bias for a classic mould for his ideas, and to 
a certain extent, perhaps, the allegation may be true. But the modern 
world, with its bodies swathed and hidden in the ugly black coat or the 
latest fashion of the milliner, would afford but a constrained and realistic 
mode of expression. The Hebrew legend-world, though remote enough for 
art, and streaked with power and beauty, and though in a sense familiar 
to the bulk of the community, has its objections on account of the doc- 
trinal prejudices attached to it. The Scandinavian epics he might like 
to take, but the way of appreciation seems not yet to be enough pre- 
pared. But upon whatever periods he may place the scaffolding of his 
compositions, his perpetual attempt is to unchronologise the time, to 
make his scenes transact themselves in no fixed era at all, but in the 
eternal time of beauty. His landscapes are designedly landscapes ot 
fairyland, or of no man’s land. Passions proper to all time, permanent 
qualities of human nature, are the root of his work; whether associated 
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with Egypt, Assyria, or Greece, matters not to him so long as they come 
within the scope of what he loves to treat. 

Classical or medizval as he may be in form, he is essentially modern 
in feeling and spirit. His Pygmalion is full of the true fire, but the care 
of the painter has been in the representation of the poetic side of him 
rather than in studied niceties of the archeology of Cyprus. His Venus 
is not of Greece or Italy, but a vision of the Venus of men’s hearts— 
a Celtic Venus, if she have any nationality. 

Certain comparatively new-born qualities that belong to our time he 
seems very fully to have absorbed into his work—the strange wistfulness, 
the pathetic sentiment that has come with modern cultivation; even the 
halting hesitancy which compares with the truculent fierceness that 
endows the heroes of old time with dramatic manhood. In these times 
all times seem to flow together; so much history with its gathered 
results is fused into our minds, that a wonder and sympathy is perforce 
awakened for things gone by, and if a painter absorbs the strange tale of 
the world into his work, it is no wonder if it be not over cheerful, or over 
positive, as the work of those who saw around them only the simple 
vigour and ignorance of their own clan. 

In the method of Mr. Burne-Jones’s work, the action of a limb, as 
carrying out the conception of the whole composition, would be a matter 
of intense interest, while the drawing of subordinate details, provided the 
result did not look ugly, would not give him anxiety, even if slightly 
wrong in anatomy, or dubious in perspective. It must not be forgotten 
that what is called the “ poetic licence” has been allowed in all ages, 
and to great poets. Accuracy is essentially a scientific quality; in 
painting it cannot be lost sight of, but if beauty were subordinated to it, 
there might be a sorry result. 

Mr. Burne-Jones, as a painter, may claim all he will of the poet’s 
privileges ; his pictures are representations of ideal beauty and abstract 
romance, containing little or no story but that of the loveliness itself of 
the forms, or the undercurrent of meaning in the relation of the groups 
of the figures, and no less of the colours in which they shine. We 
should imagine that William Morris’s dedication of his ‘“ Earthly 
Paradise” would form a very fit definition also of the purpose of much 
of Mr. Burne-Jones’s work. We feel confident that it would help many 
people in their appreciation of him to regard him rather from the 
poetical than the technical side. Except to a mind highly educated in 
the subtle suggestiveness, and even parabolic character, which is 
enshrined in departments of life where it is often little expected, Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s pictures may present a study offering some little difficulty 
at first. But this is no objection to a great poet, who, if truly uncon- 
ventional and with a message of his own, may remain an object of scorn 
for a generation or more. And why similarly should it be any objection 
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to a painter that the whole produce and speech of his ‘soul cannot be 
estimated and run dry in an hour? Mr. Burne-Jones is at present very 
busy accumulating studies for a picture in progress, which is to be “ The 
Fountain of Youth.” We watch with great interest the position he is 
taking in English art, and welcome the memorable additions which he is 
making to the food, not as yet too plentiful, of our higher faculties. 
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GAVOTTE. 


THe gavotte or gavot originated in the dance of the Gavots, or men of 
the Pays de Gap, who inhabited a town of that name in Upper 
Dauphiné, in France. About that period, as a social dance, it was very 
much used. A celebrated contemporary of Hindel named Mattheson 
(1681-1764), says, with reference to the gavotte, “ the expression should 
be that of a right jubilant joy;’ the “jumping” movement is a 
particular feature of it, and by no means the “running.” All gavottes 
are not accompanied by the musette, the peculiarity of which is, that the 
fundamental or “ drone bass” never changes, thus imitating the quaint, 
monotonous sound of the bagpipe; but the addition of the musette 
affords variety, thus relieving a composition, which may have to be con- 
stantly repeated, of a monotony, which after a time, would otherwise 
become somewhat tiresome. Cotgrave calls the gavotte a kind of brawl, 
danced commonly by one alone. Arbuthnot and Pope in Martinus 
Scriblerus remarks: “The disposition in a fiddle to play tunes in pre- 
ludes, sarabands, jigs and gavots, are real qualities in the instrument.” 
Littré says its original peculiarity as a danse grave was, that the dancers 
lifted their feet from the ground, while in former danses graves they 
walked or shuffled. The gavotte must begin on the third beat of the 
bar, and finish with a half bar. 

The musette which may be called a second gavotte, is generally 
similar in construction, and although differing somewhat in form for 
the sake of variety, should be built up as far as possible on the central 
idea of the first gavotte. The best known illustration of a gavotte 
with a musette founded on its opening phrase is that by J. S. Bach 
in G minor, said to have been written in the period 1685-1750. For 
the sake of variety the musette is written in the major key, which is a 
great relief to the ear, especially when the carefully marked nuances 
are attended to by the player. Among those who have left specimens 
of this class of composition behind them are Arcangelo Corelli, 
1653-1713, Johann Baptist Loeillet, Francois Couperin, Jean Philippe 
Rameau, Johann Sebastian Bach, George Friedrich Handel, Jean Marie 
Leclair, Martini, J. Exaudet, Gluck, Kirnberger, and others who 
flourished and enjoyed greater or less renown from the date mentioned 
down to the beginning of the last century. 
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GAVOTTE. 
ARTHUR CRUMP. 
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MICHAEL 


“T wiix here set down the worth 
of a poet (as of that sweet muse of 
his) who not unworthily beareth 
the name of the chiefest Arch- 
angel Michael, and singeth after 
that soule-ravishing manner.” So 
we read in Robert Tofte’s “ Blazon 
of Jealousy,” and, it may be, pause 
to wonder on the faded fame of the 
poet that nearly every contem- 
porary writer loads with eulogy. 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Greene, 
and Heywood, Davies the epigram- 
matist, Selden the antiquary, 


William Browne, and many others, 
praise “the soul-rapping strains of 
that all-lovéd poet,” as Drayton’s 
poems are styled in “ Britannia’s 


Pastorals.” Perhaps there lies an 
explanation in the quaint personal 
adjective, for we hear fully as much 
of Drayton’s sweet nature, dignified 
conversation and purity of life, as 
of the renown of his verses. Such 
virtue (says Mere in his “ Wit’s 
Academy ’’) was almost miraculous 
in so good a wit. It seems to us 
that this charm of character must 
unconsciously have done a great 
deal to widen Drayton’s influence 
among his fellow poets, and to 
build up a renown for which we 
should find it hard to account on 
purely critical grounds. But per- 
haps after all the secret lies in the 
difference of his aim from theirs, in 
the fact that in an essentially dra- 
matic age he dared to vary and 
“ th’ old lyrick kind revive.” 
Drayton’s songs and pastorals 
are by far the most valuable legacy 


DRAYTON. 


he has left us. Changing taste and 
the lapse of years have made his 
once famous historical poems un- 
satisfying and even wearisome ; but 
the charm remains in his more 
fanciful verse, an innocent fresh- 
ness lingers in it, and here and 
there, from among a mass of con- 
ceited tawdriness, we pick out some 
rare jewel of song—still pure and 
bright, with an exquisite simplicity 
of style. 

Occasionally we single out a 
passage of wonderful vigour, 
touched with all the picturesque 
vividness of the time; but as a 
rule vigour is not a special quality 
of Drayton. He seems, in escaping 
the coarseness that soils the work 
of other Elizabethan poets, to have 
also left behind much of the grasp 
of character, richness of ideas and 
lyrical variance, that are their 
chiefest glory. And yet his songs 
have an indefinable charm of their 
own; perhaps we may express it 
roughly as a combination of play- 
fulness and irritability. This play- 
fulness which lights up many of 
his shorter poems is never abso- 
lutely merry or joyful, and is so 
delicate and rare in kind, that any 
name we find for it gives the effect 
of exaggeration. Nothing could 
be further removed from wit, and 
satire it certainly is not; for 
Drayton’s satire is of the clumsiest 
and the heaviest. There is a tender 
humorousness in it, although we 
cannot call it humour, and it is 
certainly easier to feel than to 
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explain the delight of its gay wist- 
fulness. 

The irritability is more plainly 
apparent. All his personal poems 
are touched by it; there, and not 
only there, we hear a little too 
keenly the note of a disillusioned 
and embittered nature. With the 
actual world, with its ignoble 
strifes and disappointments, Dray- 
ton has little sympathy ; fame and 
death must dignify its heroes and 
heroines before he will adopt them 
for his own, and the nymphs and 
shepherds of his non-historical 
poems are frankly and plainly 
unreal. His longest poem has 
neither hero nor heroine, and no 
relation to purely human interests ; 
woods, streams, and mountains are 
the personages of the Polyolbion. 

For Nature of a certain kind 
Drayton had a very real and en- 
during sentiment, but the scenery 
that he admires must be well- 
wooded, pastoral, and (to use one 
of his favourite adjectives) neat. 
He never allows us to forget that 
he was born in Warwickshire, and 
seldom wrote better than when he 
sang the quiet pleasures of its 


meadow-lands and coppices. It. 


may be that his life-long taste for 
the pastoral can be traced to these 
early associations, for it would 
seem that Drayton was of a nature 
singularly simple and sincere ; he 
never appears to have quarrelled 
with an old friend or an early 
opinion, neither did he weary of 
his native lanes and woods. In 
the thirteenth song of the Poly- 
olbion there is a description of the 
Forest of Arden, almost pathetic 
in its inability to comprehend that 
such is not the highest kind of 
natural beauty, and in an earlier 
sonnet he exclaims :— 

Fair Arden, thou my Tempé art alone, 

And thou, sweet Ankor, art my 

Helicon ; 

but rugged mountains and hurry- 
ing torrents, wild cliffs and barren 
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wildernesses, seem to have inspired 
him with a Greek distaste. His ode 
written in the Peak is full of ludi- 
crous discomfort at the cold air, 
and the “grim and horrid caves, 
whose looks affright the day ;”’ it is 
quite in vain that he strives to con- 
sole himself for his exile from the 
south by what of all things in 
Derbyshire he admired the most— 
the baths of Buxton. Even the 
thought that at least the muse is 
everywhere cannot cheat him into 
satisfaction. It is better not to 
imagine how uncomfortable he 
would have felt in Switzerland. 

Drayton was born at Hartshull, 
near Atherstone, in Warwickshire, 
in 1563; that is to say, one year 
before Shakespeare. His parents 
belonged to an old and honourable 
family, but were not rich, it would 
seem, since Michael owed a great 
part of his education to the gene- 
rosity of Sir Henry Goodeere, him- 
self a poet and the friend of poets, 
by whom a not very interesting elegy 
on the death of Prince Henry is to 
be found in Silvester’s collection. 
We may fancy that the kindly 
Mecenas was attracted by the 
poetic promise of this dreamy and 
scholarly lad, who had set his 
ambition on becoming a poet while 
he was quite a child. We find a 
charming account of his early long- 
ing after laurels in one of Drayton’s 
versified letters written to his 
friend, Henry Reynolds: 


For from my cradle you must know that I 

Was still inclin’d to noble Poesie, 

And when that once Pueriles I had read, 

And newly had my Cato construéd, 

In my small self I greatly wondered then 

Among all other, what strange kind of 
men 

These poets were, and pleased with the 
name, 

Tomy mild tutor merrily I came, 

(For I was then a proper goodly page, 

Much like a pigmy, scarce ten years of 
age), 

Clasping my slender arms about his thigh 

‘© Oh, my dear Master, cannot you (quothI) 

Make me a poet °” 
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The wise tutor tasked his pupil’s 
perseverance by a steady course 
of classics, but “ to it hard went I,” 
says Drayton, who soon mastered 


his Ovid and Virgil. We can 
= 
imagine him wandering, Latin 


classic-book in hand, under those 
branches of green Arden that have 
overhung so many poets. Those 
woods were then, as now, full of long 
grass, and all kinds of wild flowers, 
with here and there little natural 
arbours made by the twining 
branches of honeysuckle or dog- 
berry bushes, where one may lie 
down on cowslips and lady smocks, 
and listen all day long to the songs 
of the birds. Here Michael Dray- 
ton must often have come to read, 
laying the base of the solid learn- 
ing and delicate love of nature 
that distinguished him in after- 
life; the green trees, the plashing 
Ankor, and the live things that 
inhabit the wood seem to have 
grown a part of his nature. Doubt- 
less he would often forget his 
#neid to watch a_ frolicsome 
squirrel, and Dido’s sorrow would 
take a sweeter voice when he heard 
his favourite nightingale break 
through the daylight twitter of 
mated birds, like death in life. 
But Drayton was not long satisfied 
to remain a listener; he began 
versifying in the grand style; he 
tells us that : 

Methought I straight had mounted Pegasus, 
And in his full career could make him stop, 
And bound upon Parnassus by-clift top. 

I scorned your ballet then. 

We hear nothing of more boyish 
pleasures ; his books seem to have 
been his best companions. As he 
outgrew the learning of his earlier 
tutors, Sir Henry Goodeere sent 
him to graduate at the University 
of Oxford. 

In 1593 Drayton published his 
first book with a dedication to this 
good-hearted patron. It is called 
“Tdea,” and contains sixty-three 
sonnets in the praise of a lady 
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that he celebrated under this 
name. Bound up with these were 
several eclogues, the outcome of 
his early studies, afterwards re- 
printed as Pastorals. The sonnets 
concern us chiefly. Though often 
spoiled by the tiresome conceits 
and laboured fantasies of the 
period, there are several among 
them so strong, so vigorous, that 
these alone should be able to 
maintain their author’s reputation 
asa poet. They are all in praise 
of the same lady, of whom nothing 
more certain is mentioned than 
that her birthday fell on the 
fourth of August and was cele- 
brated at Mich-Park in Coven- 
try. From a passage in the Poly- 
olbion we may, however, infer that 
Drayton, like Donne, had fallen 
deeply in love with the daughter 
of his patron, with Anne Goodeere, 
of Powlesworth Abbey. From the 
sonnets in her honour, we learn 
that for many years the lovers 
kept up an intercourse, but that 
some unexplained fatality finally 
separated them for ever. From 
the tone of several poems, it 
appears likely that Anne would 
not risk the displeasure of her 
relations. The sonnets that in 
conjunction with later verses re- 
veal this love story, are written in 
a manner so guarded, so purposely 
obseure, that we might almost 
believe that they celebrate an idea 
and no more. But Drayton cautions 
us earnestly against this view, 
beseeching us not to judge the 
strength of his love by such loose 
trifling, for (he says) as some men 
are most humorous in the presence 
of danger, so the passion that 
wrings tears from others can only 
force him to laugh of fortune 
though he die jesting. Indeed, to 
those who perceive in Drayton’s 
poetry the evidence of a singularly 
sensitive nature (whose very irrita- 
bility, like that of Moliére’s Alceste, 
was produced by the discord between 
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his high ideals of life and duty 
and the mean realities) this reserve 
of his deepest feelings will appear 
more natural and pathetic than 
the stormiest. protestations of love. 
We extract the finest of these 
sonnets, in one of which he assures 
Idea of her immortality in his 
verse; the second describes their 
parting. It is written in a passion 
of angry love, butthe love seems 
to have lasted when the anger 
passed, for in the Polyolbion he 
refers with regretful tenderness to 
Anne. He never married, and 
never sang the love praises of any 
other woman. Of women in general 
he speaks with scornful bitterness, 
assuring us that their nature is to 
be cold in love and hot in hate, 
that they are deceitful and wanton, 
shunning neither sin nor shame. 
Their intellectual power he con- 
siders beneath contempt. But for 
Anne he sang with another voice: 


I 


How many paltry, foolish, painted things 


That now in coaches trouble 
street 
Shall be forgotten, whom no poet sings, 
Ere they be well wrapp’d in their wind- 
ing sheet ? 
While I to thee Eternity shall give 
When nothing else remaineth of these 
days, 
And queens, hereafter, shall be glad to 
live 
Upon the alms of thy superfluous 
praise : 
Virgins and matrons reading these, my 
rimes 
Shall be so much delighted with thy 
story 
That they shall grieve they lived not in 
these times, 
To have seen thee, their sex’s only 
glory, 
So shalt thou fly above the vulgar throng 
Still to survive in my immortal song. 


every 


II. 
Since there’s no help, come let us kiss 
and part— 
Nay, I have done, you get no more from 
me, 
And I am glad, yea glad with all my 
heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 
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Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 
And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest 
breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speech- 
less lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of 
Death 
And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 
Now—if thou wouldst—when all have 
given him over, 
From Death to Life thou mightest him 
recover. 


Drayton has so often expressed 
his hatred of “things italionate ” 
that it is strange to find that in the 
next year he published another 
volume of sonnets called “ Idea’s 
Mirrour, Amours in quatorzaines. 
Che suve e tace assai domanda. 
At London, published by James 
Roberts for Nicholas Linge ; Anno 
1594, with an allegorical engra- 
ving.” This volume, dedicated to 
his friend, Anthony Cooke, is ex- 
tremely rare. It is noticed in the 
Censura Literaria but has not been 
remarked by any of Drayton’s 
editors, and we have never been 
able to find a copy of it. It is 
probably a reprint, with additions, 
of the earlier volume. 

During the next three or four 
years Drayton was employed in 
composing four historical legends, 
each written with a moral purpose, 
and in collecting materials for 
twenty-four love letters supposed 
to be written by various historical 
persons, and conceived in the 
manner of Ovid. These were pub- 
lished in 1598 under the titles of 
“England’s Heroical Epistles,” 
and evince the ruling aim of all 
Drayton’s historical and descriptive 
poetry, a patriotic desire to cele- 
brate the heroism and pathos of 
English history, the beauty of 
English scenery. The letters, not- 
withstanding a too prominent pe- 
dantry, show sentiment, and a sense 
of the picturesque, but it is rarely 
that we come across a passage of 
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such keen dramatic insight as this 
from Fair Rosamond’s letter to 
Henry IL. : 


As in the gallerie the other day 
I and my woman passed the time away, 
*Mongst many pictures which were hanging 


'Y> 

The silly girl at length hapt to espie 

Chaste Lucrece image, and desires to 
know, 

What she should be herself that murdered 
so? 

Why girl (quoth I) this is that Roman 
dame 


—Not able then to tell the rest for shame, 

My tongue doth mine own guiltiness 
betray— 

With that I sent the prattling wench 
away. 

At this time Drayton was about 
three-and-thirty years of age, and 
one of the best scholars of his day. 
He was also a popular poet, and in 
1594 he was thought to have won 
for himself a place in the front 
rank of living authors by the pub- 
lication of his‘ Barons’ Wars.” This 
poem was first written in seven- 
line stanzas, but in the second and 
revised edition (1602) the whole 
work was greatly altered and the 
measure changed for Italian 
octaves. The “ Barons’ Wars” was 
received with great favour, was 
widely read, and for many years 
held « foremost position in English 
patriotic literature. Even now the 
poem is interesting and pleasant 
to read, although we find in it 
none of the highest qualities of 
poetry. It isasarhymed chronicle, 
and not as a work of art, that this 
book must be considered. The 
period chosen for representation 
offers great opportunity for the 
display of dramatic intuition; the 
characters of Edward II., Isabel, 
and Mortimer, are so strongly con- 
trasted by nature that the driest 
record of their fate has the impres- 
siveness of tragedy; but of this 
Drayton feels nothing. It is an 
eventful piece of English history 
to him and little more. The only 
really memorable passage in the 
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poem is that one where Edward on 
his way from Kenilworth to 
Berkeley having swooned and for a 
moment forgotten his miseries, 
awakes to find himself hopeless 
and helpless in the midst of his 
tormentors, with no _ belief in 
earthly or heavenly redress. 

To whom, just Heaven, should I my griefe 

complayne, 
Since it is onely Thou that workest all ? 


These two lines give us a clearer 
insight into the pious melancholy 
nature of the king than any others 
in the poem. There are, however, 
isolated lines and passages of con- 
siderable beauty. This couplet, for 


instance, shows a finer appreciation 
of the aim and limits of descrip- 
tive writing than we remember to 
have found in any of our modern 
poets :—It is with regard to the 
representations of ._Beauty— 


And where the pen fayles, pensils cannot 
show it, 

Only the Soule may be suppos’d to know 
it. 

In the next year (1603) Queen 
Elizabeth died, and Drayton looked 
forward to advancement and court 
honours under James I., to whom 
he had been of service in days 
when such support was difficult 
and unrewarded. Sir Roger Aston 
(the brother of Sir Walter Aston, 
a dear friend of Drayton’s, and 
next to Sir Henry Goodeere, his 
chief patron) had been a gentleman 
of the bedchamber at Holyrood, 
and after his term of office had 
expired retaimed his influence with 
the king. Moreover, he was the 
person principally entrusted to for- 
ward James’s secret letters to the 
English court, which were sent 
under cover to Sir Walter Aston. 
Drayton had been often employe 
to deliver these letters, being a 
close enough friend of the Astons’ 
to be admitted to their secrets, 
while as a favourite poet naturally 
much about the court, he escaped 
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popular suspicion. In return for 
his services, he hoped for a certain 
place in office — presumably the 
laureateship—and made sure of 
getting it; but he was unaccount- 
ably overlooked, and the post was 
given to his rival, Samuel Daniel. 
This ingratitude gave a wound to 
Drayton’s sensitive nature from 
which he never wholly recovered ; 
it embittered his life, and increased 
his naturally irritable temper. In 
his subsequent poems he complains 
long and grievously of worldly 
crosses and the evil times, and never 
quite forgave either King James or 
Daniel; but it is characteristic of 
his simple constancy that he did 
not attribute his ill-success to any 
want of zeal on the part of the 
Astons, and suffered it to make no 
breach in his friendship with Sir 
Walter. He himself appears to 
have considered some over-freedom 
of expression the cause of offence, 
for in a letter to a friend in Virginia 


he warns him to expect no political 
news for (he says) : 
I fear as I dostabbing this word State. 


and further on— 


It was my hap before all other men 

To suffer shipwreck for my forward pen. 

When King James entered at which joyful 
time 

I taught his title to this isle in rime* 

When cowardice had tied up every tongue 

And all stood silent, yet for him I sung, 

Yet had not my cleere spirit in fortune’s 
scorn 

Me above earth and her afflictions born, 

He next my God on whom I built my 
trust 

Had left me trodden lower than the dust. 


He again refers to his grievance 
in the preface to the “ Polyolbion,” 
written throughout in a strain of 
contemptuous anger at the declin- 
ing glory of the times, the new 
fashions in manners and verse, the 
“base ballatry” of the younger 
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writers, the outlandish and frivo- 
lous language of the Euphuists, 
and the general triviality of the 
unpatriotic and “lunatique Age.” 
One person he specially exempts 
from the storm of his rebuke, and 
this is his “truly noble friend Sir 
Walter Aston, who hath given me 
the best of those hours whose 
leasure hath effected that which I 
now publish.” 

The “ Polyolbion” appeared in 
1609, and was dedicated to Henry, 
Prince of Wales. It is a chore- 
graphical description of Great 
Britain, written in the heavy 
twelve-syllabled line, which few 
beside Chapman have wielded with 
success. Both metre and idea were 
suggested by an earlier work, the 
* Albion’s England” of Warner, a 
poem much admired by Drayton, 
who calls it “fine, cleere, and 
new ;” though these adjectives are 
not precisely those that would sug- 
gest themselves toa modern reader. 
The “ Polyolbion” is wonderfully 
correct as a topographical work, 
and was long considered a standard 
book of reference. As a poem, it 
must appear less excellent, for the 
subject admits of little display of 
Drayton’s chief merits, delicate 
imagination and lyrical beauty, and 
under his management the long 
lines of the iambic hexameter 
become ponderous without dignity. 
Has not some critic said of 
Spenser’s “ Faery Queen” that it 
is a poem impossible to read 
through, but delightful to read in? 
The same remark (longissimo sane 
intervallo) may be applied to the 
“ Polyolbion,” whose length and 
sameness render it unendurable as 
a whole, but which abounds in 
curious details of forgotten cus- 
toms and legends and in descrip- 
tions of scenery always picturesque 


* This congratulatory poem (1603) is not bound up with Drayton’s other works, but 


single copies of it still exist. 
Stradling. 


It is noticed in an obscure Latin epigram by John 
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and antiquarian. Before the second 
part appeared Prince Henry was 
dead, and his elegy had been sung 
by nearly every poet of reputation. 
Drayton,although he wrote no poem, 
was not behind the others in his 
sorrow, and could make his second 
dedication to Charles, Prince of 
Wales, scarcely civil through un- 
concealed regret for the loss of 
his intelligent and much-loved 
brother. Other circumstances had 
contributed to heighten Drayton’s 
dissatisfaction with the times. 
Most of the race of giants were 
dead, and the palmy days of verse 
had died with Queen Elizabeth. 
Drayton’s poem had not been 
received with success, and he pre- 
faces this second part with an in- 
dignant and pathetic remonstrance, 
“To any that will read it.” 

This would seem to have been 
more effectual than the generality 
of good advice, for the poet lived 
to see his magnum opus passthrough 
three editions. During the next 
fifteen years Drayton produced 
nothing remarkable. Several his- 
torical poems, of which the best 
are the pathetic “ Miseries of Queen 
Margaret,” and the _ stirring 
“Bataile of Agincourt,” together 
with two somewhat clumsy satires 
represent the sum of his work. 
But in his old age he collected his 
Lyrics and pastoral Odes, and, 
having written some later ones, 
published a volume of verses in 
1627, which insure him a place 
among the most charming of our 
pastoral poets. 

The collection is prefaced by a 
characteristic dedication : “ To you 
those noblest of Gentlemen of these 
Renowned Kingdomes of Great 
Britain: who in these declining 
times have yet in your brave 
bosoms the sparkes of that 
sprightly fire of your couragious 
Ancestors; and to this houre 
retaine the seedes of their magnani- 
mitie and greatnesse, who out of 
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the vertue of your mindes love and 
cherish neglected Poesie, the 
delight of Blessed Soules and the 
language of angels. To you are 
these my Poems dedicated.” 

There is nothing in Drayton’s 
verse quite so delightful as three 
poems in this book—the Nimphi- 
dia,” ‘The Shepherd’s Sirena,” 
and the “ Quest of Cynthia.” Of 
these the first is the longest and 
the most fanciful, the second the 
sweetest, the third the most simple. 
Let us begin with the “ Nimphidia.” 
It is a whimsical fairy tale, written 
in easy and natural verse, relating 
how the poet, on his way home 
from Fairyland, falls in with the 
fay Nimphidia, who tells him all 
the secrets of the place. They 
come to the fairy palace, standing 
in the air yet unshaken by any 
hurricane : 


The walls of spiders’ legs are made, 
Well morticéd and finely laid, 
He was the master of his trade 
It curiously that builded : 
The windows of the eyes of cats, 
And for the roof, instead of slats, 
*Tis cover’d with the skinns of bats, 
With moonshine that are gilded. 


Notwithstanding all this splen- 
dour the poet finds poor King 
Oberon unhappy as any mortal 
because he fears a certain fairy 
knight, Pigwiggen, is grown too 
gracious in the eyes of fair Queen 
Mab. All the difficulties that 
ensue, and their happy ending, 
are told in a light-hearted, hu- 
moureus way that reveals a new 
side of the dignified and melan- 
choly scholar. 

The Shepherd’s Sirena is full of 
a tenderer charm. 

It tells how Dorilus, a shepherd, 
sits mournfully on a hill in autumn, 
having thrown away crook and pipe, 
reading a letter from Sirena, a fair 
shepherdess, who has left the Trent 
to winter among the hills. She 
bids him come to her because she 
loves him, and then she bids him keep 
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away, because the floods are out, 
and he will certainly be drowned. 
Dorilus is musing which advice to 
take, sitting alone, and very dis- 
consolate, when a band of his fel- 
low-shepherds come upon him 
from behind, singing a merry song 
he had written in Sirena’s honour 
when she lived near Trent. The 
sudden remembrance of past hap- 
piness (nessun maggior dolore) 
makes his present loneliness seem 
unbearable, and he turns angrily 
to rebuke his companions, when 
one of them interrupts him, saying 
that Oleon and his swineherds 
have come with staves to take their 
sheep-walks from them, and that 
every good shepherd is out with 
sheephook and cur to fight for his 
downs. Dorilus forgets Sirena, 
whistles to his dog, and goes along 
with them. 

One verse of the song that the 
shepherds sing will serve to show 
the simple beauty of the style :— 


4. 
Our mournefull Philomell, 
That rarest tuner, 
Henceforth in Aperill 
Shall wake the sooner, 
And to her shall complaine 
From the thick cover, 
Redoubling every straine 
Over and over ; 
For when my love too long 
Her chamber keepeth, 
As though it suffered wrong, 
The morning weepeth. 


Chorus. 
On thy bancke, 
In a rancke, 
Let thy swanns sing her, 
And with their musicke 
Along let them bring her. 


None of Drayton’s songs are 
sweeter than this, though two in 
the eclogues, “ Dowsabell” and 
“ Daffadill,” are close rivals. Not 
less delightful than the best of 
these is the “Queen of Cynthia,” 
one of those ballads the poet 
scorned in his scholastic youth ; it 
narrates, in a simple pastoral 
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fashion his adventures in seeking 
and finding his Cynthia, 


Whose name so often from the hills 
The echoes wondered at. 


Drayton has written lyrics of 
sterner merit. His Ballad of Agin- 
court should rank among the first 
of English war songs, and has had 
the honour of supplying Mr. Tenny- 
son with the model for his ‘Charge 
of the Light Brigade.” There is 
much spirit and vigour in several 
of his Odes, especially one to “ Him- 
self and the Harp,” where he justi- 
fies his attempt to revive lyric 
poetry, and in those “To His 
Rival,” “To His Coy Love,” and 
in a rather lengthy one on the 
“ Virginian Voyage.” But these 
are chiefly of an earlier date; the 
year 1629 saw the last of Drayton’s 
singing days. His “Muses Eli- 
zium,” published in 1630, is with- 
out life or charm, and has no merit 
but that of a somewhat senile 
devotion. ° 

Drayton was now growing old; 
many of his friends were dead, and 
with them the dignified and lovely 
verse that still sheds a glory on 
the reign of Elizabeth. He was 
left alone in a world to whose 
changed conditions of life and 
thought the obstinate constancy of 
his nature would not permit him to 
reconcile himself. His life had 
been melancholy, for its one love 
and its one ambition had been 
denied him, and he lived to see the 
strength and power of the England 
of his youth overshadowed by the 
gloom of coming troubles and dis- 
quiet. His biography has not yet 
been written; but, from what we 
can gather from his own writings 
and those of his contemporaries, 
his character appears to have been 
of an anxious, irritable, but not 
ungentle cast. He was certainly 
faithful and sincere in his attach- 
ment to his friends, of whom he 
seems to have had many, if we 
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may judge by the frequency of his 
introductory panegyrics to the 
verses of other poets; and as his 
enemies were rather principles than 
persons, his indignant denunciation 
of faults that he (not without 
reason) believed to forbode the 
ruin of his country never gave way 
to the coarseness of personal invec- 
tive too common then and now. 
His passion as well as his hatred 
was somewhat ideal; it may be 
doubted whether he ever loved his 
earthly mistress half so well as 
those visions of patriotism and 
poetry to which he consecrated his 
life. The singular purity of his 
verse and its ‘gentle grace, are, it 
may be, the result of this imper- 
sonal temper of thought and emo- 
tion. 

We have ventured to draw a 
comparison between the Fairie 
Queen and some of Drayton’s 
poetry, and the critics of those days 
were evidently of opinion that our 
poet was a follower of Spenser 
rather than Shakespeare. In a 
curious passage from Holland’s 
“ Romancio-Mastix,” we find Ely- 
sium in an uproar, Ben Jonson 
characteristically pronouncing him- 
self the king of English poets, 
while Skelton, Gower, and Lydgate 
declare for Chaucer, and Spenser 
is waited on by the best bookmen 
in the world, Chapman, Drayton, 
his rival Daniel, and some others. 

Shakespeare also puts in a claim 
to the crown, but only as co- 
heir with Fletcher, and these two 
are championed by a whole troop 
of dramatists, as well as by 
Suckling and Carew. In one of 
the best of his elegies Drayton 
shows very plainly the same pre- 
ference for “grave, morall Speuser,” 
whom he declares the worthy suc- 
cessor of Homer, while he passes 
over Shakespeare with a few lines, 
assuring us in somewhat conde- 
scending fashion that he possesses 
a “ smooth comick vein,” and 
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As strong conception, and as cleere a rage 
As any yet that trafiqued with the stage. 


Even Warner gets higher praise 
than this. But usually Drayton’s 
critical faculty was just and his in- 
stinct right ; “‘ Reverent Chapman” 
sums upa whole character ina word, 
and this passage on Marlow is 
equally true and fine. 


Neat Marlow bathed in the Thespian 
springs 

Had in him those brave translunary 
things 

That the first poets had, his raptures 
were 

All air and fire, which made his verses 
cleere, 

For that fine madness, still he did retaine 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s 
braine. 


Itis amusing to note that Drayton 
prefers against Daniel a charge 
that might equally well have served 
for himself “ to be too much his- 
torian in verse;” but it is not an 
uncommon failing to be more 
awake to the faults of our rivals 
than to our own. 

Drayton died in 1631; in death 
he found the honour, and, let us 
hope, the peace that he complained 
too often were denied to him in 
life. He lies in the south end of 
Westminster Abbey, near Chaucer 
and Edmund Spenser. Ben Jon- 
son wrote his epitaph, which runs 
as follows : 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
A memorable Poet of his age, 
Changed his laurels for a crown of glory. 


1631. 

Do, pious marble let thy readers know 
What they and what their children owe 
To Drayton’s name, whose sacred dust 
We recommend unto thy trust, 
Protect his memory and preserve his 

story, 
Remain a lasting monument of his glory, 
And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To be the treasurer of his name, 
His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee. 


Years have falsified the pro- 
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phecy ; the withered praises read 
but sadly now, and predict a warn- 
ing their writer did not mean them 
to foretell, for, alas, who can say 
what name ranked high to-day and 
assured of immortality shall stand 
the cruel test of time? Our chil- 
dren may forget those that we 
honour and extol, even as we have 
forgotten Michael Drayton. Some- 
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thing of the melancholy that shaded 
his life still hangs about his name, 
and makes even they that love 
him think of him always with a 
little sadness, as of an Alceste that 
neither in life nor in remembrance 
found the just and happy country 
he went out to seek. 


A. Mary F. Rostnson. 
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A GOSSIP ON THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


How strangely the world is kept 
upon an accurate balance—vice and 
virtue, riches and poverty flourish 
side by side, and each has firm root 
in the earth. To the wanderers 
among some of the dreary tomb- 
like squares and sarcophagus-like 
streets of London, ugliness would 
seem to have conquered the soul of 
man and overshadowed his life. 
But let that wanderer give up his 
contemplation of the hideous stucco 
edifices in which rich middle-class 
families proudly bury themselves, 
and let him pass down into Bond- 
street and enter the Grosvenor 
Gallery. He will be confronted by 
vital evidence that the fair spirit 
of beauty still lives in our midst, 
tenderly nurtured, and that there 
are men who consecrate their lives 
to her worship and service. Here 
is a retreat from the ugliness of the 
outer world, and though only a pro- 
portion'of the foremost worshippers 
of beauty have given their best 
work to this particular shrine, yet 
is its very atmosphere a rest and 
reprieve to the weary soul. The 
gallery, too, is just small enough 
not to utterly fatigue the eye, and 
the pleasantness of the general 
effect is greatly added to by the 
practise of hanging the pictures of 
each artist in a group, which, how- 
ever, has not been quite so closely 
adhered to this year as heretofore. 
This is a loss of pleasure, for there 
is a peculiar delight in entering 
that step farther into the artist’s 
actual sphere which the comparison 
of one mood of his with another 
enables onetodo. No picture-seeing 


can ever be so perfectly enjoyable as 
that done in an artist’s own studio. 
Everybody who has entered Mr. 
Watts’s or Mr. Linnell’s studio will 
know how infinitely greater was the 
capacity of appreciation when un- 
disturbed by other artistic in- 
fluences ; and yet these two great 
masters of our generation lose less 
by public exhibition perhaps than 
any others. Mr. Linnell’s  ex- 
quisite “ Windmill” holds its own 
as well upon the walls of the 
National Gallery as did any of the 
pictures fresh upon his easel; and 
Mr. Watts’s “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,” which is exhibited in the 
“Grosvenor,” gains in grandeur 
and beauty with every glance given 
away from it. Nevertheless the 
near neighbourhood of such a 
picture as “ Our First Tiff” makes 
it difficult to obtain the cathedral- 
like atmosphere which “ Paolo and 
Francesca ” seems to demand. Still 
there is much wholesome instruc- 
tion to be obtained in these galleries 
of mixed work in observing the 
treatment given by the public to 
the different artists. 

In reality, to a good and in- 
offensive listener, the ordinary 
public days at any exhibition are 
by far the most amusing, and at a 
gallery like the Grosvenor, where 
the inner circle of art finds its 
home, this is especially true. Sit 
quietly in front of the various 
artists and observe how they are 
regarded by the average mind of 
the picture-gazer. Most people 
pass by Watts’s pictures in silence 
after a momentary glance. In- 
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credible as it may seem, this is 
really to a great extent true. They 
pause a moment sometimes—some 
pause quite a long moment—and 
give a silent look, and many 
simply go by the wall without word 
or look. They are not attracted. 
They are as untouched as they 
would be before the Belvedere 
Apollo. 

Burne-Jones produces an odd 
effect upon the conversational 
powers of the chattering sight- 
seers. They pause before his 
“Pygmalion ” and his “ Annuncia- 
tion.” They look in silence—then 
they open their catalogues to see 
what it is all about, and tell one 
another with an air of discovery 
and enlightenment, “Oh, that is 
Burne-Jones.” The name is 
evidently explanatory and _ suffi- 
cient : after another look, and with- 
out any further remark, they pass 
on. Something similar in effect is 
produced by Mr. Whistler’s name ; 
only, instead of a certain air of 
quiet enlightenment, people greet 
it with smiles and amusement. 
“Look at that picture—it doesn’t 
seem finished—how odd, isn’t it ? 
I wonder who it’s by. Oh, it’s 
Whistler’s—an arrangement in 
brown and black. Now isn’t that 
curious? do look,” cries the dis- 
coverer to everyone else in his or 
her party, “this is one of Whist- 
ler’s—an arrangement in brown 
and black.” 

Tissot’s pictures, as a rule, afford 
unmixed delight. ‘ Oh, isn’t that 
capital—isn’t that charming— 
doesn’t that look delightful?” It 
is perfectly plain to anyone who 
will pause here and listen for a 
little to the remarks that are made, 
that Mr. Tissot is intelligible to 
the public mind, and therefore 
appreciated by it. Then there 
come some now and then who 
possess occult knowledge of the 
lady in the hammock, and they all 
maintain that she is much prettier 
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than she is painted. “See,” cries 
one with delight, “there is the 
colley dog. You know these 
pictures are all painted in Tissot’s 
garden. This is the garden out- 
side his house, and they have a 
hammock under the chesnut tree. 
And do look at the dear little girl 
in ‘Orphans;’ that’s exactly like 
her: she’s always got her finger in 
her mouth.” 

The lady who appears and re- 
appears in these pictures is doubt- 
less very charming and very idle: 
is it too rude to suggest that one 
gets a little weary of having one’s 
attention so pointedly attracted to 
her clocked stockings? Neverthe- 
less she does look very comfortable 
and very pretty, and delightfully 
tantalising it must be to be one of 
the “ Rivals” in her conservatory. 

We certainly see at the Grosvenor 
the extremes of modern art; it is 
a finer lesson in artistic affectations 
than any other gallery. We have 
real art and realistic art; Watts 
and Tissot, Burne-Jones and R. 
W. Macbeth. It is hard to under- 
stand how the same race and the 
same climate could produce a 
master like Watts and a photo- 
graphic painter such as Tissot. It 
is hard to understand, because it is 
difficult to know how an artist, 
born with love of form and colour, 
can look at Watts’s work and go 
on in his own smaller way; but, 
after all, it is a fact which one 
should be grateful for, as indepen- 
dence is always a refreshing quality, 
and moreover such work as Tissot’s 
and Macbeth’s enable one to per- 
ceive the majesty of the true work. 

It is said that one of the typical 
realistic painters who is_repre- 
sented in this gallery is avowedly 
a great admirer of the work of that 
other order of artists which we 
will call real; and that to one of 
these latter artists, a great modern 
master, whom he specially professes 
to appreciate, that same °dm‘ra- 
5—2 
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tion is a source of distress. “Can 
it be genuine,” he is forced to say, 
“when that realistic work is still 
persisted in and fulfilled to its 
utmost of insignificance and alto- 
gether regardless of its want of 
raison d’étre?”” But it seems to us a 
matter of doubt whether the tad- 
pole does not the better honour the 
great fish by avoiding him with all 
respect, and living his own life out 
in true tadpole fashion, rather than 
by rushing towards him and being 
lost in his bulk, as he inevitably 
must be. They cannot associate 
the size is too different. 

Mr. Tissot’s pictures of flirtation, 
kettledrums and hammocks, all 
made charming by an atmosphere 
of luxurious physical idleness, are 
pleasant enough and amusing 
enough for a passing glance, and 
they are so intensely realistic that 
one could no more find flaws or 
incorrectness in them than one 
would find in a photograph of a 
fashionable beauty under a parasol. 

Come back now to that stately 
wall, where the great masters 
work: where we may pause and 
rest our very soul in gazing upon 
the classic beauty of Paolo and 
Francesca. Here, indeed, there is 
rest, for one feels oneself in the 
presence of something too great for 
criticism—something which hushes 
words, and almost arrests thought. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond exhibits a 
daring picture of “ King Sarpedon 
being carried away by Sleep and 
Death.” It is a vigorous conception 
courageously carried out—whether 
truly artistic is another matter. It 
is startling and effective at all 
events. It contains a curious diffi- 
culty to the ordinary mind, at first 
sight, in Sleep and Death being 
shown as active instead of passive 
agents. “But, at least,” said one 
lady, after much perplexity and 
explanation, “the one that is 
asleep must be Sleep?” “No, 


no,” cried her better-informed 
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friend in despair, “that is Sarpe- 
don.” There is a sweet little 
“Spirit of the Shell,” by W. G. 
Wills, which is so delicate and 
charming as to deserve a little 
study; but at the same time it is 
so unobtrusive that it scarcely gets 
the notice it merits. Close by is a 
quaint “ Hamlet and Ophelia,” by 
the same artist, which, in its quiet 
rich colouring, produces a pleasant 
effect. Mr. 8S. Matthew Hale’s 
“ Psyche’s Toil in Venus’s Garden ” 
is illustrative of Mr. William 
Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise.” The 
query before this picture is per- 
petually, “why should the pave- 
ment be bright blue?” But the 
picture is extremely pretty, though 
it partakes somewhat of the pecu- 
liar style and air of decorative art. 
Above it hangs Stuart Wortley’s 
“Charing Cross Bridge,” a very 
good instance of honest straight- 
forward study. Our dingy London 
river is cram full of beauty ; Turner 
found out its charms and loved it. 
A sweet little “Morning Mist,” by 
Cecil Lawson, hangs by the door- 
way just under a very realistic por- 
trait of “ An African Beauty.” G. 
C. Coleman’s “ Decorative Panel ” 
is charming indeed. The man who 
has this delicious cool study of 
fruit blossom on his walls may 
perhaps be content in substituting 
decoration for art. Mr. Walter 
Crane’s peculiar decorative style 
is represented by some very pretty 
examples. “The Sirens” is soft 
and pleasant ; above it “ The Foun- 
tain” hangs, which is _ pretty 
enough if not very original, and 
reminds one somewhat of many 
other “ Fountains.” 

Artists must be amused (if they 
are good-natured) by the remarks 
of the non-artistic upon their work. 
“Now that,” said a dignitary of 
the Church, pointing to Herkomer’s 
“Light, Life, and Melody,” “is . 
not a subject upon which I should 
care to have a picture.” This 
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would probably be a new view of 
the matter to most artists. In this 
gentleman’s mind first came the sub- 
ject; and then the picture upon the 
subject is either good or bad. Mr. 
Morris’s “Nancy Lee of Great 
Yarmouth” is a very pretty study 
of shipbuilding. J. B. Weguelin’s 
“Tired Dancer” is very clear and 
rich. The girl has flung herself 
upon a marble seat beneath a 
marble pillar; her loose dress of 
dark red gauze forms a brilliant 
patch against the marble, and yet 
it does not hide the limbs beneath. 
Her dark hair is crowned with 
clustering yellow flowers, the face 
is utterly asleep, and the right arm 
flung out straight upon the marble 
slab behind her well conveys the 
idea of complete weariness. The exe- 
cution of the marble is a kind of 
reminiscence of Alma Tadema’s 
work. Next comes Herkomer’s 
“ Alfred Tennyson,” a very fine 
portrait of the laureate. We look 
from it to “ A Portrait” by Millais, 
one of Millais’s really charming 
portraits, full of character and ex- 
pression. Mr. Whistler’s ‘“‘ Por- 
trait of Miss Connie Gilchrist” is 
called a harmony in yellow and 
gold. It is, at all events, some- 
thing rather novel in portraiture 
to paint a young lady in tights 
playing with a skipping rope. But 
Miss Connie Gilchrist is accustomed 
to this costume, and,as she is a 
favourite little dancer, doubtless 
this picture, which is pretty enough, 
will be a favourite too. 

The majesty of Watts’s picture, 
“Paolo and Francesca,” grows upon 
one the longer one gazes into it. 
From an artistic point of view it 
is simply grand: the draperies are 
filled with beauty in every flowing 
fold and blown mass. The whole 
sweep of the figures is full of expres- 
sion ; they fill one’s soul with awe and 
wonder and almost a thrill of terror. 
The faces—so exquisite in their 
death-like life—what a stern gleam 
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of the internal state of these lost 
souls comes from the closed eyes 
and pallid lips! 

There are two charming terra- 
cotta busts by Conent Gleichen, and 
a very pretty group of Prince Ed- 
ward and George of Wales as 
sailor boys, Prince George holding 
in his hand a coil of rope. 

Mr. Burne-Jones’s four pictures 
of Pygmalion tell the oft-told tale 
of the sculptor from the time of 
his heart’s first aspirings to the 
moment when— 


She comes; the ivory marble of her eyes, 

Softening to Psyche’s hidden ether-dews, 

Reveals the influence of the unveiled soul, 

And a full stream of living light strikes 
forth. 

The lips half ope, disparting into pearls 

Rose-girt—spring buds scarce blown but 
ripely hued 

By contrast of the pearls in their caress. 

Loosed from the stone’s embracery, her 
hair 

Becomes instinct through shower of 
feather-gold 

With light and shade the warm life ripples 
o’er. 


The third of these four pictures, 
“The Godhead Fires,” is full of 
beauty. The form of the statue is 
just beginning to flush with life. 
The god of love has just appeared 
before her, and is communicating 
by his touch warmth and passion 
to the marble form; the glow has 
already begun to arise in her cheek, 
and wonderingly she leans towards 
the god who is giving to her this 
new and marvellous life. The two 
figures mingle most exquisitely, 
their outstretched arms interlacing 
in that wonderful graceful manner 
which is all Mr. Burne-Jones’s own. 
It is almost beyond belief that any 
models can be persuaded to adopt 
such exquisite attitudes. Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s large picture of 
the “ Annunciation,” hangs in the 
midst of these four pictures 
of Pygmalion. It is a picture of 
that order which almost requires 
highly educated or naturally strong 
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artistic sensibilities for its appre- 
ciation. Nevertheless, the most 
casual picture-gazer cannot help 
seeing that it is very beautiful, and 
that its suggestiveness is of so 
subdued a sort as to need manya 
long look before it is understood. 
A wicked tale is told of a certain 
old lady who, seeing the “ Annun- 
ciation” thus placed in the midst 
of the pictures of Pygmalion, went 
home to hunt her Bible for the 
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sculptor’s story. This, if true, 
would only be another instance of 
the extraordinary ignorance of the 
Bible which exists among educated 
people. When Miss Thackeray 
(Cornhill Magazine, Jan. 1867, p. 82.) 
supposes George Eliot to have been 
the original author of the words, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within 
us,” itis too much to expect people 
to know that Pygmalion is not a 
biblical hero. 
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GREEK WISDOM. 


Il. 


(Continued from Vol. ITI., p. 540.) 


Tue sixth and seventh centuries 
before our era are marked by an 
effervescence of ethical wisdom ; 
perhaps one country stimulated 
another, for a comparison of dates 
and histories points to a general 
revival of religious-hearted thought 
as taking place about this period. 
The sages of our race seem ever to 
have dowered us with fully as much 
wise lore as we can absorb or make 
a good use of. In Greece, wisdom 
was so plentiful, that after seven 
had been fixed upon as a perfect 
number of sages, it was found diffi- 
cult to confine those who deserved 
the honour within the limits of it. 
They now mostly seem like lesser 
lights showing the way to the 
philosophic luminary Pythagoras. 

One of those who are marked as 
proxime accessit to the constellation 
of sages is Epimenides, whose 
strange history has been exposed to 
doubt, apparently on the ground 
that he was of Crete, and the 
Cretans were liars. 

Epimenides is the original of 
Rip Van Winkle, whom Washing- 
ton Irving and Jefferson have 
made so real to us. It is told of 
him that once, when he was sent by 
his father into the fields to look for 
a sheep, he at midday turned out 
of the road, and lay down in a cave 
and fell asleep. Whether the cave 
was impregnated with gas such as 
helped the priestesses of the oracle 
into their trance, tradition does not 
say; but Epimenides slept for 
seven-and-fifty years. It is curious to 


think of this in connection with the 
fact that at the present day scientific 
theories should be put forward 
upon the possibility of prolonged 
suspension of animation by refrige- 
ration, desiccation or otherwise. 
When we think of the various 
animals that hibernate, and of 
those that are dormant for inde- 
finite periods, we may reasonably 
allow that, for an occasional human 
being of exceptional characteristics 
to suffer suspension of physical 
functions, may, however extra- 
ordinary, be yet an occurrence on 
the believable side of the borders 
of the marvellous. When Epi- 
menides awoke, he went on looking 
for the stray sheep, thinking he 
had been taking a brief noonday 
nap; but,as he could not find that 
long defunct animal, he went back 
through the field, where he found 
everything changed, and the estate 
in another person’s possession. In 
great perplexity he came back 
again to the city, and, as he was 
going into his own house, he met 
certain folk who inquired of him 
who he was. At last he found his 
younger brother, who had now be- 
come an old man, and from him he 
learned all the truth. 

The theory must have been, that 
such a sleep betokened the pro- 
phetic faculty, and that Epimeni- 
des had been a visitor to the Olym- 
pian halls while his body lay sealed 
from his use ; for when he was recog- 
nised he became regarded as a per- 
son especially beloved by the gods. 
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He was, as K. O. Miiller gathers 
from the ancient sources of infor- 
mation, “A man of a sacred and 
marvellous nature, who was brought 
up by the nymphs, and whose soul 
quitted his body as long and as 
often as it pleased; according to 
the opinion of Plato and other 
ancients, his mind had a prophetic 
and inspired sense of divine 
things.” 

The average commentator, how- 
ever, unable to conceive of a pro- 
phet not of the Hebrews, writes 
such things as this about Epimeni- 
des: “All that is credible about 
him is, that he was a man of 
superior talents, who pretended to 
intercourse with the gods ; and, to 
support his pretensions, lived in 
retirement on the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth, and prac- 
tised arts of imposture; perhaps 
in his hours of pretended inspira- 
tion had the art of appearing 
totally insensible and entranced, 
easily mistaken by ignorant spec- 
tators for a power of dismissing 
and recalling his spirit.” It is in- 
structive to compare with this the 
view usually taken of the prophetic 
ecstasy when it happens to fall upon 
a Hebrew. Stochius, an expositor 
of a few centuries ago, describes 
the state as “A sacred ecstasy, or 
rapture of the mind out of itself, 
when, the use of the external senses 
being suspended, God reveals 
something in a peculiar manner to 
prophets and apostles, who are 
then taken or transported out of 
themselves.” And a writer in 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia follows with the 
note that “the same idea is in- 
timated in the English word trance, 
from the Latin transitus, the state 
of being carried out of oneself 
: . the nearest approach we 
can make to such a state, is that 
in which our mind is so occupied 
in the contemplation of an object 
as to lose entirely the conscious- 
ness of the body—a state in which 
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the highest order of ideas, whether 
belonging to the judgment or 
imagination, is undoubtedly at- 
tained.” 

Are we, then, to refuse Epi- 
menides a place “among the 
prophets,” and not to allow that 
Greek wisdom, as all truly spiritual 
wisdom, comes secretly from su- 
pernal worlds, rather than by 
deductions from the commonplaces 
of materialised life ? 

Epimenides is credited with a 
considerable bulk of literary work ; 
the titles of the subjects which he 
treated are, however, all that re- 
main to us in this department. 

They are evidence of his mystical 
bent: he wrote on Minos, the 
fabled Cretan lawgiver, who, like 
himself, is said to have loved 
retirement in a cave, wherein each 
time he stayed there a new law 
was communicated to him by Zeus. 
With Zeus he was, as Clement of 
Alexandria reads the tradition, as 
a familiar friend, discoursing with 
him after the manner in which 
Jehovah is said to have once con- 
versed with Moses, “as one speaking 
with his friend.” The work treats 
also of Rhadamanthus, to whom a 
Cretan birthplace is given, a king 
whom legend relates to have become 
one of the judges of Hades, and 
whose name is now traced back to 
that of the Egyptian Deity of the 
Amenti, the regions of the unseen. 
A poetic theogony also is ascribed 
to Epimenides, and a treatise of 
his Of Oracles and Responses is 
referred to by Jerome, and is sup- 
posed to be the work from which 
quotation is made in Paul’s Epistle 
to Titus (i. 12). 

The history of Epimenides is not 
without evidences of other than lite- 
rary activity. When the Athenians 
about 597 B.c. were in a state of 
discord and disease, and were 
troubled by certain sacrilegious 
acts which had occurred, and the 
Delphic priestess had enjoined upon 
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them to purify their city, they in- 
vited the Cretan prophet and sage 
to come and take means to rid them 
of the pollution. His ministra- 
tions allayed the despondency of 
the people, and they offered their 
benefattor a talent of gold, but he 
refused money and accepted instead 
a little branch of the sacred olive 
tree which grew on the Acropolis. 
He became acquainted with Solon, 
whom he is said to have privately 
instructed in the proper methods 
for the regulation of the Athenian 
Commonwealth. Another story is, 
that he was assisted by Solon, from 
which two accounts we may perhaps 
fairly infer that each learned from 
the other, as one great man cannot 
but learn from another. Plutarch 
states that Epimenides was ac- 
counted one of the Seven Sages by 
those who would not admit Peri- 
andros into the number. 

There was high culture in Greece 
even at the early date of Epime- 
nides, a hundred years before the 
time of the first great dramatist. 
The wit and poetry combats, as 
well as athletic contests of the 
Olympian games, had been long 
established ; and there was friend- 
ship with Egypt, and colonisation 
there. 

It was still the heroic age; 
national life had scarcely built 
itself up in Greece out of clan and 
family life; the village patriarchal 
household and the city commune 
were the simple forms of society, 
and the kindly laws of hospitality 
shed a grand nobility over the 
rudeness of the time. 

As civic life expanded, castes 
were formed, if indeed something 
of the kind is not to be found in 
the most primitive tribal state; 
and the early Athenians were 
divided into classes whose provinces 
were severally war, agriculture, the 
shepherd’s trade, and handicraft ; 
while there were also classes of 
serfs attached to the soil, which 
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they held by payment of rent, 
mostly in kind and according to 
their status, to the classes in 
power 

In whatever degrees of difference 
the social scale was disposed, 
Greek life extended itself with 
marvellous rapidity, until, half a 
millennium before our era, the 
Mediterranean was a sort of Hel- 
lenic lake, bordered with the visible 
results of the works of the artist, 
the sage, and the labourer. Forms 
of beauty in stone, metal, pottery, 
and in colour; forms of strength m 
law, order, and government; forms 
of mental art embodying inner glow 
and healthfulness in poetry and 
philosophy ; results of well-trained 
labour in the harbour, the vessel, 
the temple, and the house. Awful 
wars, it is true, there were, as there 
are now, but rarely without some 
flash of virtue or stainless honour 
in them redeeming the Greek 
faults of deceit and corruption. 

Pherekydes has the honour of 
being cited as one of the earliest 
Greeks who wrote in prose, and the 
greater honour of having been a 
teacher of Pythagoras. A number 
of verified predictions are attributed 
to him. As to his doctrines, some 
among ancient writers suppose 
that they were derived from the 
sacred books of the Pheenicians ; 
others that he studied in Egypt, 
and learned there the symbolical 
method. These beliefs at least 
show that in the days before 
thoughts were circulated by print- 
ing it was deemed no marvel for 
the lore of one country to penetrate 
and influence another. 

Anaximandros is one of that 
group of Greek philosophers who 
had ceased to look to interior, 
occult, or oracular revelations for 
the secrets of the laws of life, and 
searched instead into the facts of the 
external world. Both methods must 
result in the same story where they 
meet; spiritual explanations are 
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liable to get spoiled and confused 
in passage through inappreciative 
minds; external details are more 
generally comprehensible, but seem 
to lead the mind a long way round 
before it can find a direct path 
through them to the heart of 
things. 

Anaximandros, whom Cicero 
styles the fellow-countryman and 
crony of Thales, but who is other- 
wise regarded as rather his disciple 
and successor, avoided the pitfalls 
of ascribing to water, air, or fire 
the source and origin of life, 
and took refuge in infinity as the 
starting point and head of all 
things. Infinity, not in the sense 


of exhaustlessness of pervading 
Deity, but as denoting the un- 
limited range of physical nature, 
out of which all things visible come 
into being, and into which they 
fall by decay. Worlds, he thought, 
spring out innumerable in youth 


from that mighty bosom, and into 
it fall again, converted once more 
to that enduring seminal infinity 
which itself changes not, however 
mutable its parts. The earth, he 
supposed, was a globe, placed mid- 
most the “ vasty deep” as a centre ; 
the moon, he had learned, shone by 
a false light, borrowing her splen- 
dour from the sun. The sun was 
so vast as to be at least no smaller 
than the earth, and composed of the 
purest fire. 

No ignoble conception this of the 
physical framework of the uni- 
verse ; inadequate only, if it should 
seek to supplant deeper ethical 
consciousness of the meaning and 
divineness of life. There are two 
attempted solutions of the problem 
of human existence : man is either 
matter’s supreme secretion; or a 
spiritual entity, fitting itself with 
the best suit of matter that is 
available, and making of it not 
only clothing fit for the terrestrial 
life, but even an individualised 
shape and beauty, and an instru- 
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ment for many purposes and pas- 
sions. Anaximandros shows his 
preference for the former blunt 
hypothesis, when he defines the 
origin of animal life as taking 
place in moisture, the creatures 
being covered with prickly coats, 
which later are ruptured, when the 
animals pass to existence in a drier 
state, and man develops from them ; 
the proof being that other animals 
speedily find pasture for them- 
selves, while man, for a lengthened 
period from his birth, requires con- 
stant nursing. He could not 
therefore have been kept alive in 
the beginning of things, and must 
be the descendant of fishes, which, 
like whales, must have learned to 
suckle their young before being 
cast upon the shore to learn dry- 
land existence. 

Anaximandros is accounted the 
first who made public a concise 
statement of his views and opinions 
upon the nature of things, a course 
which had been foreign to the 
etiquette of the time. Previously 
these speculations were reserved 
for private discussion amongst the 
sages, or formed the stock-in-trade 
of the schools and the matter of 
the oral tradition. 

The following may be quoted 
from the very few fragments that 
remain of the works of Anaximan- 
dros: “ All things that exist are 
either the beginning, or derived 
from the beginning ; of the infinite 
however there is no beginning, for 
otherwise it would have a termina- 
tion. It is, moreover, uncreate 
and uncorruptible, by reason of 
being the beginning: for that 
which comes into being must needs 
come to ending, and termination 
is a property of all the corruptible.” 

Anaximenes, a reputed disciple 
of Anaximandros, instead of find- 
ing the primordial something in 
the unnamed infinite, took it to 
reside in eternal, infinite air. Our 
soul, because it is air, guards and 
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rules us, and the whole universe is 
begirt by spirit and air. Limitless 
in its kind, this creative air is 
bounded in such things as are pro- 
duced of it. All things are made 
of air that is become dense, or 
made rare. The gods he regarded 
not as the authors of air, but as 
themselves sprung from it. 

Anaxagoras was a sage of an 
uncompromising stamp. Of noble 
birth, he relinquished his patri- 
mony to travel in pursuit of know- 
ledge, and when he returned from 
his wanderings and found his pos- 
sessions lying waste, he said, “I 
should not have been safe myself 
if those had not perished.”” When 
his relations blamed him for neglect 
of his estate, he replied, “ Why, 
then, do you not take care of it?” 
When he had made his final choice 
to give up the cares of worldly life, 
and to devote himself to philo- 
sophic study, and had decided to 
leave even politics to others whose 
minds were more decidedly bent 
upon busy affairs, he was re- 
proached for having no affection 
for his country. His reply shows 
how large his estate and province 
was, and how he felt himself to be 
a member of a humanity that 
reaches beyond the markets of 
commodities and the arenas of 
power. He said, pointing the while 
up to heaven as the symbol of that 
life of ours that stretches beyond 
the merely mundane, “ Be silent, 
for I have the greatest affection 
for my country.” We must be 
careful not to confound a saying 
like this with the effect it would 
produce if uttered to-day. When 
said, it might have come fresh from 
the deep well of profound convic- 
tion. Now, it would be borrowed, 
and probably a mere sentimental 
and superficial or canting expres- 
sion. 

Anaxagoras came to Athens when 
a young man, and studied and 
taught there for a long period, 
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numbering among his hearers. 
Pericles, Socrates, and Euripides. 

In natural philosophy the doc- 
trines are ascribed to him, that 
wind is due to local rarefaction of 
air by the sun; that the rainbow is 
the effect of the reflection of solar 
rays from a rain cloud; that the 
moon is an opaque body, illumined 
by the sun; and that the primary 
elements of everything were simi- 
larity of parts, the beginning of 
any substance being a mingling 
or cohesion, the end a separation, 
of parts. He practised astronomy, 
calculated eclipses, travelled into 
cultured Egypt for improvement, 
and used to say that he preferred 
a grain of wisdom to heaps of 
gold. 

In metaphysical philosophy he 
abandoned the petty systems of his 
predecessors, and instead of re- 
garding some elementary form of 
matter as the origin of the uni- 
verse, he taught that mind was 
the principle of motion, and that 
Supreme Intelligence, distinct from 
the visible world, imparted form 
and order to what would otherwise 
be the chaos of nature. 

Strange to say, these innovations 
afforded the Athenians a pretext 
for indicting Anaxagoras on the 
ground of impiety, the very quality 
that he would seem to have been 
trampling upon. There was, how- 
ever, probably the bias of political 
faction underneath the impeach- 
ment, owing to the connection of 
Anaxagoras with Pericles, who be- 
longed to a definite political party. 
When news was brought him of his 
condemnation to death, and at the 
same time, like Job, the news 
arrived of the death of his children, 
he said, “ Nature has long since 
pronounced the same condemnation 
on both them and me ;” and of his 
children he specially said, “I knew 
that I had become the father of 
mortals.” 

When he was thrown into prison 
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for his opinions, and was awaiting 
judgment, Pericles is alleged to 
have come forward and challenged 
accusation against him respecting 
his course of life—an interesting 
example of discrimination between 
freedom of thought and licence of 
life. 

Anaxagoras is said to have been 
the first to read the Homeric poems, 
not as the literal accounts of 
heroes which they seem to be, but 
as allegoric pictures, not only of 
virtue and justice, but of the pro- 
cesses and vestiges of order in 
nature. When he was dying, the 
governors of the city asked him 
what he would*like to have done 
for him, and he replied begging 
the favour that they would keep 
the anniversary of his death as a 
play day for children. This happy 
suggestion was followed, and the 
Anazagoria were held as a festival of 
recreation. 

Something of his doctrines we 
may gather from fragments. He 
regarded plants as possessed of 
soul or intelligence after their kind, 
as beings endowed with life. 

Sleep, he taught, was an affec- 
tion, not of the soul, but of the 
body. 

“Everything but mind contains 
parts of universal matter; mind 
itself is infinite and its own master, 
and is combined with nothing, but 
alone is itself of itself.” 

What are left of his are mostly 
physical speculations: we turn 
therefore to such suggestive say- 
ings of his as that uttered when he 
saw the prodigious tomb of Mau- 
solus, “ A costly tomb is an image 
of a petrified estate.” 

When death in a foreign land 
was spoken of, as a matter of grief, 
he made comfort of the fact that, 
“The road to the other side of the 
grave is the same from every 
place.” The same thought is given 
in the Anthology, as of uncertain 
authorship: “'The road down to 
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Hades is straight, whether you go 
from Athens or depart from Meroé, 
a corpse. Let it not vex you that 
you have died at a distance from 
your country. There is one wind 
that carries you from everywhere to 
Hades.” There is a not very dis- 
similar epigram attributed to Plato, 
referring to the position of the 
underworld. 

Xenophanes, a philosophic writer 
in hexametric verse and elegiac 
couplets, who lived about the 
close of the sixth century before 
our era, was iconoclastic, a great 
protestant against the popular re- 
ligion, defaced as no doubt it 
was by polytheistic corruptions. 
His objections to accepting the 
Olympian deities as perfect divine 
ideals are reasonable and true: 

“Sad things are ascribed to the 
gods by Homer and Hesiod, such 
as would be shame and disgrace 
among men; adulteries, deceits, 
thefts, and iniquities.” 

His own ideal is a higher one, 
holding “One God, ameng gods 
and man supreme, neither in body 
nor spirit like mortals.” 

His protest thus extends against 
anthropomorphism. His concep- 
ception of deity is rather one of a 
stirless principle of physical life 
than a spiritual source of love. A 
sort of blue infinite vault was God, 
a spherical form, remaining in the 
same state, requiring never to 
move from place to place, moving 
all things without effort of mind. 
This universal being could see and 
hear, but was without the very sym- 
bol of life, respiration ; and was in 
all its parts intellect and wisdom 
and eternity. But Xenophanes said, 
“Surely never hath been, nor will 
be, a mortal well knowing such 
matters I treat, of the gods and 
the all. Though by chance he may 
utter the true and the perfect, it 
is not of knowledge ; opimion pre- 
sides over all things.” 

The argument against taking the 
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finite human form as a representa- 
tion of deity is cogently put, as 
follows : 

“Mortals opine that gods are 
created like unto themselves, and 
endowed with perception, voice, 
and form like their own. If oxen 
or lions had hands, whereby they 
could depict and do works like 
men, horses would pourtray forms 
of gods like horses, oxen like oxen, 
each making representations of 
bodies just like their own.” 

Perhaps the criticisms of Xeno- 
phanes were rather cold; a lover 
of the poetic genius of the rain- 
bow might not greatly love to be 
told he must believe only the 
scientific fact : 


That which men call Iris, it is but a 
cloud, 

In purple and crimson, and pallor of 
green. 


Xenophanes possessed a spice of 
humour; when Empedokles said 


to him that the wise man was un- 
discoverable, he replied, “ Very 
likely, for it takes a wise man to 
discover a wise man.” 

G. H. Lewes —who had not 
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passed away when this quotation 
was made from his work on philo- 
sophy—gives a rather enthusiastic 
account of Xenophanes : 

“He wandered over Sicily as a 
rhapsodist. . . « He lived 
poor, and died poor. But he could 
dispense with riches, having within 
him treasures inexhaustible: his 
soul was absorbed in the contem- 
plation of grand ideas, and his 
vocation was the poetical expression 
of those ideas. He had no pity for 
the idle and luxurious superstitions 
of his time; he had no tolerance 
for the legends of Homer, defaced 
as they were by the errors of poly- 
theism. He, a poet, was fierce in 
the combat he perpetually waged 
with the first of poets—not from 
petty envy, not from petty ignor- 
ance, but from the deep sincerity 
and enthusiasm of reverence. He 
who believed in one God, su- 
preme in power, goodness, and 
intelligence, could not witness 
without pain the degradation of 
the Divine in the common religion. 
Alive to the poetic beauty of the 
Homeric fables, he was also keenly 
alive to their religious falsehood.” 


(To be continued.) 








My husband and I determined to 
spend our honeymoon in Brittany. 
We had been there in the days 
before we were engaged, and we 
had an idea that it would be sweet 
to go back to the dear old place ; 
for there both of us had suffered, 
had quarrelled and sulked, and 
misunderstood each other many 
times, and there one August night, 
when the moon was shining down 
large and lovely on the river Rance, 
making 


A double flight of moons by night, 
With lilies’ deep repose, 


it all came right. 

Our expectations of delight in 
being back in the old place were 
quite realised; but we had only 
taken. our house in Dinan for a 
month, and when that was over we 
made up our minds to go on to 
Pornic. It was a long distance 
from Dinan, and there were many 
difficulties in the way ; but we were 
young and ardent and happy, and 
so we started one grey dawn, at 
five o'clock in the morning, and 
after two days’ hard travelling, 
found ourselves in the little grape- 
covered courtyard of the only hotel 
in the place where happy families 
were laughing and drinking their 
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LA DEMOISELLE ANGLAISE. 


By Cicery Narney Marston.* 






café noir at the small tables that 
were dotted about under the vines. 
We remained at the hotel one 
day, and the thing that astonished 
me more than all the peculiarities 
and beauties of the place, more 
even than the characteristics of the 
people, was the utter absence of 
English. Not one word of our 
own language did wehear. I don’t 
know why English people so 
triumph in getting clear of each 
other, but they certainly do so, and 
we were no exceptions to the rule. 
A lovely little place Pornic seems to 
me even now, when I see it through 
a vista of years. It must be long 
ago, for tall girls and sturdy boys 
are growing up around me, and my 
hair is no longer brown; still I 
shall always see it as I saw it then 
on that first evening —a little 
peaceful town with rocks and a 
lovely sea, a long narrow Grande 
Rue with quaint shops, a little 
church whose tall spire you saw 
wherever you went, and which 
seemed always in the act of bless- 
ing the little place. On the morn- 
ing after our arrival, we went out 
to see if we could not discover a 
house to let, for we liked being by 
ourselves; besides, the one hotel 
knew very well how to charge ! 


*The author of “ La Demoiselle Anglaise,’’ Cicely Narney Marston, was the second 
daughter of Dr. Westland Marston, and the sister of Philip Bourke Marston, author of 


** Song-Tide”’ and “ All-in-All.”’ 


The present tale, and a children’s story, published in 


an American magazine, were her only completed literary work, though, had she lived, 


there were many plans and purposes for work in her mind. 


Her sudden death—the 


28th of July, 1878—deprived the world of much that it might have enjoyed, while it 
bereaved a circle of loving friends of one of the truest and sweetest souls ever dear to 


friendship. 
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We were almost in despair, how- 
ever; for, the place being very 
full, we could find no “ Maison 
meublée A louer.” At last we 
lighted on a small shop, in the 
windows of which were displayed 
boots, toys, groceries, butter, and 
almost everything one could re- 
quire for housekeeping, except 
meat. To our surprise, on enter- 
ing, we found a pretty little salon 
that opened on a terrasse covered 
with a grape-vine; it had a lovely 
view of the sea, and a ship was 
sailing so lazily by that it looked 
almost 


As idle as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean. 


The bedrooms all had the same 
beautiful view, and I was in 
raptures; but the old woman who 
seemed to be the proprietress of 
the house asked I don’t know how 
many hundred francs for the 
month. I was quite in despair, 
for I had taken such a fancy to the 
place; there was something more 
even than the beauty of the view 
which attracted me ; there seemed 
to be an air of peace about that 
little salon, and it appeared to me 
the very place for two people who 
were as happy as we were. 

Still the price the old woman 
asked was enormous, and we were 
just going to depart, very much 
disappointed —for not only was 
this the very place of all others we 
should have desired, but it was also 
the only house to be let in the 
town, and I saw a vision of our 
having to pack up our things and be 
off — when’ suddenly another 
woman, who was neither young nor 
old, came into the room. I noticed 
even in that first moment what a 
good sweet face she had. It wasa 
face which told you she had 
suffered ; there was no hope in it; 
her expression seemed to indicate 
that she had had a great grief, and 
now she was waiting patiently for 
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all things that might come. Still 
I can hardly tell why at first sight 
I liked her so much. 

“Ah maman!” she exclaimed, 
regarding us with great interest, 
“they are English!” She said it 
very sadly; and her voice was 
much softer than the old woman’s. 
Then she added something to her 
mother which I could not quite 
understand; only every now and 
then I caught the word “ Anglais” 
in their half inaudible conversation. 
I looked at the old woman again, 
wondering whether our nationality 
was for us or against us. Her 
face had visibly softened; and 
I could hardly believe it was the 
same harsh voice that had 
demanded such an_ exorbitant 
price from us a few minutes since. 
Her question still more surprised 
us; she said, pointing to my hus- 
band, 

“Ts he your brother? 

And I answered proudly, 

‘“‘ No, he is my husband.” 
Then they sighed, and 
middle-aged woman said sadly, 

“The only English we ever 
had here were a brother and a 
sister.” 

“Ah!” I said, “then you do 
know something of English 
people?” 

But they hardly answered, and 
both of them seemed as if they 
did not wish to discuss the subject. 
Then they talked a little more to 
each other, and finally, I could nut 
imagine why, they agreed to let us 
have the house for two hundred 
francs less than had been first 
asked. 

The next morning when we 
arrived to take possession, the sun 
was streaming brightly into the 
little salon, and we ran in and out 
on the vine-covered terrasse, 
delighted with our new quarters. 
The people of the house were most 
kind and attentive; they found us 
a femme de ménage on the lowest 
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possible terms; and the dear 
“ Middle-aged” —as we irreverently 
called her—did everything she could 
to add to our comfort. After we had 
been there a few days, I almost 
began tolove her. She did not speak 
one word of English, but, fortu- 
nately, we could both speak 
French well. She said one day: 

“ Ah, madame talks well—better 
than—” and there she stopped, and 
went quickly out of the room. 

I think she did more for us than 
our femme de ménage. Almost 
every day we found fresh flowers 
in our room ; we always knew who 
had put them there; but when I 
thanked her, a look of extreme 
pain would come over her face, and 
gradually pass away into a sort of 
sad contentment. One day, when 
she put an unusually beautiful 
bouquet on our table, I said, “I 
hardly know how to thank you;” 
she answered very quietly, “ There 
are no thanks needed, madame ; 
’tis all I can do!” and with some- 
thing like a sob she left the room. 

As the days of that beautiful 
August wore away, we lived such a 
peaceful, happy existence that I 
began to feel it would be the 
saddest day since our marriage 
when we were forced to say good- 
bye to Pornic and to the “ Middle- 
aged.” 

The necessity of changing a large 
note (there being no money-chang- 
ers at Pornic) took my husband 
one day to Nantes. I had intended 
to accompany him, but feeling very 
far from well that morning I could 
not do so; and with a kiss anda 
laugh, and a fond injunction to me 
to take care of myself, he left me. 
It was a still, sultry day, and the 
first time we had been parted since 
our marriage. I was low-spirited, 
and beset by all sorts of fears. It 
seemed to me that I could not bear 
the suspense until nine o’clock in 
the evening, when the diligence 
would come thundering down the 
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narrow Grande Rue. Suppose that 
even then he should not be in it; 
suppose some accident should 
happen to him in Nantes? 

How I wished I had not let him 
go alone! 

The dear “ Middle-aged” was so 
good to me that day; she under- 
stood ina moment my anxiety, and 
said with such tact and sweetness, 

“‘ Monsieur is all right, madame ; 
the diligence will bring him safely 
home to-night. Madame will soon 
be happy again; but she is young! 
I do not wonder she does not like 
being separated, even for a few 
hours.” 

Then she brought me soup, and 
tucked me on the sofa, and stroked 
my hair as tenderly almost as a 
mother might have done, and 
saying, 

“Now go to sleep; when 
madame wakes it will be time for 
monsieur’s return!” she left me, 
and took her knitting out on to the 
little vine-covered terrasse. 

I was only dozing ; and suddenly 
I heard her singing—oh, so sweetly 
and plaintively!—an old English 
hymn, to which I think the words 
are 


My God, my God, why leav’st thou me ? 


She did not sing the words, but 
sang the whole tune through with 
such pathos it almost made the 
tears rise in my eyes. I called out 
to her, 

“Come here! What are you 
singing?” and she answered, 
rather as if she had been detected 
in a crime, 

“ Une chanson anglaise.” 

“Who taught it your” I asked. 

“La demoiselle Anglaise,” she 
replied sadly, and with an effort; 
“at least, she used to sing it, and 
I caught it up.” 

“T wish,’ I said, “you would 
tell me about this demoiselle 
Anglaise. Did you care for her 
very much? Did she die here?” 
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“No,” she answered more sadly 
still, ‘she did not die here. I 
hope she is well and happy! We 
loved her very much.” And here 
her voice was hardly audible. “ If 
it would interest madame,” she 
went on, trying to speak calmly, 
“T will return when I have seen to 
one or two little things about the 
house, and tell madame about it.” 

Some little time afterwards, 
accordingly, she came back with 
her knitting, and sat down by my 
side and asked me “how I was?” 
Then she knitted on in silence for 
a few minutes; andthe red August 
sunset came and spread a rosy 
glow over the little terrasse where 
the grape-vines climbed. It 
bathed in red glory a white-sailed 
ship that floated by ; and lastly its 
mellow rays fell full on the face of 
the “Middle-aged” and lit it up 
with their own splendour. [| 
looked at her and thought how 
well the sunset had done in not 
forgetting her. 

When the red tints were dying 
away over the sea, leaving our 
little salon and the terrasse outside 
sunless, she began in a voice which 
was now quite calm and steady : 

‘Well, madame, it was August, 
a little earlier than this. I was 
sitting in the shop with Maman, 
when I heard an impatient thump 
on the counter. I looked up and 
saw a demoiselle and a very young 
monsieur. She had a quantity of 
dark brown curly hair; she had a 
merry smile; but there was a sad 
look in her large brown eyes which 
troubled you if you looked at her 
too long. I felt, even before I 
knew her very well, that she must 
have suffered a good deal, young 
as she was. That day I thought 
she could not possibly be more 
than seventeen ; but she after- 
wards told me she was twenty-one. 

The young monsieur was very 
handsome. He too had splendid 


curly hair, and his eyes were large, 
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brown, and sad like hers; only he 
had more beauty for a man than 
she for a woman. I don’t think 
anyone would have called her 
pretty, though she had beautiful 
hair and eyes and a neat little 
figure ; but there was a charm 
about her which made us all here 
take to her from the very first. I 
saw at once that they were not 
French, and somehow guessed by 
their appearance that they were 
English, though we had never had 
any English here before. I sup- 
posed they had come to buy some- 
thing, and was surprised when 
mademoiselle asked me in _ her 
broken French, 

“This house is to let? 
look over it?” 

“Ts it for your 
mamma ?” I asked. 

‘No,’ she said, glancing at 
monsieur, “ it is for us.” 

‘Is he your husband ?” 

‘No; he is my brother,” 

It seemed to me very extra- 
ordinary that twosuch young things 

little more than children—should 
want a house; and how did they 
come to be wandering here all 
alone? But they appeared to see 
nothing at all strange in the pro- 
ceeding. They ran all the 
house like childre nm; they clapped 
their hands when ‘they saw the 
view of the sea; and then came 
the awful question of the rent. 

* Seven hundred francs.” 

Oh, how their faces fell! Made- 
moiselle got up and whispered to 
monsieur; and they shook their 
two brown curly heads together in 
a most business-like maaner; and 
then mademoiselle (for monsieur 
never spoke at all) said in a voice 
that tried to be stern, “ that it was 
too much!” But they did not offer 
to go, they evide ntly thought we 
should re ‘lent. I asked them 
“where they were stopping?” 

“At the hotel,” they said in 
mournful voices. 


May we 


papa and 


over 
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I did not like to think of their 
going away, somehow. They were 
quite strangers ; and yet—I don’t 
know what made me—but I went 
straight to maman and pleaded 
with her. Isaid we might not let 
again this season, and it was better 
to make what we could. So she 
gave in, and we let them have the 
house on the terms they proposed. 
I shall never forget how pleased 
they looked, though they evidently 
thought it best not to let me know 
how glad they were, and made- 
moiselle turned back to say “ they 
had a great deal of luggage.” 

She certainly did not exaggerate, 
for the next morning two trucks 
quite filled up the front of our shop. 
They had at least five great boxes, 
and no end of small baggage; and 
what amused both me and maman 
was the calm business-like way in 
which these two young people 
arranged their affairs. They paid 


the garcon what they considered 
right, without appealing to us at 
all; then they came in and said: 

“Perhaps you would kindly find 
us a femme de ménage ? 


My old aunt, who was staying 
with us, I thought would do. They 
seemed pleased to have this matter 
arranged so easily, and after a 
little [ heard them running busily 
up and down, mademoiselle singing 
all the time, her brother sometimes 
taking up the refrain of her song. 
When I came into the little salon 
a few hours afterwards, I hardly 
knew it, the table was covered with 
books and photographs ; no wonder 
they had so much luggage! It all 
looked so pretty that while they 
were out I put a large bouquet of 
flowers in the centre of the table. 
They were so pleased when they 
came in and sawit. Mademoiselle 
clapped her pretty little hands and 
gave me such a bright smile. 

I shall never forget that first 
evening they were here. When 
dinner was over they went out and 
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sat on the terrasse. Mademoiselle 
had changed her dress ; it was still 
blue, but she had a white muslin 
over it; the moonlight was shining 
down on her, and making a halo 
of her rough brown hair; it 
streamed full on the young mon- 
sieur’s face too, and made him 
more beautiful than ever. They 
were not laughing or singing now ; 
the peace and beauty of the scene 
seemed to have subdued their 
spirits. 

I was watching them and think- 
ing what a pretty picture they made 
out there in the moonlight, saying 
to myself, “Surely they can have 
no maman, for what mother would 
let them roam about the world in 
this way?” when I heard my 
brother call to me. He had just 
come home. 

(Here for the first time her voice 
faltered, but she went on bravely 
after a little pause), 

I must tell you he was our 
youngest ; he was six-and-twenty 
then; he had always been delicate, 
and his brain excitable ; and many 
had been the days of illness 
through which we had nursed him. 
He was our darling—our pet! I 
said to him, delighted to have 
something to interest him, 

“You do not know who has 
taken our house now, Charles ?”’ 

‘Mais non,’ he answered, not 
much interested. 

“ Well, you shall see when you 
have finished your supper!” So 
then I took him to the terrasse and 
showed them to him, and he whis- 
pered to me in a half-awed tone, 

“ They are not French ? ” 

“No,” I whispered back, “ An- 
glais.” 

Mademoiselle looked round, and 
I said to her, 

“Mon frére, mademoiselle ! ” 

* Bon soir, monsieur,” she said 
in her sweet English voice. 

He never took his eyes off her, 
there in the moonlight. 
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(I sighed as the “ Middle-aged” 
told me this, for I began to see 
that so he must have looked at her 


And loved her with that love that was his 
doom !) 


Well (she went on), I don’t 
know how it was that every one 
here grew so quickly to love them! 
We often wondered how it was 
that these two young things came 
to be roaming about the world by 
themselves ; and one day I asked 
Mademoiselle, 

“ Have you a mother?” 

“No,” she answered very sadly, 
ina tone of voice that told me as 
plainly as words that she could not 
bear the subject; but I ventured 
on one more question, 

“ And no papa?” 

And to this, too, 
melancholy 

*Nol” 

She looked so sorrowful I could 
ask her no more; but it was no 
longer any wonder to me that these 
two who loved each other so well, 
as we could see they did, should 
like to wander over strange lands 
together. 

I never dared to think of the 
time of their going; and as to my 
brother, evening after evening he 
was on the terrasse talking to 
them. Once I saw him touch 
almost reverentially the bracelet on 
her arm! She used to laugh and 
talk with him so pleasantly. I’m 
sure she meant no harm, for she 
was a great demoiselle in England, 
and he was only a peasant! But 
evening after eveaing now I noticed 
how soon he came home, and how 
fast he swallowed his supper, some- 
times he would not even wait to 
finish it—he was so eager to join 
them on the terrasse. 

One night he came into the shop 
much excited, and said that “the 
demoiselle Anglaise” liked music ; 
he was going to fetch his organ for 
her. He brought it ina cart. I 


came the 
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remember well how surprised and 
pleased Mademoiselle looked when 
she saw it arrive! Then she heard 
him playing and singing, and when 
the evenings drew in those three 
would spend hours together at the 
organ. 

One night my brother got a 
boat, and we four went on the sea, 
and he sang, and so did mademoi- 
selle. He had a beautiful voice— 
poor Charles ! 

When they had been with us 
about a month, my brother was 
asked to a ball. He did not seem 
to care to go; but I persuaded 
him todo so. I wanted to divert 
his mind ; for I was beginning to 
be anxious about him. He was 
very obstinate ; but when mademoi- 
selle said, “ You had better go,” he 
consented. 

“T wish mademoiselle were 
coming too!” he said, looking at 
her with such a sad yearning in his 
eyes; and she answered laugh- 
ingly, 

“TI wish I were! But never 
mind—lI will dance with you some 
day!” 

“What day?” he said. Then 
he took up her hand and looked at 
her rings; and said “ she must be 
a grande demoiselle in England!” 
He was dressed all in his best, 
ready for the ball. 

* And you are a grand gargon to- 
day !”’ she said. 

He did not reply to her, and he 
never answered me when I called 
out to him that he was going to 
enjoy himself and dance a great 
deal. 

One day soon after that I heard 
mademoiselle say, when she was 
talking to him, that she loved all 
flowers dearly, but she had a 
special love for wild flowers. The 
next morning he was up at four 
o’clock. I heard him unfasten the 
door and go out. I could not 
imagine what he was going to do; 
but two hours later, when I was 
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downstairs, he came in with such a 
splendid bunchof wild flowers! I 
knew how far he must have sought 
for them, and how patiently! 

He looked rather shame-faced ; 
and I saw he had had little sleep 
that night; but there was a look 
of determination in his face which 
told me, as plainly as words could, 
that as long as he could see and 
know her to be there, he would do 
all that he could at any cost to 
gratify her lightest whim. 

“Oh, my brother!” I said, in a 
nalf-chiding tone, “ what have you 
been doing? Come in and have 
your breakfast, do !—you must be 
half dead.” 

But I got no answer; he only 
walked into the salon, and placed 
the flowers in a vase on the table, 
touching and arranging them al- 
most tenderly. Then he viewed 
them them with a look that was 
half sorrow and half triumph, and 
said, 

“Will she be pleased?” 

“Pleased?” I echoed sadly. I 
dared not scold him. “Come and 
take your breakfast,” I said again; 
“ you must be so tired.” 

He ate it almost in silence; 
sometimes he listened to the 
slightest sound on the stairs, and 
a sudden light of hope came into 
his face. 

“She won’t come yet,” I said; 
“she is never down for two hours 
after this.” 

“But she 
does come?” 

“Yes, surely,” I answered. 
“Who else would bave put them 
there?” 

Then he slowly 
went. 

“Kiss me, my brother,” I cried, 
before you go!” 

I wished in my heart at that 
moment that the demoiselle Ang- 
laise had never come! I saw his 
mind now was full of only her. 
“ But he will get over it when she 


will know when she 


got up and 
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goes,’ I said to myself. “It is 
not possible that he can have any 
serious idea of her; he knows too 
well the difference between them !” 
and yet my heart was very heavy 
all that morning. 

About two hours after he had 
gone, mademoiselle came singing 
down the stairs and went into the 
salon. She looked at me and then 
at the wild flowers, and for the 
first time I saw a rosy conscious 
blush creeping all over her cheeks. 
She said in a shy voice : 

“Who put them there?” 
knowing quite well who had dofie 
so. 

“ My brother,” I answered. 

Then she looked at them almost 
tenderly, it seemed to me, and said 
“Oh!” so sweetly. 

“T shall put some in my hair.” 

When he came home, she was 


sitting out on the terrasse with 
some of his wild flowers in her 
hair. 


“Ah, you are kind, monsieur!” 
I heard her say ; and she gave him 
her hand. And he, he never 
answered her, but he kept her 
hand a little while in his ; and so, 
poor boy, he had his reward ! 

The next day I remember well, 
he was ill with a bad headache, and 
I tried to make him stop in his 
room; but about eleven o’clock he 
would come down, and went out on 
the terrasse. I know mademoiselle 
was very sorry to see him looking so 
ill; she made him lie down on the 
sofa in her little salon, and bathed 
his head herself with Eau-de- 
Cologne. I shall never forget that 
hot summer’s day, when the room 
was heavy with that scent and the 
smell of the flowers that still stood 
on the table; and my brother lay 
as if in a trance of bliss, with such 
a look of peace upon his face ! 

I am sure mademoiselle must 
have been fond of him, and deeply 
touched by his devotion to her. 
One day soon after that, there 
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was a peasant’s ball; every inhabi- 
tant was invited, and, of course, 
my brother. I heard him say to 
mademoiselle, 

“There will be a ball here the 
day after to-morrow; will made- 
moiselle come ? ” 

They were on the terrasse as 
usual; the moon had hardly risen, 
and it was almost dark. 

“They have not asked me,” she 
said. 

“But you know well,’ he 
answered passionately, “ they will 
all be too honoured if you come. 
They all love you—the demoiselle 
Anglaise !” 

He added this almost in a 
whisper, but she heard it. 

Remember how young she was ; 
she had no mother to tell her that 
it was strange for a young English 
lady to join a peasant’s ball; she 
thought only of the pleasure she 
should give our poor Charles. He 
went on in so low a voice I could 
scarcely hear it, 

“You will dance with me? 
promised !” 

“T will, and with no one else.” 

On the day of the ball Charles 
came in to breakfast looking 
triumphant; he had two splendid 
red roses in his hand. 

“ Where is she?” he said. 

“Tn the salon.” 

He went in, and laid the roses 
on her lap. 

“ Mademoiselle will be there?” 
he said. 

“ Yes, certainly,” she answered. 

The ball was to be early; the 
dancing began at three. We were 
there from the commencement, I 
and maman and Charles. It was 
a gay scene; all the nicest girls in 
Pornic were there and looking their 
best ; we had a band of music 
from Nantes, they played so bril- 
liantly, and the room full of dancers 
looked so pretty and gay; but 
Charles watched it all with apa- 
thetic eyes. When several dances 
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had passed by, in which he took 
no part, I went up to him. 

“Charles,” I said, “ are you not 
going to dance? What will the 
demoiselles think of you? Re- 
member how you disappoint them ; 
and poor maman, who came to see 
you enjoy yourself, will be so 
grieved! Qh!’ I said urgently, 
“go and dance !” 

That seemed to rouse him, and 
he muttered, 

“Yes, yes, you are right, my 
sister; but the time goes on so 
slowly !” 

“Tt will go all the faster if you 
dance ; she will not come till six— 
it will soon be that. Go!’ So he 
went, but with lagging feet. 

Many of them came and whis- 
pered, 

“Ts the demoiselle Anglaise 
coming? Will she come, do you 
think?” and I answered curtly, 

“T don’t know; perhaps she 
will.” 

When the dancing had gone on 
a long time, my brother came back 
to me, looking worn and fagged. 

“Charles,” I said, “you can’t 
be tired yet? You used to love 
dancing so much !” 

“Yes, I do,’ he said, “ but let 
me rest this dance.” He sat down; 
he wanted, I saw, to watch the 
door. 

The next dance began; it was a 
round one, and in the middle of it, 
when every one seemed absorbed 
heart and soul in its enjoyment, 
they suddenly all came to a stop. 
Looking up, I saw that those two 
dear children of ours had come 
amongst us; and I heard a whisper 
run round the room, 

“The demoiselle Anglaise !” 

Even the musicians paused in 
their playing to look at her. All! 
eyes had fixed on her, as if she were 
an Enchanted Princess out of a 
fairy tale. But it was no wonder. 
What a contrast she was to us all, 
as she stood there in her long 
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white dress, with her slight figure 
and small dainty hands! and in 
her curling hair I saw were nestling 
my brother’s red roses! From 
many lips came hushed words of 
love and admiration. 

“How beautiful she looks to- 
night!” said one. 

“Will she dance?” wondered 
another. 

All this time mademoiselle stood 
leaning on her brother’s arm, and 
looking half frightened at the com- 
motion she was creating. As for 
Charles, he said not a word at first ; 
but his face was all aglow with ex- 
ultation and delight—he was not 
tired now! and presently I heard 
him mutter triumphantly to him- 
self, 

“She has my roses in her hair 

Then the music struck up for 
another round dance, and I missed 
him in the crowd. I did not see 
him make his way up to mademoi- 
selle; but when I caught sight of 
him again he was dancing with 
her, and the others were watching 
him envyingly. And the next 
dance too she danced with him. 
When that was finished, I heard 
her say to him, in her sweet voice, 

*“ Now, Monsieur Charles, I must 
go! I have enjoyed it very much. 
You see I keep my promises, don’t 
| ded 

“Then leaning on her brother’s 
arm she left us. 

“Somehow the ball seemed to 
flag after they went. The dancers 
still kept on, but they missed the 
fair vision that had come and gone 
so suddenly, and murmured among 
themselves, 

“Where is she—the demoiselle 
Anglaise? Has she gone so 
soon?” 

Charles came to me, and said so 
wearily, 

“Sister, I am tired; let us go 
home!” So I found maman, and 
we too left. 

Well, the autumn days wore 


hd 


away, and the evenings were grow- 
ing shorter; but I perceived that 
as the sun declined my poor 
brother’s infatuation grew stronger 
and stronger. In fact, if we had 
not liked mademoiselle and her 
brother so well, we must have 
wished they had never come; but 
somehow we none of us could help 
loving them. As for poor Charles, 
he raved to me of “ mademoiselle.” 
She was his last thought as he left 
us in the morning, and his first 
words when he came panting home 
were, 

“Ts she on the terrasse?” 

Before he had half-finished his 
supper, he would tear out there to 
join her. How merrily I used to 
hear them laughing in the twilight! 
And if they went out, which they 
often did about nine o’clock, to 
walk on the sands, I knew he 
always followed them. Sometimes 
I used to tease him, and say, 

“Charles! do not love mademoi- 
selle too much; we are only 
peasants, and she is a grand demoi- 
selle.”” 

“T know,” he would answer 
sadly, “I know.” 

“ But she will leave us so soon, 
my brother ; do not think of her 
too much !” 

And the only answer I got again 
was 

“I know, but she will be on the 
terrasse to-night.”’’ 

Something here made me look 
up at the dear “ Middle-aged.” I 
could not say it was a sob that 
escaped from her; but it was a 
sound of mental agony such as one 
could not bear to hear often, 

‘Do not go on,’ I said beseech- 
ingly, ‘if it pains you so much.’ 

After a pause, she replied in a 
calm, sad voice, 

‘Madame, as I have begun, I 
will finish.’ 

It had grown so dark now, I 
could not see her face; and 
perhaps she had rather it had been 
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so. Ina few minutes she went on 
firmly, 

‘One day when he had gone— 
and his last words had been, “ She 
will be there to-night !”—a tele- 
gram came for them to say that 
“their sister was dangerously ill, 
and they must return to London at 
once.” 

It is impossible to describe 
that day; only I remember how 
white and scared mademoiselle 
looked, and the young monsieur 
also was much disturbed. The 
news came on us like a thunder- 
clap; this day, then, which I had 
been vaguely dreading had come 
without warning: and our dear 
children must leave us at an hour 
or two’s notice. I did what I 
could to help to get them off in 
time; they looked so miserable. 
Mademoiselle hardly spoke a word ; 
but once she threw her arm round 
my neck and said, 

“ We shall always love you!” 


I never mentioned mv brother 


all that day. I could not; but 
she, amidst all her grief, remem- 
bered him, and said, 

“T should so much like to have 
said good-bye; but tell him that I 
shall always keep these” (taking 
up the flowers she had worn 
in her hair), “ and remember how 
good he was to me. I am sure 
that no one will take such trouble 
to get me wild flowers again. Give 
this to him, if you think he would 
care to have it. Do you think 
he would care to have it” she 
said very shyly, giving me a small 
jet bracelet that she used to wear. 

I took it, and murmured faintly, 

“L’année prochaine, madcdemoi- 
selle ?”’ 

She answered 
gleam of light, 

“Yes; perhaps so—if my sister 
gets well. We shall want to come 
back, we love you all so much.” 

I could hardly answer her. 
Through all that bright September 
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day, while I helped them to 
pack and made arrangements 
for a vehicle to take them to 
Nantes, there rang in my ears my 
brother’s last words, ‘She will be 
there to-night !’’ And to-night, I 
thought, she will not be there ! 

The day flew by, and the car- 
riage came for them when I did not 
think it could be nearly time for 
it. We all cried—I and maman 
and the femme de ménage; and 
mademoiselle kissed us all, and 
said in a voice that was half sobs, 

“We shall be sure to come back, 
so it is not good-bye, it is only 4 
Cannée prochaine.” 

Maman had filled the carriage 
with grapes and flowers ; mademoi- 
selle waved her handkerchief out 
of the window, and I watched it 
with sad eyes, till the little white 
hand andthe handkerchief and the 
carriage were quite out of sight. 

Then I came in, closed the hall- 
door, and locked the door of the 
salon, shutting out the view of the 
terrasse and the moonlight. The 
little salon in its emptiness now 
was so oppressive that it almost 
made me shudder. AsI came back 
into the shop, it was quite dark, 
save for the rays of moonlight 
which streamed in and made all 
the things look ghostly. 

“The shop is not lighted, ma- 
man,” I said almost harshly. 
“How can we do any business to- 
night if the shop is dark +” 

By the moonlight on her face I 
could see the tears rolling down 
her cheeks. 

“You are quite right, my 
daughter,” she said in a piteous 
tone. “Do light the lamp. I 
hope no more young English people 
will come here—it makes it seem 
so mournful now they are gone.” 

“Nonsense, maman!” I cried 
defiantly ; “ it will be all right to- 
morrow. As for us, we have to 
get our living, and as long as 
people pay us, it should not matter 
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to us whether they are young or 
old. We are too poor to be senti- 
mental.” 

But maman’s only answer was, 

“* What will Charles say when he 
comes in? He thought so much 
of them, poor boy!” and I 
answered her impatiently, 

“Oh, maman! maman! he must 
work as we do.” 

I dared not give way. I sat 
alone in the kitchen, and prepared 
his supper. 

“Ah, my poor Charles!” I 
said to myself, “ you will soon be 
here ; you will know by the shut 
door of the salon and the stillness. 
I shall not have to tell you.” But 
when I heard his step in the shop, 
some instinct made me run to 
meet him. I could not bear after 
all that anyone but myself should 
speak of it to him. I loved him so 
much, Qh! if I could only have 
borne his pain for him! To my 
surprise he never spoke; but the 
hard set look on his face told me 
he knew all. 

“T followed him into the 
kitchen; I pushed his supper 
towards him; and he took up a 
piece of bread and mechanically 
broke it into crumbs. 

“Eat your supper, Charles!” I 
said; but he took no notice. I 
shall never, never forget his look of 
despair! At last I ventured to say, 

“You have heard our news? ” 

Then he burst into a loud hyste- 
rical laugh. 

“Heard! Do you suppose I 
have walked home all through the 
village and not heard the good 
news? Don’t you know,” he went 
on in a wild excited way, “ that 
good news always travels fast /” 

I could not bear it; I put my 
arms round his neck; he did not 
repulse me, he only said, 

“Say nothing now, my sister! 
To-night I cannot stand it; to- 
morrow,” almost in a gasp, “I shall 
be better.” 


“ But the next morning he came 
down with the same look on his 
face; and I, who was longing to 
comfort him, dared speak no word 
of sympathy. There was something 
about him which prevented our 
uttering a word upon that subject. 
In the evening, after a pretence of 
eating his supper, he went straight 
out on the moonlit terrasse, and 
there, where she had sat so often, 
he sat looking across the water, 
while the sea sang a low monoto- 
nous lullaby to his grief. 

‘I could not bear his silence 
and his white wan face. I fetched 
the bracelet she had left for him ; 
and before giving it to him [I laid 
my hand on his head and smoothed 
his hair. I did so long to comfort 
hin. 

“What,” he asked in a sort of 
awed whisper, “is over there?’ 
pointing across the water. 

“T hardly know,” I said. 

Then he turned to me and took 
my hand, and said, 

a My little sister is so good to 
me; and I meant to have been 
unselfish, as you have always been ; 
but I have been a trouble to you 
and the maman always; and now | 
know I can’t struggle! I have 
been trying so hard,’ he went 
on in a voice that was almost 
broken: “‘ but in a day or two, I 
hope, I shall be stronger and 
better. The Bon Dieu will help 
me to bear it; I ask him for your 
sake and maman’s!” 

I could not answer him, but I 
softly placed the bracelet in his 
hand. He uttered no exclamation 
of surprise or pleasure, but only, 

“Thank you, my sister; it was 
so like her!” he said, with a sudden 
rush of tenderness, and then I left 
him. 

Well, he went to work again re- 
gularly, and days went by, and the 
winter came. He spoke little to 
any of us now; but always in the 
evening he went out about nine 
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o'clock; and I knew as well as if 
T had followed him where he went. 
Out on the deserted sands, where 
she and her brother used to walk 
at that hour; there night after night 
he would pace up and down, and 
there in the bleak night air he 
would remain till half-past ten, the 
hour when they used to return. 

One night it was cloudy and 
blustering, and rain was imminent ; 
but he would go out, it was no use 
to speak to him; and soon after 
he had gone the storm burst forth 
with tremendous violence. When 
he came in about half an hour 
afterwards, he was wet through to 
the skin and shivering; but he 
looked more tranquil than he had 
done for a long time. I took off 
his wet things and gave him some- 
thing warm to drink, but still he 
shivered. 

“Oh, Charles!” I said, “I am 
afraid you have taken cold !” 

* Perhaps I have,” he answered, 
dreamily, and half as if he were 
not sorry. “But don’t fret, my 
sister. I will go to bed and try to 
get warm.” 

The next morning he was very 
feverish, and we were most anxious. 
I lighted a fire in mademoiselle’s 
bed room for him. He never said 
a word when he found out where 
he was, but he thanked me with 
his dear sad eyes. We called in 
the doctor; he shook his head and 
said, “it was a very bad attack of 
congestion of the lungs; he had 
evidently caught cold through 
going out on that wet night, he 
was too delicate to stand such 
weather. 

Charles would sometimes lie for 
hours looking out of the window 
over the sea, at other times he was 
restless and fancied all sorts of 
things. One night he cried out, 
“She will come, she will dance 
with me, anc with no one else!’ 
Then he would suddenly change, 
and moan, “ You might have said 
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good-bye to me! You will 
good-bye ?” 

He got worse day by day; the 
doctor said it was a very serious 
case, he would do his very best for 
him ; but I began to feel that when 
“L’année prochaine” came, our 
poor boy would not be here to 
see it. 

One day when he was much 
worse than usual, so restless and 
uneasy that nothing we could do 
would soothe him, he said, 

“Sing to me!” 

He was so weak I could hardly 


say 


hear what he said; but I knew 
what he meant, and so I sang to 
him mademoiselle’s hymn. There 


was no light in the room save the 
cold winter moonlight, which fell 
full upon his bed. When I looked 
up as I finished my song, I saw 
him — my dear brother! with a 
radiance on his face I had never 
seen there since the night of the 
Peasants’ Ball. 

‘“ Hush?” he said, in a sort of 
breathless whisper, “ hush !” 

“Oh, my brother!” I cried, in an 
agony, feeling that he was going 
to leave us, “are you happy?” 

“Happy!” he whispered, “ yes! 
But hush! don’t speak! You 
might startle her; and has 
come so far to see me, and is so 
tired '” 

“ Who ?” I asked trembling. 
He answered with a last effort, but 
with a smile that was absolutely 
triumphant in its joy, 

“The demoiselle Anglaise; and 
she has my roses in her hair!” 

Then he sank back on his pillows 
and spoke no more; and _ before 
the cold dawn came creeping up 
over the sea, I knew that he had 
left us. 

She paused, and I did not break 
the silence. After a moment or 
two she softly rose and left the 
room. 

The next day when my husband 
was out taking a walk, I went to 


she 
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the dear “ Middle-aged,” who was 
knitting on the terrasse as usual, 
and said to her, 

“ Will you show me your 
brother’s grave? I should so like 
to put some flowers there.” 

“Yes, madame,” she answered, 
laying down her knitting, “I will 
come now;” and we set out in si- 
lence. 

I had with me a beautiful bou- 
quet of flowers, which I had bought 
in the morning for this purpose. 
We turned into the peaceful little 
churchyard, and there she led me 
past many graves till we came at 
last to one so covered with flowers 
you could scarcely see the inscrip- 
tion. 

As I read “ Priez pour lui,” I 
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said in my heart that the time 
when he needed our prayers was 
over; and I felt how good it was 
for him to lie thus at rest in that 
peaceful little churchyard, lulled to 
sleep by the waves. He will won- 
der now no more; he will suffer 
no more disappointments; he will 
never be grieved or glad again. I 
said in my heart, 


There was rest to the weary spirit, 
Peace to the quiet dead. 


Then I reverently bent down and 
placed the flowers on his grave ; 
and we silently went back. But it 
was years after before I told even 
to my dear husband the story of 
“The Demoiselle Anglaise.” 
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Few subjects were more popular 
with the caricaturists of the last 
century than the public dinner- 
table. Collectors of prints and 
etchings must be familiar with the 
scenes of the festive board which 
afforded such infinite scope for the 
humorous fancy of the artist. 
Dinners and the people who eat 
them were satirised unmercifully. 
Public personages noted for the 
conviviality of their tastes were 
presented under the thinnest of 
disguises in the full enjoyment of 
the bottle and the haunch. Dis- 
tended cheeks, noses of a superb 


mulberry hue, and paunches 
swollen to the last limits of endur- 
ance, betokened the zeal with 


which they had ministered to the 
wants of that insatiable deity pro- 
fanely known as “ Number One.” 
The floor strewn with the frag- 
ments of port bottles, broken 
plates, and rejected viands, spoke 
of the ardour of the attack; while 
from the walls of the apartment 
plethoric diners of the previous 
generations were pourtrayed as 
looking down in approval on the 
religious observance of the customs 
which themselves had handed 
down. 

It is perhaps not unworthy of 
note that subjects of this kind have 
not attracted equal attention 
among the comic artists of the 
present day. 

Even the so-called satirical jour- 
nals have sought in other directions 
for the subject-matter of their car- 
toons and verbal portraits. The 
dinner-table is let alone ; and why ¢ 


Is it because we have ceased to dine 
in public? On the contrary, until 
within the last year or two, when 
the scarcity of money has forced 
gourmands of all classes to satisfy 
themselves more easily with the 
dishes of the family cook, public 
dinners were never known in such 
multiplied variety. 

And even at this moment, when 
the universal cry is that money is 
“as tight as it can be, God bless 
you,” it is remarkable upon how 
slight a pretext the appetising art 
of M. le Chef is called into requisi- 
tion, and the champagne fetched 
up from the dusky recesses of the 
cellar. 

The only answer is that we dine 
more moderately, with less of 
gluttony, less of wine-bibbing, less 
of riotous extravagance, than in 
the days gone by. We have cer- 
tainly not been cured of our pro- 
pensity for good living ; and public 
dinners enjoy perhaps greater 
popularity to-day than at any pre- 
vious time. 

Dining, as distinguished from 
the supply of bare necessity, is in 
fact a thoroughly English institu- 
tion. The love of it is universal 
as the love of horseflesh ; it is found 
running right through what has 
been graphically called a vertical 
section of society. The directors 
of a company meet for the transac- 
tion of a little special business ; 
and very fatiguing are these snug 
littl commercial meetings to 
the gentlemen who take part 
in them, demanding that lunch 
—‘the barest trifle, a mer 
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snack, you know’—should be 
served in the adjoining room. If 
we glance down through the social 
grades till we come to the labouring 
classes, we find workmen at their 
annual holiday, with only a few 
hours to devote to feasting in the 
whole year, punctiliously going 
through all the solemn forms of a 
regular banquet, with the usual 
toasts from that of “‘ Her Gracious 
Majesty,” down to “Our able and 
esteemed Secretary, long may he 
be spared to us.” We propose to 
deal more particularly with the 
institution of dining as it is found 
in perfection in its historic home, 
where the fabled aldermen do con- 
gregate. 

The city is no less the centre of 
conviviality than of commerce. 
There are certain famous taverns, 
hotels, and restaurants around 


which cling traditions of an age of 
festivities. 
cially—their 


The older houses espe- 

names will occur to 
many—possess reputations which 
extend wherever the pleasures of 
good living are held in esteem. 
This one is known to every gour- 
mand in the country as famous for 
its turtle soup; that one has a 
name for choice brands of wine; 
and this, again, is fondly re- 
membered for the peculiar ex- 
cellences of a pasty, the very 
memory of which shall cause the 
eye to roll and the mouth to 
water. 

Presumably there are few per- 
sons confessing to a weakness for a 
good dinner who have not, at some 
time or another, dined in pub slic in 
the City. Everybody abuses City 
dinners, and every body has fished 
for an invitation. Probably the 
quantity of abuse which is heaped 
upon the practice is in inverse 
ratio to the amount of success 
attendant upon the efforts to 
procure a ticket; and we know 
there are times when the moral 
enormity of assisting at a City 


Public 


Dinner. [J uly, 


dinner presents itself in an un- 
usually strong light. 

Many different 
under which it is possible to look 
at the custom of eating one’s 
dinner in public. In the first place 
there is the social aspect. Public 
dinners are, to a certain extent, in- 
struments for the promotion of 
and friendly intercourse. 
This is a consideration which ought 
not to be lightly held in seasons 
when the pressure of daily life tends 
more and more to exclude men 
from the society of their fellows. 
It is the argument urged in favour 
of public festivals by many who are 
no friends of gluttony, that, were 
it not for the opportunity of their 
two or three feasts in the year, they 
would become strangers to their 
oldest friends. Then there are the 
social reunions of countrymen in 
London—the “ United Brethren of 
Scotland,” or “the Friends of Old 
Ireland,” would know little of each 
other but for the occasion of their 
annual festival. Public charities 
would become mere abstractions to 
many of their subscribers if it were 
not for the chance afforded at the 
yearly dinner of hearing the chair- 
man’s statement of affairs. Many 
men know the charity to which they 
subscribe only as an aggregate of 
so many good fellows whom they 
meet at dinner once in the twelve 
months. 

But the social argument may be 
pushed too far. It has been urged, 
with considerable show of reason, 
but without much underlying truth, 
by certain bodies whom public 
opinion has accused of dining with 
too extravagant frequency. The 
Livery Companies of the City of 
London defend their continuous 
banquets on the ground that they 
are the means of promoting and 
extending sociability. This is an 
argument they need to make the 
best of, and one that is used with 
‘considerable snecese to those who 


aspects arise 


social 
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do not know what Livery dinners 
really are. Butin order that public 
dining should assist in the spread 
of social communion, it is surely 
necessary that the diners should 
be constantly greeted by new faces 
instead of being confronted month 
after month, year after year, by a 
monotony of too familiar counte- 
nances. “I’ve dined in this ’ere 
hall, in this ’ere seat for a matter 
o’ fifty years,” said a very ancient 
stager to his neighbour in the 
gratified tones of one who was un- 
bosoming the story of a life spent 
in the public service. The old gen- 
tleman (who, by the way, was 
carried out purple in the face before 
the cheese came on), was proud to 
number his years by the dinners he 
had eaten under the portraits 
which hung above him of his father 
and grandfather, who had doubt- 
less fed even to the purple stage 
before him. 

But it is quite possible to make 
a fair and honest case for the City 
Companies in regard to the fre- 
quency and magnificence of their 
entertainments. They claim, and 
with justice, that they are the 
representatives of ancestors who 
from time immemorial have been 
the dispensers of hospitality in the 
city of London. Even at this day 
they occupy a position similar to 
that held by the first nobleman of 
a county. The duke has innume- 
rable calls upon his liberality which 
the eminence of his station obliges 
him to respond to. His castle is 
the centre of hospitality in the 
neighbourhood ; he must at certain 
periods keep open house, and offer 
the resources of his establishment 
to his guests. Sothe guilds of the 
City are to the trading classes of 
London what the nobleman and 
the county families are to the 
county population. Certain high 
duties devolve upon them of keep- 
ing up traditions of banqueting— 
duties which one is bound to say 
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are fulfilled with sumptuous exact- 
ness. A dinner with one of the 
best Companies is an event in the 
life of any ordinary person. In- 
deed, the exclusiveness of these 
entertainments is such that the 
securing of a card of invitation by 
a complete outsider is almost an 
impossibility. Royal personages, 
statesmen, and dignitaries of the 
Church are the frequent guests of 
the master and wardens. The 
male members of our royal family 
have shown themselves particularly 
partial to dining in public, a fact 
which some consider goes far to 
account for the popularity which 
they enjoy. The last Duke of 
Cambridge, father of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, was a noted bon vivant, 
and so free from princely preju- 
dices in his dining that he would 
take the chair at any charity festi- 
val, and drink his burgundy with 
democratic relish. 

With regard, by the way, to th 
livery companies, it is interestiny 
to note the number of M.P.’s who 
are just now lending their dignity 
to grace the dinner-tables of these 
bodies. The fact, taken in con- 
junction with that other fact of the 
inquisitiveness which is arising as 
to the amount of disposable funds 
in the keeping of the companies, 
has a certain significance of its 
own: a significance which is in- 
creased by the earnestness with 
which the master, in proposing the 
“Houses of Parliament, coupled 


with the name of our honoured 
guest, the member for - ao ee 


presses his hope that, “ should any 
question arise in that august body 
which you represent, as to the use 
we make of the great wealth at our 
disposal, you, sir, will know how 
to resent such improper curiosity.” 
(Loud applause from all livery- 
men.) 

The social argument, we have 
said, may be pushed too far. 
Public dinners serve well the pur- 
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pose of keeping alive friendships 
which are already formed, but it is 
remarkable how little they fulfil 
the functions of making strangers 
acquainted with one another. 
Placed between two persons whom 
you don’t know, and who don’t 
betray the least desire to know 
you, you are as completely isolated 
as though you were dining, solus, 
on the top of the monument, or in 
the middle of Sahara. The comi- 
cality of such a situation is only 
equalled by its distress. Your 
neighbours address themselves 
only to their viands (and to the 
waiter) ignoring your presence as 
entirely as though you were an 
extra pepper-box. You will be 
very careful, moreover, in the 
efforts which you make to draw 
one or other of your sphinx-like 
companions from their reserve. 
With the best intentions in the 
world you might tread upon a 
moral, a political, or a religious 
corn of such extreme sensibility 
that the owner would tingle with 
pain and suppressed indignation 
during the rest of the evening, ren- 
dering all possibility of conversa- 
tion absurd. It would be repellant, 
for instance, to receive in reply to 
a tentative inquiry, “ Have you 
seen Mr Irving and Miss Terry in 
the Lady of Lyons?” a frigid re- 
joinder from the one on your right 
that he was a “ Christian man, and 
never went to such places,” and 
immediately afterwards to learn of 
him further from the one on the 
left that he was a leading light 
amongst the Evangelicals, who 
would consider you a lost sheep 
henceforth. Such people really 
ought to wear some badge of their 
opinions, which would prevent the 
innocent blind from running 
against them in this way. 

There is nothing so hopelessly 
dismal as to find oneself in the 
midst either of a party of old 
friends who talk persistently upon 


subjects of interest only to them- 
selves, or of a group who talk to 
everybody about everything. 

And this leads up to a second 
consideration of public dinners as 
curious examples of the willingness 
of Englishmen to submit to volun- 
tary boredom. For there is no 
question that it is possible to be 
more intolerably bored at the 
dinner-table than anywhere else. 
People put themselves to endless 
trouble to secure invitations, but, 
to judge by the expression of relief 
which overspreads their faces when 
dinner is over, and the last toast 
given, their labours would seem to 
have met with an incomplete re- 
ward. The reason partly is that 
with some men dining is a duty; it 
is expected of them as much as the 
appearance in the family pew on 
Sunday. So they exert themselves 
to go; and swallow the regulation 
quantity of soup, and drink the 
(ueen,and make the time-honoured 
joke in the toast they are called 
upon to give, and are very heartily 
glad when the whole affair is over. 
Solemnity is the true, if anomalous, 
character of a good many City 
feasts—gorgeous in their display, 
and profuse in their delicacies— 
a solemnity which is made the 
more apparent by the avowedly 
festive character of the pro- 
ceedings. From this the tran- 
sition is natural to a third aspect, 
under which we may turn to view 
the festive boards of the City—the 
gluttonous aspect. And here we 
may at once range ourselves on the 
side of the diners, and pronounce 
in favour of the moderation which 
attends all public ceremonies of a 
festive character. Gluttony is a 
blemish of the past; it expired in 
the three-bottle heroes. It is not 
of course intended to claim for 
each individual member of any 
public dinner party that he eats his 
dinner wholly and unexceptionally 
like a gentleman and a Christian ; 
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but this much is to be insisted 
upon with emphasis, that, whereas 
gormandising was the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the dinners of 
the past, it is. now the exception 
which can only be brought home to 
a few particular cases. Eating in 
public is marked by as much good 
taste and decency as the meals in 
a well-ordered family. The dishes 
are so numerous and varied that 
one may choose his favourite morsel 
and dine with the frugality of an 
ascetic; and the very abundance 
of good things necessitates moder- 
ation. Public functionaries whom 
duty takes as many as five nights of 
the week to the festive board, are 
often amongst the most frugal of 
livers. Abstention becomes second 
nature when one’s usual dinner con- 
sists of from twenty to thirty courses. 
A recent Lord Mayor, no ascetic, 
drank no wine during his year of 
office. His predecessor had a 
mutton chop always placed before 
him when he dined in _ public. 
Both Lord Mayor and sheriffs, 
half of whose official reign con- 
sists in eating dinners (there is a 
good deal of real work in the other 
half, though) are always attended 
by their own servants, whose duty 
it is to see that their masters dine 
as comfortably and regularly as is 
compatible with public feasting. 
Abstention, or at any rate, 
moderation, is indeed the general 
rule. The same with the use of 
wine. A tipsy diner is a curiosity, 
and where found will usually turn 
out to be a friend brought in by a 
regular member, who has profited 
by the unwonted opportunity. The 
popular idea prevails that charity 
dinners are occasions of unlimited 
gluttony to the men who attend 
them ; but this again is a falsity. 
As a matter of fact, many of those 
who go to charitable festivals find 
a dinner little superior to that 
which they have left at home, and 
are there, as we have already 
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said, for motives of interest in 
the charitable institution, or in the 
hope of meeting old friends. Many 
subscribers prefer to send their 
guinea, and dine at home, sending 
a clerk, who acts as a willing sub- 
stitute. The question is often put, 
“ Why, then, not spend the money 
on the charity, instead of on the 
dinner?” Well, some exalted 
sphere in which charities could be 
worked without the assistance of 
human machinery, the possibility 
of this might be allowed. But as 
we have to carry on our charitable 
institutions by the aid of human 
beings, we must be content to take 
all the ordinary human agencies 
along, and reconcile ourselves to 
the fact that we have not yet ar- 
rived at that perfect state in which 
the ideas of charity and feasting 
shall be inseparably divorced, 

But the individual gourmand is 
not yet an extinct being. There 


are few dinner-tables which his 
presence does not offend. The 
waiters know him of old: they 


scent him from afar. He is ac- 
quainted with the excellences and 
the defects in the cookery of every 
tavern of note in the city. He 
knows the quality of every dish 
upon the menu: there is no mystery 
for him in the most incomprehen- 
sibleof French names. He takes his 
seat at the table with the manner of 
one who has a great duty before 
him, and who intends fulfilling it 
to the uttermost. He opens his 
menu, places it against the decan- 
ter in front of him, and tucks his 
napkin under his chin. By these 
preliminaries you may know him; 
and it will be well that you should 
recognise him at the first so as to 
spare yourself the trouble of trying 
to engage him in conversation ; 
for he is there not to talk but to 
eat. Running his eye down the 
card, he ticks his favourite dishes, 
and, buttonholing the waiter, 
begins to worry him forthwith. 
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“ Now, don’t forget; and mind, I 
can’t touch it underdone. Crisp, 
you know, crisp and brown. What's 
that you say—no more asparagus? 
Why, you've only brought me 
twice! Ah! guinea-fowls, eh ? 
Well, if there’s one thing I have a 
weakness for it’s a larded guinea- 
fowl: but where are the peas? Oh, 
hang it, waiter! you know this will 
never do—guinea-fowl and no 
peas! Why, you'll want me to 
eat spring chickens without York 
ham next time I come here. 
There, take it away ; I shan’t get 
over _ this for aweek: no peas, 
eh?” “Oh, yes! Look here, Pll 
have some of these pe aches a la 
Condi, and let them be &@ la Condi 
and not @ la anything else. It’s 
not a week ago that a fool of 
waiter brought me smudoise de 
créme and swore it was ice pud- 
ding. He thought I didn’t know 
an ice pudding when I saw an ice 
pudding ; but he made a mistake. 
And I say, none of your new Stilton 
for me, you know; don’t try to 
come any fresh stuff over me, be- 
cause it won’t do: real ripe, and 
with a dash of old port over it, 
that’s about my form.” Heaven 
help the waiter! his assailant 
won’t give him more than six- 
pence. 

That person is not to be envied 
who has a glutton for his neigh- 
bour at the dinner-table ; and any 
attempt to draw him into general 
conversation is attended with 
failure. He will discourse with elo- 
quence upon the contents of the 
plate in front of him ; and between 
the courses will not object to dis- 
cuss the food question from his 
own standpoint, but further than 
this his conversational powers do 
not go. If you have any relish for 
anecdotes of good dinners, with 
details as to the dressing of a new 
salad, and the new sauce served up 
with such a pudding (which, how- 
ever, was “spoiled completely, 




















hang me,” by being delayed a 
moment in the dishing), you may 
be gratified to the full; but if, 
content with eating your dinner, 
you do not care to discuss it in 
particulars, and endeavour to 
change the conversation, you find 
yourself hope lessly bafled. The 
man who takes too good care of 
himself inspires a feeling of con- 
tempt ; but there is a feeling of pity 
for the novice who is terrified at the 
waiters, and who takes all dishes as 
they come, whether he likes them 
or no. One is seldom witness of 
such a lamentable predicament as 
that in which the youth found him- 
self who, having cracked a_ bad 
egg, saw no other course open to 
him but to declare that he “ liked 
bad eggs,’ and to make himself 
horribly ill consequence. But 
the writer has seen some instances 
of suffering on the part of bashful 
men such as might not unfitly 
compare with this historic case. 
Life is full of dilemmas for the 
over-bashful. It is well indeed on 
dining occasions that one should 
scrape acquaintance with the special 
waiter in attendance. Professed 
diners, who are out some three 
times a week, come in time to form 
an acquaintance amongst the 
knights of the napkin which may 
be turned to considerable advan- 
tage. The waiter who knows and 
remembers your weaknesses, and 
can surprise you, when you least 
expect it, with your very fa- 
vourite dish, is a true frie nd, and 
worthy of his douceur. At the 
same time the friendship has its 
disadvantages ; for it cannot be 
denied that it displaces one’s dig- 
nity a little to see the waiters 
nudge one another and salute you 
with a frie ndly nod (as who should 
say, “Hullo! here he is again; 
why he was here only last week. 
Law, what a sight o’ dinners that 
man do eat!’’) on entering the 
room; and there is something of a 
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shock given to the sensibilities on 
being interrupted in a conversation 
across the table by a familiar voice 
at the elbow, “Wy, ’ow are 
you, sir? I’ve bin a lookin’ for 
you. [I ’ope you're being well 
served.” 

The great dinner itself has been 
described to weariness. There is 
a sameness about the menu, which 
is the most tiresome part of the 
whole thing. When you have 
dined once to completion you have 
dined a hundred times, so far as the 
majority of the dishes is concerned. 
Most of the large City dinners are 
served by two or three well-known 
firms, who work upon a fixity of 
principle. You may dine at this 
house to-night and somewhere else 
to-morrow, and eat almost exactly 
the same dinner at each. This 
particular season of the year is 
sacred to certain known delicacies 
which it would be a sin to omit in 
any dinner of consequence; and 


these having had their day, will be 
followed by others, and so on, 


throughout the year. But these 
are items in regard to which the 
cook is dependent upon nature, and 
for the monotony of which he is in 
no way responsible. Itis in respect 
of the dishes which are the concoc- 
tion of his own fancy that he is 
chiefly to blame. Has invention 
failed him? Can he no longer 
produce? Why am I annoyed by 
the sight of the same pudding 
served up in a dozen different ways, 
and given a new name each time? 
The compound known as college 
pudding is a favourite subject for 
these experiments of his. At this 
hotel they sprinkle nutmeg over it 
and call it by an unpronounceable 
French epithet. At another it is 
concealed under a coloured sauce 
and palmed upon me as a national 
German sweet. But it is college 
pudding all the same. Given the 
character of the dinner—say it is 
a livery banquet or a charity dinner 
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—and the menu may be told before 
it is taken from the napkin. You 
know that here they will stint you 
in the matter of wine, that the soup 
isa weak point here, and that there 
there will be a dinner fit for an 
emperor, perfect in every detail, 
with oysters before the turtle and 
wines to suit every course. There 
are many grades of dinners—some 
extravagantly sumptuous, some 
mediocre in quality, but all 
very far removed from the ancient 
ideal that one dish alone is 
needful. 

Most of the customs associated 
with dinners of the past are dying 
out. The etiquette of taking wine 
with another (an insidious excuse 
for putting away an enormous 
quantity) is fast disappearing, and 
the old-fashioned “three times 
three,” in drinking the health of 
the chairman, with the accompani- 
ment, “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” is already obsolete in the 
best assemblies. Hard drinking is 
becoming a rare accomplishment. 
A few two-bottle men remain ; but 
moderate sipping is the rule. 
Downright drunkenness is almost 
unknown, and it is seldom that one 
sees a man so far gone as to mop 
up the contents of the rosewater 
dish in his napkin, souse his face, 
and call to the waiter for “ more.” 
It will be seen that the coarser 
features of public dining, which the 
satirist of an earlier age pourtrayed 
with scathing wit and vigour, are 
being smoothed away, and that the 
greater polish of modern manners, 
while it has deprived the dinner- 
table of some of its amusing cha- 
racteristics, and thrown an air of 
tameness over scenes of once wild 
bacchanalian merriment, has at any 
rate made it possible to dine abroad 
in a modest and sober fashion. 
Time was when moderate drinkers 
dared not dine from home for fear 
of incurring the reproach of 
sobriety. The gentleman who 
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should boast at the present day 
that he was a tippler of the “ good 
old-fashioned sort” would not find 
that the distinction procured him 
an unusual number of invitations. 
Times are changed : we do not dine 
as we did. 

The fact that most dinners are 
served by a few great firms only, 
whose special business it is, has 
brought the serving of the courses, 
considered as an art, to a high 
state of perfection. A public 
dinner for say, two hundred guests, 
has to be planned outand organised 
like any campaign. Behind the 
scenes we should find as many 
workers marshalled under men of 
various degrees of authority, as 
might be found at the production 
of a pantomime. The bland waiter 
stands at our shoulder every few 
minutes with some fresh relay of 
delicacy, piping hot. and cooked to 
a turn; and so smoothly does the 


whole thing go, that we fail to 


realise the labour of brain and 
hand which has devised and 
brought the service to such perfec- 
tion. You receive a plan of the 
tables upon which oa eratefully 
find your name and titles set forth 
in the place you are to occupy ata 
not unreasonable distance from 
H.R.H. and His Grace the Arch- 
bishop; but you do not remember 
that anxious clerks and managers 
are scanning a plan of the tables 
where the places filled by these 
lofty titles bear the humbler names 
of Jeames and Thomas, who are to 
wait on their owners, all with 
their exact duties chalked out, 
as if on a skeleton map for the 
Zulu war. 

Upon the subject of after-dinner 
speeches it would be difficult to 
say anything new. Carlyle has 
somewhere given it as his opinion 
that Parliament was at its best 
in the days when the King dis- 
cussed affairs of moment with his 
barons over the dinner-table ; but, 
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if one may judge by the after- 
dinner utterances of the average 
British orator of the present hour, 
post-prandial legislation would not 
be largely conducive to the welfare 
of the nation. There are stock 
speeches to be made, as there are 
stock dishes to be eaten, and as 
these are at nearly every dinner 
associated with the names of a few 
gentlemen who respond year after 
year, there is occasionally lacking 
in their remarks that freshness and 
spontaneity which alone makes 
after-dinner speeches tolerable. If 
you are asubscriber to the “ Asylum 
for the Children of Destitute 
Tailors,” and have partaken for 
any number of years of the anni- 
versary festival, you could probably 
repeat to your neighbour the whole 
of the Treasurer’ s speech before 
that estimable gentleman had 
risen to his legs, and whisked 
the crumbs off his waistcoat in 
the preliminary flourish of his 
napkin. You know that he will 
commence with a few philanthropic 
commonplaces illustrative of the 
advantages of all charitable insti- 
tutions whatsoever, and of those of 
the Asylum for the Children of 
Destitute Tailors in particular. 
Approaching nearer home, he will 
dwell with nice emphasis upon the 
peculiar usefulness of the tailor’s 
calling, and will probably inform 
his hearers with the unction of one 
who delivers himself of a new and 
original joke that “the tailor 
makes the man.” If he be any- 
thing of a literary treasurer, and 
have chanced at any time to 
read “ Sartor Resartus,” he will 
assuredly make great capital out 
of the story of the king and his 
court, whose garments—they being 
in solemn council assembled—were 
on a sudden whisked away, leaving 
the unhappy ones clad only in 
natural, if undignified, nakedness. 
The treasurer will then go on to 
draw a touching picture of the un- 
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certainties of life, and of the per- 
versity of circumstances which will 
occasionally reduce the most in- 
dustrious tailor—sitting never so 
cross-legged and brandishing his 
needle never so bravely—to desti- 
tution and absolute want. ‘ And, 
gentlemen, it is not only the tailor 
who suffers. No, gentlemen ; were 
the tailor the sole victim of his 
own misfortunes, I should not be 
here to plead with you this night ; 
but the tailor has children. 
(Cheers.) It may be, gentlemen, 
that the wedded life of the tailor 
has been unusually blest, and that 
he has his quiver full of them. 
(Loud applause.) It is for the 
little tailors that I crave your 
charitable assistance this night. 
(Hear.) I ask you, what would 
become of those dear little ones 
but for the kindness of the 
founders of this institution, which 
receives, and feeds, and clothes 
one hundred and twenty-three of 
them, and gives them one guinea 
and a Bible—(hear, hear)—on 
sending them forth into the world. 
Gentlemen, I will say no more—I 
need say no more. Look around 
you, and if that sight does not 
move you, what word of mine 
could hope to do so.” (Here the 
treasurer waves his hand towards 
a group of the picked children of 
the asylum, who have been ushered 
into the room during his speech, 
and who stand—the boys in clean 
collars and well-scrubbed visages, 
and the girls with white pinafores 
and nosegays—marshalled in a 
long line. This is always a trump 
card, and never fails to win the 
suit ; the applause at the sight of 
the children is deafening, and the 
change of pounds into guineas is 
made in the subscription list on 
the instant.) The speeches con- 





nected with the loyal and patriotic 
toasts are, of course, stereotyped. 
We know that the Queen is be- 
loved by all her subjects; that the 
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Prince of Wales is a true son of 
England ; and that his brothers are 
model princes, and their wives 
the pride of the nation, and we 
know also that each individual 
soldier of the army is animated 
with the spirit of dauntless bravery 
and independence which inflamed 
Caractacus and the warriors of 
ancient Britain. We are convinced 
that Britannia still rules the 
waves, and that Jack Tar is the 
special favourite of the nation; and 
nothing would persuade us that 
should the Auxiliary forces ever be 
called upon to defend their hearths 
and homes (“which God forbid, 
Mr. Chairman, sir,”) they will be 
found to the full as efficient as 
their professional brethren in arms. 
We do not shine in after dinner 
oratory; we have little imagina- 
tion, as Lord Beaconsfield said—or 
did he not rather say that we had 
a great deal ¢ 

A chapter might be written 
upon the inconsistencies of the 
dinner-table. Nobody has patience 
to listen to the speeches, and a 
general tendency is observable to 
sidle towards the door when the 
toast list is opened; yet there is 
universal grumbling if the speeches 
are not brilliant—which, by the 
way, they are not, as arule. Gen- 
tlemen rarely appreciate the music 
after dinner; they talk inces- 
santly ; but on one occasion when 
the songs were omitted great disgust 
was expressed, and the speeches 
appeared to fall more flatly than 
usual. People who dine regularly 
cannot taste a quarter of the good 
things; but they make unpleasant 
remarks about “economy” and 
“hard times,” if any of the usual 
delicacies are omitted. The fa- 
vourite argument on behalf of 
public dinners is, that they pro- 
mote sociability; but during the 
half hour (it is often more than 
the traditional quarter) before 
dinner, you stand awkwardly with 
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your hands behind your coat tails, 
and are hungry, and immediately 
on the removal of the cloth you 
are in a hurry to catch that “ last 
train” which always starts “in ten 


, 


minutes ;”’ or the ’bus which will 
“just bring me home in nice time, 
for, do you know, I’ve forgotten 
my latch-key, and mustn’t be late.” 


AUTOLYCUS. 
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FAIRY SUPERSTITIONS IN DONEGAL. 


THE FAIRY GUEST. 


Joun and Peggy Donnel lived 
half-way up Dooish mountain, in a 
region of frequent mist and storm. 
Far down below them lay Gartan 
Lough, embosomed in rugged, 
furze-covered hills ; and above and 
around stretched mile upon mile of 
mountain—acres of heather, the 
abode of grouse innumerable; 
patches of grass where droves of 
sheep and cattle grazed ; and inac- 
cessible heights, known only to the 
golden eagle and her wild brood. 

Donnel was a drover—i.e., he 
bought up cattle, let them graze 
upon the mountains, and sold them 
when fattened. He was very com- 
fortably off, and his cottage was 
well built and thatched. He found 
no difficulty in paying his rent to 
the day, and had always abundance 
of such simple food and clothing 
as satisfied his desires. It was a 
November night of storm and rain. 
The gusts thundered at the door, 
tossing the bare arms of the few 
stunted sycamores that grew near 
the house; they had swept along 
mountain defiles and across the 
grey waters of the lough, and now 
shrieked and howled madly round 
the gable. An occasional lull in 
the storm brought the clamour of 
seagull and cry of plover to 
Donnel’s ear. He locked the door, 
stuffed a wisp of straw under it to 
keep out the cold wind, and sat 
down opposite Peggy in the ample 
chimney corner. 

“God send the cattle has found 


shelter the night,” said he, shaking 
the ashes out of his pipe. 

Peggy was spinning. She 
stopped her wheel suddenly to ask, 
“Did you no hear something, John, 
dear ?” 

“ Ay, Peggy, I heard the sough 
o’ the wind.” 

““Whist, whist, honey! there it 
was again; it wasna like the 
wind.” 

“ Sure it was the seagull an’ the 
plover,” replied her husband, care- 
lessly. 

Just then another blast of hurri- 
cane swept across the lake and 
thundered at the door, tossing the 
carefully-arranged wisp of straw 
into the middle of the kitchen. 

“It was a pitiful cry, but it 
wasna the birds, let alone the 
wind,” said Peggy, listening in- 
tently. 

“*Wha wad come to we’er door 
the night?’ asked John, impa- 
tiently. “You've aye talking 
foolitchness since that villain— 
that thief o’ the world, Tim 
O’Brien went awa’.” 

Two days previously the servant 
had taken his departure without 
giving warning, or letting his 
master and mistress have the 
slightest inkling of his intention. 
They had both been overworked 
since then, and the consequence was 
that one was cross and the other 
tired and nervous. 

Again the whistling, raging blast. 
Mrs. Donnel shivered, and mut- 
tered a prayer for all sailors and 
wanderers as she threw more turf 
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upon the blazing hearth. There 
was a strange cry at that very 
moment. She went to the door 
and unlocked it, and while the wind 
burst in resistlessly, it brought 
something like a human figure in 
along with it. 

“Woman! woman!” screamed 
the outraged husband, jumping up 
with an oath to re-shut and lock 
the door. 

As the cloud of turf ashes began 
to settle again, the figure, the wift 
of the storm, was more distinc tly 
seen. A miserable, stunted boy, 
thinly clad, without cap or shoes 
and stockings, crouched over the 
fire, holding his perished hands to 
the warmth. He had red hair, 
large blue eyes, and a gentle, intel- 
ligent face. Peggy Donnel felt her 
heart drawn towards him at once. 

“Poor wean; but you’re kilt wi’ 
the wet an’ cold. Did you come 
far the day f” she asked. 

The poor boy lifted his large soft 
eyes to her face without speaking. 

“Be seated an’ warm yoursel’ ; 
the gude man makes you welcome.” 

The boy sat down on the stool 
she placed for him before the fire, 
and smiled at her in silence. 

“ Who had the heart to let the 
likes o’ you travel the night? 
What do they call you, my poor, 
wee man?” 


No answer. “I declare he’s a 


dummy, John,” cried she; “the 
poor wean!” 
The storm raged on, but the 


wanderer was safe and happy. He 
stretched out his bare feet on the 
warm flagstone, and the steam 
rosé from his rags, which had 
been soaked through with the rain. 
Meanwhile, Peggy set back her 
wheel, lifted the pot from the 
crook, and filled a wooden bowl 
with mealy potatoes. The boy 
eyed them hungrily, and when she 
spread a handful of salt ona stool, 
and put a tin of milk into his hand, 
he required no further invitation. 
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John Donnel’s ill tempervanished 
as he watched the child eat his 
supper, and heard his sighs of con- 
tentment. 

“Where shall he sleep? 
O’Brien’s bed’s no made yet.” 

“Tll shake straw in the corner 
there near the fire,” replied Peggy, 
“an’ throw a wheen sacks over 
him: he’ll sleep rightly, Pll war- 
rant him.” 

“Ay; it “ill be better nor the 
back o’ a dyke, ’m thinking,” re- 
turned John. 

The poor creature was now quite 
dry and warm ; be lay down on the 
straw that the kind woman pre- 
pared for him, but he first caught 
hold of her hard hand, and pressed 
his lips upon it. 

“ Look, John, look!” cried she, 
with tears in her eyes; “did you 
ever see the like o’ that ?” 

It was twenty years since a child 
had slept under that roof—full 
twenty years since a small black 
coffin had been carried down the 
mountain, containing Peggy Don- 
nel’s son, and more than half her 
heart. She dreamt of her dead 
son that night as she had not 
dreamt for a very long time. She 
fancied that he came to her bed- 
side, and begged her to be good to 
the friendless child for his sake. 

The storm lulled before dawn, 
and by the time the Donnels got 
up to their work ; the stranger was 
up also. When Peggy took her 
milk pail, prepared to go out to 


Jim 


the byre, he sprang forwards, 
and took it from her hand. 
Smilingly she consented to let 


him help her to milk Moiley and 
Buttercup, and strain up the milk ; 
then, while she made breakfast, he 
signed to John that it was his 
wish to assist him also. Very 
useful he was in finding the cattle, 
and driving them to fresh grazing 
ground; and he did a hundred 
helpful things during the day. 
“He’s a sight better than Tim 
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O’Brien; let us keep him, an’ he’ll 
be as good a boy as we could get,” 
said John Donnel that evening. 

“What name shall we call 
him?” asked Peggy, quite pleased 
at her husband’s proposal. 

“ Nie) wad be a good enough 
name,” thought John. 

So the dumb boy was called 
“Niel,” was given a suit of grey 
freize, and shoes and socks, and 
became the servant instead of the 
truant, Tim O’Brien. 

A season of extraordinary pros- 
perity began for the Donnels trom 
the day Niel came to them. No 
accident happened to the cattle 
that winter or spring; the hens 
laid diligently, so that Peggy made 
quantities of money by selling 
eggs; the churn was always so full 
of butter that the staff would 
hardly move in it; and butter was 
bringing eighteenpence per pound 
in Letterkenny market. If Donnel 
sold, he gained more than his 
neighbours; if he bought, every- 
thing was cheap for him. 

“We did weel to shelter the 
boy,” was he wont to remark, when 
any striking instance of Niel’s in- 
dustry or cleverness came under 
his observation; but sometimes, 
to his wife’s anger and disgust, 
he would animadvert upon the 
large appetite of his little ser- 
vant ! 

Niel gained the goodwill of the few 
neighbours who lived on the moun- 
tain; but, what was more remark- 
able, he seemed to have a strong 
attraction for all birds and animals. 
The mice sang in corners of the 
house; the cock and hens loved to 
roost on the rail at the foot of his 
bed; the cattle lowed and horses 
neighed when he appeared; the 
singing birds alighted on his 
shoulder in the field; and the 
seagulls from their island in the 
lough flew to pick up insects at 
his feet. An indescribable sense 
of peace and well-being hovered 
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over the dwelling of which he was 
an inmate. 

The very night after his arrival 
he made a handsome bow, and 
each evening while Peggy sat at 
her spinning-wheel he made 
arrows, tossing them, as he finished 
them, up to the loft. There was a 
large sheaf of arrows lying beside 
the bow, but he never shot a 
single one. 

“Why but you tak’ your bow 
an’ arrows outbye an’ play yoursel 
a wee, Niel, dear?” asked Mrs. 
O’Donnel, when the bright, spring 
evenings came; but no answer of 
any description was forthcoming. It 
was a real vexation to her that she 
had no means of discovering why 
he had made the bow and went on 
making so many arrows. 

When May eve arrived, and 
flames leaped up from fires on 
every hill, and dark figures moved 
round the blaze—when the glow 
was reflected in the lough, and 
the gulls flew screaming in a thick, 
white cloud from their island, dis- 
turbed by the unusual noise; and 
the snipe whirred by, bleating their 
astonishment—on that most en- 
chanting night of all the year, Mrs. 
Donnel’s dumb servant was greatly 
agitated. More than once he went 
to the door to gaze at the fair 
scene without, and returning, as if 
with a strong effort, to his kind 
mistress’s side, kissed her hand— 
his favourite mode of showing his 
affection. ‘ 

“ He’s crying, the crathur,” said 
Peggy, on one of these occasions ; 
2: Maybe its because you scolded 
him this morning, John, for just 
naething, ava.’ 

John, whose temper was very 
hasty, had spoken sharply to the 
boy in Peggy’s hearing 

Things went on thus throughout 
the summer and autumn ; but when 
Hallowe’en approached, Niel grew 
restless again. The dry ben weeds 
shook their withered, yellow heads 
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in the cold breeze: there they 
stood in their ugliness, spread over 
many a field, ready when Hal- 
lowe’en came to turn into fairy 
steeds, each one ridden by an elfin 
rider. Niel went out in the moon- 
light on the mysterious night, but 
returned in time to smile his good- 
night to Peggy before lying down on 
his humble bed; and he was not able 
to tell her whether he had caught a 
glimpse of the fairy troop or not. 

One November morning, a year 
after Niel’s arrival, John Donnel 
came into the kitchen pale with 
grief and dismay. 

“The cattle are all away!” he 
cried—* All driven off the mountain 
in the night. Thieves! Robbers! 
Oh, Niel, avick! Oh, Peggy, ma- 
vourneen, what ’ill I do, anyway.” 

“Goner Stolen?” exclaimed 
Peggy, and she was unable to utter 
a word more. 

“ Ay, gone—stolen!” repeated 
the bereaved owner, crying bitterly. 

“ Whisht,” said Niel, coming for- 
ward quietly, and speaking in an 
authoritative tone—‘ whisht this 
minute, an’ saddle the mare, an’ let 
us awa’ after the thieves !” 

The surprise of hearing Niel 
calmed John at once. He let him 
bring out the mare, and helped 
him to put on the saddle. Then 
he mounted, and it seemed quite 
natural that the boy should spring 
up behind, first taking his bow and 
arrows from the loft. 

“This way,” commanded Niel, 
when they reached the high road, 
“T see the tracks o’ the beasts.” 

Donnel could not see any tracks, 
but he suffered Niel to guide him 
at each cross road. The day was 
far advanced before they caught 
sight of the drove about a quarter of 
a mile ahead of them, accompanied 
by two colleys and four men. 

“ How “ill we fight a’ thae thieves 
an’ rascals o’ the world,” cried 
John, again reduced to the depths 
of despair. 
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“Leave it to me,” replied Niel, 
bending to one side, and shooting an 
arrow in the direction of the drove. 

There was a strange commotion 
ahead when that fairy arrow reached 
its goal, for the animal hit at once 
turned round and galloped back to 
its owner. Another and another 
arrow followed that one, till at 
length the whole drove turned 
about, and presently surrounded 
John and Niel. 

There stood the four robbers 
gazing after them as if spellbound. 

“ Now,” said Niel, “ we may ride 
home again: the cattle will go 
before us.” 

On and on they rode, driving 
the recovered heifers. No word 
of gratitude had Donnel spoken, 
and as the glow of pleasure caused 
by the restoration of his property 
died out a little, his usual fretful 
temper returned ; but Niel did not 
appear to notice his morose silence. 

* Will you be pleased to stop at 
this house by the road, John, till I 
get a drink,” asked the boy, who 
was tired and thirsty. 

“We havena the time to stop, 
an’ night comin’ on: sure you can 
wait till we get home,” replied the 
churlish master. 

Niel said nothing until they 
reached another house a mile 
further on, when he again made his 
request, and was again refused. 
But Donnel himself began to be 
thirsty and weary, and at the next 
roadside cabin he drew up. 

*“‘Goodwoman,” called he, “ be 
pleased to gie me a drink.” 

The woman hurried out with a 
bow! of water, from which Donnel 
drank; and then he said to Niel, 
“ Here, boy, you may drink now.” 

“No, John Donnel,” returned 
the boy, “you are a selfish, un- 
grateful man, an’ I'll neither eat 
nor drink mair frae your hand. I 
brought your cattle back, but you 
wouldna stop a minute to let me 
drink; an’ you'd tak’ the drink 
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yoursel’ before you’d hand the 
bowltome! If it wasna for Peggy, 
I'd just send the beasts back to the 
thieves; but I’ll leave your house, 
an’ that ’ill be punishment enough 
for you.” So saying Niel jumped 
down from the horse, and climbing 
a ditch, disappeared. 

“ Oh, Niel, avick! 
mean to affront you. Oh, come 
back! How will I get the beasts 
home anyway ?” 

No answer—no trace of Niel, 
search where he might! With the 
utmost difficulty, and after hiring a 
couple of men to help him, Donnel 
did succeed in driving his cattle 
home, and it was late at night when 
he entered his own kitchen, and 
sank down by the fireside. 

* Where’s Niel?” was the first 
thing Peggy said. 

Her sorrow and dismay over- 
whelmed her as she listened to her 
husband’s story. 

“Oh, John, you unfortunate, 
foolish man, don’t you know what 
you've done? You've banished 
luck frae we’er roof. Sure I 
knowed what he was the minute I 
heard him speak this mornin’.” 

The poor woman threw her apron 
over her head, and wept as she had 
not wept since her son’s coffin left 
the house one and twenty years 
before. And good reason had she 
for her tears. From that moment 
nothing prospered with John. His 
health failed: his cattle met with 
accidents: ill-luck attended him in 
everything he undertook. He had 
indeed abundant cause to mourn 
for the loss of his fairy guest. 


Sure I didna 


THE BLIND EYE. 
A FAIRY TALE, 


Mrs. McPuerson was a very im- 
portant personage in the townland 
of Crohavroe, having something to 
do with the exit of her neighbours 
from this troublous life, but still 
more with their entrance into it ; in 
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short, she was the sage femme of the 
entire district. Her duties, there- 
fore, took her to every wake and 
christening in the country, after she 
had attended the death bed and 
dressed the dead, or received and 
welcomed the newborn. She spent 
few nights at home in her lonely 
cabin by the roadside, where there 
were none to bear her company, 
for she was a childless widow. 

The townland was very exten- 
sive: it embraced a tract of well 
cultivated country, as well as a wild 
region stretching up into the Done- 
gal mountains. Crohanroe took its 
name from a rocky piece of land 
where furze bushes and blocks of 
granite abounded. The high road 
lay between this picturesque wilder- 
ness and Mrs. McPherson’s cottage, 
and no other human habitation was 
in sight. Somewhat lonely felt the 
good woman one afternoon after 
returning from Matt O’ Donoghue’s 
funeral, where, out of respect to 
the family, she had keened herself 
quite hoarse. 

She was having recourse to her 
short black pipe for comfort, when 
steps were heard at the door, and, 
glad to welcome a neighbour in her 
solitude, she looked round briskly. 

A stranger entered—a man ap- 
parently between forty and fifty 
years of age, dressed in the long 
tailed coat, knee breeches, and 
blue stockings then worn by the 
peasantry. 

Mrs. McPherson bade him 
kindly welcome, and prayed him 
to be seated. 

“My good woman,” said he, 
‘will you be pleased to gie me a 
drink of water?” 

“ With all the pleasure in life,” 
replied she, going over to her water 
can and handing him a drink. 

“An’ where do you get your 
water, ma’am ?” he asked, when he 
had thankfully returned the cup. 

“Why, sir, I go a good little 
piece for that water—down to the 
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well at the foot o’ Donnel’s potato 
field.” 

“Why do you go that far, an’ a 
spring at the foot o’ your ain 
garden ?” 

“There’s nae spring ava in my 
garden, sir.” 

“Troth is there; just a fine 
spring bubbling up beside the ash 
tree.” 

Mrs. McPherson knew that there 
was no well in her garden; but 
being too polite to contradict the 
stranger, she remained silent. 

At length he got up and said he 
must be going. 

“‘ How far have you to go, sir?’ 
asked his hostess. 

“ Not far, ma’am; I’m a neigh- 
bour o’ yours : I live on Crohanroe.” 

“ Crohanroe, good man? There’s 
nae house on Crohanroe, an’ I never 
seen you before to my knowledge,” 
replied she, in extreme bewilder- 
ment. 

“ But I ken you weel ; I’m living 
on Crohanroe these hundred years.” 

Mrs. McPherson stood at her 
door and watched the visitor, who 
crossed the high road and went up 
to Crohanroe; but there she lost 
sight of him; there were so many 
furze bushes and great stones that 
he might easily be hidden. 

Slowly she turned into her little 
garden, and walked over to the ash 
tree. There, sure enough, was a 
clear spring bubbling up at the 
root of the tree, and wearing a re- 
servoir for itself in the gravelly 
soil! She rubbed her eyes; she 
pinched herself ; at last she faltered 
out, “I did na tak’ a drop but one 
wee glass 0’ poteen, just for com- 
pany an’ civility like at Shaun 
Doyne’s, on my way frae the 
funeral.” 

No; she could not understand it 
in the least. She knit her brows 
and puzzled all day, and was still 
musing upon the young-looking 
man who declared he had lived on 
Crohanroe for the last hundred 
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years, when she heard the trot of a 
horse on the road, and presently a 
knock at her door. It was then 
night, and the moon had lately 
risen. 

Mrs. McPherson, wellaccustomed 
to be summoned in the night, was 
not much surprised to see a man 
holding a horse at her door. 

“You’re wanted, ma’am, to 
attend a lady, a friend o’ mine, 
said the man. “Can you come wi’ 
me at wanst?” 

“Where do you come from, sir? 
I dinna know you, an’ I know all the 
people in this country far an’ near. 

“Not very far,” replied he, eva- 
sively, and he pulled out a purse, 
and showed half a sovereign and 
several shillings. ‘I was bid offer 
you all that money, if you’d come 
wi’ me.” 

The good woman had never 
earned such wages in her life, and 
could scarcely turn her eyes away 
from the attractive sight of so much 
money. Herscruples were at once 
over come, and wrapping herself in 
her shawl, she locked up the house, 
and let the stranger assist her to 
mount the horse. 

For a short time they kept to 
the high road; but then, turning 
into the fields, they passed ditches 
and hedgerows, and other land- 
marks well known to the good- 
woman. 

“Why surely this is Squire 
O’Hara’s fields?” remonstrated 
she at last. ‘‘ There’s nae house 
that I know anywhere hereabouts.” 

“ Mak’ your mind easy ; we'll be 
at the place in a minute,” replied 
the guide. 

A blaze of warm yellow light 
presently mingled with the cold, 
blue moonlight. They were ap- 
proaching a stately castle, whose 
many windows were illuminated. 
Squire O’Hara’s house was like a 
cottage compared with this castle ; 
and Mrs. McPherson, who had been 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
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all her life, had never seen it be- 
fore. But she had no time to ex- 
press her surprise, for servants in 
splendid livery hurried out to help 
her from her horse, and conduct 
her into the castle. 

She passed through several rooms 
beautifully furnished and lighted 
with countless candles, until she 
reached the large chamber where 
her patient, a handsome lady, 
lay in a sumptuous bed. There 
was a fire burning on the 
hearth. Mrs. McPherson - sat 
down beside it, leaning her elbow 
upon a small, white marble table 
that stood near, and gazing as if in 
a dream, at the lady, and the at- 
tendants flitting about the room. 
One of them, a respectable-looking 
woman, came close to her, and 
pausing for a moment as if to dust 
and arrange some furniture, whis- 
pered “ You will presently be of- 
fered cake and wine; but you'll 
neither eat nor drink in this house 
if you value your life.” 

Mrs. McPherson trembled. How 
she cursed her avarice, and wished 
she had never seen the gold glitter- 
ing in the messenger’s purse. 
When a man came in carrying 
a silver tray laden with refresh- 
ments, and pressed her to partake ; 
she civilly but decidedly excused 
herself, to his evident chagrin. 

“Will you no taste the spirits, 
then, ma’am ? ”’ said he. 

“Faix an’ troth, my good gen- 
tleman, that’s a drop never passes 
my lips,” replied she, oblivious of 
the glass at Shaun Doyne’s, and of 
many a cup of comfort besides. 

“Do tak’ a little sup, ma’am ; it 
will lift up your heart bravely,” 
persisted the servant. 

But Mrs. McPherson saw the 
woman who had warned her, look- 
ing back anxiously at her, and she 
again refused. 

The night advanced. There was 
a small green pot lying on the 
table, and out of curiosity and 
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idleness she took it up to examine 
it. Ashort time afterwards some- 
thing tickling her left eyebrow, 
she raised her hand to rub it, and 
marvellous was the effect. of that 
simple action. All her surround- 
ings were changed in a moment. 
The lady no longer lay on a sump- 
tuous bed, but upon the damp 
ground. The carpets, sofas, chairs, 
and tables turned into grass and 
benweeds: The gaily dressed at- 
tendants were dwarfed into diminu- 
tive, green-coated and red-capped 
people, and the stately castle itself 
vanished, leaving nothing but the 
old trees of Squire O’Hara’s fort. 

Mrs. McPherson was so terrified 
that it was all she could do not to 
scream; but knowing that such a 
course might be suicidal, she con- 
trolled herself and made no sign. 
She then tried the effect of cover- 
ing her left eye, and looking with 
the right. The castle and its fairy 
splendour returned, all as magnifi- 
cent as it had been on her entrance; 
but if she used the left eye the 
horrible metamorphosis at once 
took place. 

The patient now required her 
care. A fine son was born, whom 
she dressed, and laid on the pillow 
beside his mother. Her business 
concluded, the same servant who 
had brought her to the castle, 
whispered to her that it was time 
for her to go home. Never were 
words more welcome. She hastened 
to the door without looking behind 
her, and suffered the man to help 
her to mount her horse. In a 
trance of terror she rode home, 
not speaking lest she should show 
that she was afraid. 

“ Here are your wages,” he said, 
when she dismounted at her own 
door. 

Caring just then very little for 
the money, she took itand dropped 
it on the window-sill. The mes- 
senger rode off, and she locked her 
door on the inside, and sat down 
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beside her cold hearth, to think 
over her adventure, and congratu- 
late herself upon her safe return 
home. There was a glass of 
poteen in a certain black bottle in 
the cupboard; she drank it to 
cheer her quaking heart. The 
long winter night was over, and 
she had not been half an hour at 
home before daylight made its way 
through her window, and fell upon 
the money on the sill. 

Had it turned into dead leaves or 
bits of stick? No; there it laya 
heap of bond fide coin of the realm, 
consisting of a half sovereign, five 
shillings, and sixpence. She ex- 
amined it with her right eye, then 
with her left, then with both to- 


gether, and the result was the 
same. 

Strange things had happened to 
her of late. The visit of her 


ancient neighbour from Crohanroe ; 
the sudden bubbling up of the 
spring at the foot of the old ash ; 
and lastly her night at the Ruchan 


fort. When the sun was high in 
the heavens, she plucked up 


courage to go pretty near the fort 
—at least to within one field of it. 
There was the mound in the 
Squire’s field, with trees growing 
round the outer edge, and rank 
grass and benweeds in the centre, 
and all looking just as usual. But 
at her feet lay a small red cap, 
very like those she had seen worn 
by the fairy servants. She picked 
it up and hid it beneath her shawl, 
and as she did so she heard distant 
music—music that was sweet and 
pleasant, but that had a muffled 
sound, as though it came from some 
region underground. She remem- 
bered all at once how her littie 
brother Mick, dead years before, 
had once been herding in the 
Squire’s fields, and had come home 
with wonderful tales of pipes and 
fiddies that he had heard while 
he luy with his ear against the 
ground. 
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“Tt’s a gentle place, this fort ; 
an’ so is Crohanroe, to be sure,” 
said she to herself, “an’ Ill just 
tak’ the bonnie wee cap hame wi’ 
me for luck.” 

So the red cap lay on the dresser 
all day; but there was no trace of 
it next morning. 

“Tt wasna for luck then,” solilo- 
quised she. “Id ax we’er minis- 
ter what he thinks anent it, only 
he’d be sure to bid me go to the 
meeting regular, an’ pay my sti- 
pends, an’ quit takin’ the wee drop 
that helps me through wi’ my 
work.” 

This last thought decided her 
not to consult her minister. So 
she told neither him nor anybody 
else about the man who had lived 
on Crohanroe for a hundred years, 
the spring at the root of the ash, 
her night at Squire O’Hara’s old 
fort, and the little red cap she had 
brought home from the field. 

There was a fair held half-yearly 
in the town of Donegal. ‘The day 
came, and Mrs. M‘Pherson put on 
her clean cap and tartan shawl, 
and set forth to spend the fairy 
money. She was undecided whether 
to buy a pair of blankets, or a 
“slip of a pig” to eat up the po- 
tato skins and buttermilk. 

The town was crowded with 
people from all parts of the coun- 
try, and a gay scene was the fair— 
the booths covered with such goods 
as would be most tempting to poor 
farmers and their wives and daugh- 
ters. 

As Mrs. M‘Pherson stood watch- 
ing the sprightly, black-haired 
maidens teasing their sweethearts 
for a fairing, and the mothers 
anxiously counting their halfpence, 
she observed a dwarfish man mak- 
ing his way up the street. He 
seemed to stop at every stall to 
take something or other off it— 
now a cravat, now a pair of socks, 
now an orange or a wedge of bacon; 
and she could not perceive that he 
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ever paid foranything. His brown 
jacket was bulging out with the 
quantity of goods he had managed 
to stow away. But the most re- 
markable thing about the whole 
affair was that the owners of the 
stalls did not appear to call him to 
account: they put up in a surpris- 
ingly philosophical manner with 
the loss of their property—indeed, 
they did not seem even to see the 
little thief! 

Nearer and nearer he came, in 
and out among the crowd, snatch- 
ing articles from the booths and 
stowing them away upon his per- 
son. The good woman touched 
him upon the shoulder when he 
got close enough, and asked, 

“Why do you tak’ the things 
frae the stalls without paying for 
them, sir?” 

The dwarf did not reply to her 
question. Instead of doing so he 
asked another. 

“Which of your eyes do you see 
me with?” he asked. 

“With my left eye,” replied the 
poor woman, wondering at the 
question. 

The man said nothing more, but, 
making a sudden spring into the 
air, thrust his finger into Mrs. 
M‘Pherson’s left eye, putting it 
out completely. 





THE CROOK LADDER. 
A LEGEND OF DONEGAL. 


SeveERAL old crones were assembled 
in Grace M‘Donagh’s kitchen, 
drinking her health, and that of 
her new-born daughter, who had 
just been dressed, and was laid 
down to sleep at the foot of the 
bed. A tribe of brothers and 
sisters were packed into the large 
bed in the inner room; but poor 
Grace was as well pleased with the 
ugly, redfaced, new comer, as if 
she had been her only child. 

A kind mother, excellent wife, 
and obliging neighbour, Grace wis 
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very popular; so the good women 
in the wide chimney corner, drank 
her health very heartily, and wished 
Joseph M‘Donagh at the same 
time joy of the child, and of his 
new situation, that of bailiff to Mr. 
Todd, of Buncrana Castle. 

The house was built in an 
exposed spot, on the side of a hill 
that commanded a view of a large 
portion of the property to which 
M‘Donagh had just been made 
bailiff. Down below was the 
castle, nestling in gardens and 
plantations, and beyond it lay the 
old town of Buncrana, and the 
lough, bold mountains, pale in 
the distance, bounding the horizon. 
It was an extensive and beautiful 
landscape; but the M*‘Donaghs 
had no idea that the situation was 
picturesque —they knew that it 
was cold and bleak, and exposed 
to every wintry storm that swept 
across Lough Swilly. 

As Grace slept, and her attend- 
ants ¢caroused by the fireside, a 
feeble little wail was heard. Mrs. 
Rooney got up, and went over to 
the foot of the bed where she had 
laid the infant. What was her 
amazement to see two babies where 
she had placed but one! Two 
little puckered faces; two lilac 
print frocks ; two white pinafores ! 
There did not appear to be the 
slightest difference between them. 

Mrs. Rooney’s cry of terror and 


astonishment brought all the 
women round the bed, and 


awakened the poor weary mother. 
Exclamations of “Save us! Dear, 
but that beats all!” mingled with 
the feeble wailings of the two babes. 

“ What ‘ill we do, anyway? 
There’s something bad an’ uncanny 
here!” cried Mrs. Rooney. 
“Which o’ these weans is the richt 
ane?” 

“ Gie them to me, an’ hand me 
thon big knife off the dresser,” 
said the mother. “I'll kiss them 
baith, and the one my heart warms 
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to will be my ain child ; as for the 
other one, [ll just setéle it wi’ the 
knife.” 

“ Stand back, you women, there,” 
commanded Mrs. Rooney, speaking 
wuthoritatively in her character of 
nurse. They obeyed, sitting down 
again beside the fire. 

“Now gie them to me,” said 
Grave, holding out her hands. 

Mrs. Rooney handed her one of 
the infants. She kissed it, and 
laid it beside her on the pillow. 

“ My heart warmed to it, Molly 
Rooney, dear; that’s my ain child, 
Now gie me the wee rascal that’s 
come to this house for no good 
end. 

She took the second babe, and 
stretched out her shaking hand for 
the knife, prepared to cut its 
throat; but at that very instant 
there was a noise heard overhead, 
and a small, beautifully dressed, 
and very pretty lady came down 
the wide chimney, using the chain 
of the crook as a ladder. She 
bounded over the fire, across the 
room, and stood beside the bed. 

In one second she had snatched 
the child out of Grace’s hands, 
and ran back to the fireplace, turn- 
ing to shake it furiously at her, as 
she cried, “ You'll rue the day you 
tried to hurt my child.” 

She sprang upon the hob, put 
her tiny, dainty feet into the links 
of the chain one after another, 
mounted them as a staircase, and 
was out of sight like a whirlwind. 

“Oh, my poor wean,” sobbed the 
exhausted mother, sinking back 
upon her pillow, “she'll hae you 
yet.” 

“Na, na, Grace,” said Mrs. 
Rooney, in soothing tones, “ she’ll 
no get your wean; but it ‘ill tak’ 
you to watch it weel, an’ never 
leave it its lane in the house unless 
you put the tongs across the cradle. 
But sure you ha’ plenty o’ childer 
to watch it.” 

Joseph M‘Donagh was spending 


the night in a neighbour’s cabin, 
and the women were really afraid 
to venture out of doors to eall him; 
besides what good could he have 
done had he been there? They 
sat on, telling quaint and strange 
stories about the wee folk, some of 
which had been told them by their 
parents, and others that had come 
under their own observation ; but 
all agreed that so strange a circum- 
stance as that just witnessed was 
a bad thing for the neighbourhood, 
and especially for the M‘Donagh 
family. 

‘I never affronted the ‘ gentry’ 
to my knowledge,” sighed the poor 
mother, “but Joe helped Mr. 
Todd’s gardener to cut down the 
old hawthorn tree on the lawn 
Friday was eight days; an’ there’s 
em that says it’s a very bad 
thing to do. I fleeched him not 
to touch it, but the master offered 
him six shillings if he’d help wi’ 
the job, for the other men refused.” 
She sighed again and shut her eyes. 

“ That’s the way of it,” whispered 
the crones over their pipes and 
poteen, “that’s just it. The gude 
man has had the ill luck to dis- 
pleasure the ‘gentry,’ an’ there’ll 
be trouble in this house yet.” 

Grace did not hear these cheer- 
ful prophecies, for she had dropped 
asleep. 

Weeks passed and the augury 
had not been fulfilled. Little 
Eliza throve apace. but her mother 
never lost sight of her for a mo- 
ment. 

She lay fast asleep in her cradle 
near the fire one day, while Grace, 
standing at the dresser, was occu- 
pied in cutting up vegetables with 
the large knife. Al! at once a tu- 
mult of the elements arose. A 
rush of cold wind hurried up the 
mountain, and whirled round the 
house. Grace was startled at the 
sudden sound, and dropped the 
knife in terror. The door burst 
open, and the hurricane dashed 
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into the kitchen, overturning the 
cradle, and driving it, bottom up- 
wards, across the floor. Grace ran 
to lift it up, and see what had 
become of the baby. The little 
creature was crying, and both her 


pretty, straight ankles were 
twisted and her feet turned in- 
wards. It was long before she 


ceased to scream. 

The storm subsided as suddenly 
as it had arisen, but the mysterious 
evil it had brought the child did 
not end. She became sickly and 
very fretful, and the other children 
grew weary of nursing her. They 
had been very fond of Eliza, but 
they now began to dislike her, and 
the poor, overworked mother could 
hardly ever lay her out of her 
arms. 

Weeks, months, years went by. 
Eliza was five years old, but looked 
like a child of eighteen months, so 
small and shrunken was she. She 
still fitted imto the cradle, and 
therein spent most of the day. She 
had been a very sorrowful burden 
to her mother all these years, and 
her cross, fretful temper had driven 
joy and contentment far from the 
cabin. The healthy, rosy elder 
children were sometimes so pro- 
voked with their wailing sister 
that they would have hurt her if 
their mother had not watched them 
very carefully. But though so 
sickly, Eliza was much cleverer 
than any of her strong brothers 
and sisters. She said extraordinary 
things, that were repeated from 
house to house in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Mrs. Rooney, happening to pay 
Grace M‘Donagh a visit one day, 
saw Matt, the eldest brother, give 
Eliza a wicked pinch as he passed 
the cradle; and when the unfor- 
tunate child’s howl had a little 
subsided, the wise neighbour took 
upon herself to speak a word in 
season. 

“Do you no mind what hap- 
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pened the night thon wean was 
born, Grace, darlin’ ?” 

DoI mind it? Richtly I mind 
it, Mrs. Rooney.” 

“ An’ the time her feet was turned 
in?” 

Ay, it’s weel I mind it.” 

“ Weel, Grace, if you tak’ my 
bidding you'll no let the childer 
offer to touch thon wean to hurt 
her, for if you do, knowin’ what 


she is, some black trouble 7ill be 
coming to this house.” 
“Ts it a wee elf, then, Mrs. 


Rooney, dear, that was put in the 
place o? my ain child, do you 
think ?” 

“Ts itr” cried the neighbour, 
scornfully; “an do you ax me sich 
an innocent question, an’ you work- 
ing wi’ the crathur these five year ? 
enough its an elf, Grace 
M‘Donagh, an’ if you hurt it your 
ain child will be hurted just as 
much ; an’ if its kilt in this house, 
your ain child ’ill come to its end 
where it is—an’ the 
‘gentry’ in their grand parlours 
underground, as sure as ’m a 
living sinner this day !” concluded 
she, dropping her voice to a mys- 
terious whisper. 

Poor Grace was deeply im- 
pressed. She called her healthy 
children around her, and threatened 
them with all manner of penalties 
if they ventured again to illtreat 
Eliza, promising to complain to 
their father, of whose more ener- 
getic correction they all stood in 
much terror. But she had a ten- 
derness for the wailing child, so 
hated by the rest of its little world ; 
and, although she believed Mrs. 
Rooney, she believed her most un- 
willingly. a Maybe the poor 
crathur ’ll no be very long trouble- 
some. She looks but sickly ; she’ll 
die quietly, an’ you'll get rid 0’ 
the trouble that way,” said the 
wise Mrs. Rooney, in comforting 
accents,as she got up to take leave. 

Grace sighed. She took Eliza 


Sure 


that’s wi 
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out of the cradle, and pressed her 
to her bosom. Even though she 
were a changeling, she was dearer 
to the woman’s heart than her own 
child, growing up somewhere or 
other in fairyland, and she did not 
wish to see her die. For the true 
Eliza, stolen at a few weeks old, 
was almost forgotten; while this 
unfortunate elfin Eliza was a 
daily trial of love and patience, 
and had been so for five years. 

Joseph M‘Donagh, as Mr. Todd’s 
bailiff, had often dangerous work 
to do; and Grace was uneasy about 
him if he did not return home at 
the usual hour. He went out one 
morning to serve several ejectment 
processes upon tenants at some 
distance from Buncrana, saying he 
hoped to be home by four o’clock ; 
but the day waned, and there was 
no sign of him. 

“What's keeping him, any- 
way?” was the question that 
Grace asked over and over again, 
as she paced the little yard, on 
the look-out for her husband, for- 
getting that her offspring, herding 
cattle in the field, or playing care- 
lessly in the gutter, could not 
answer. 

“Mother,” said Eliza, from her 
cradle, “my father’s in sair trouble 
this minute, but I’m awa to help 
him.” 

She lay very unusually quiet for 
a quarter of an hour, seeming to 
be in a drowsy state. 

“But he’s all right now—he’ll 
be hame soon,” said she, at the 
end of that time, opening her 
eyes, and looking gravely at her 
mother. 

Supper was ready. The door 
opened, and Joe came in, covered 
with mud, and with his clothes 
torn. 

“ Save us, Joe! Whatails you?” 
cried Grace. 

“JT served the notices, Grace, 
dear, an’ I was comin’ away. I 
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was all richt as far as the wee brig 
at Roshine, when six o’ the Brady 
an’ McLoughlin boys met me wi’ 
stanes in their hands. They pelted 
me, an’ they beat me, an’ I thought 
I’d be kilt entirely, when all at 
once I was awa frae them at the 
other end o’ the brig, an’ I canna 
tell you how I got awa, for I dinna 
know mysel ; but just I was there, 
an’ they were at the far side, 
shouting an’ cursing, an’ shaking 
their sticks at me. It’s the 
quarest thing I seen in all my 
days.” 

Grace related how Eliza had told 
her that her father was in peril, 
and what she said about going off 
to help him. 

He shook his head, and medi- 
tated while he took his after supper 
smoke. He was a quiet, thought- 
ful man, whose voice was not much 
heard in the house; but his cogi- 
tations took expression in the fol- 
lowing words, addressed to his 
assembled family. 

“Childer, if one of yous offers 
to annoy Eliza, [ll break that 
one’s bones.” 

The peaceful days that now com- 
menced for the poor changeling did 
not last long. She had been grow- 
ing weaker during the summer, and 
when the cold blasts of November 
came she died. Grace wept pite- 
ously over the tiny, wasted corpse, 
regardless of the reproofs of her 
neighbours. 

“You suldna cry that way for 
the crathur, Grace, an’ you knowin’ 
what she was,” said Mrs. Rooney, 
severely. 

‘“‘T dinna care what she was,” 
replied Grace, giving way to fresh 
tears. “Sure, I ha’ nursed her 
and fed her, an’ waked for her all 
these five year.” 

It was a long time before her 
grief was quite softened—longer 
still before Eliza’s history ceased 
to be a winter’s tale at Roshine. 


(To be continued.) 
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RHYMES AND EPIGRAMS. 
By the late W. H. Harrison. 


I. 
“ What’s A.’s profession?” asked afriend. Said I, 
“ He’s under Government, if truth they tell.” 
“TI wish devoutly,” was my friend’s reply, 
“ His wife was under government as well.” 


Il. 
Said H. to C., “ Cut care like me ; I’m happy at all times.” 
Said C., “ Don’t boast, you know you’re most unhappy in your rhymes.” 


III. 
“So B.’s at work again! I am so glad. 
Hast read his last book?” 
“No, I wish I had.” 


IV. 
Despite the saws which learned pundits quote, 
The test of friendship is a five-pound note. 


v 
“Tus House to Let.” 
After two years of artful dodging, 
We've lost our board and let our lodging. 


VI. 

QureER WEATHER. 
The earth’s so dry, no spade can delve it ; 
The burnt-up turf’s no longer velvet ; 
The hedges look as fire had caught ’em, 
The trees, too, are discounting autumn ; 
The leaves all, like consols, are falling, 
Coincidence that’s most appalling, 
And calculated much to shock 
The holder of that ancient stock. 
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The ponds are empty, and the frog 

Croaks bitterly, “‘they’ve stopped my grog.” 
The pump’s as dry as a Bampton lecture ; 
What I shall do I can’t conjecture, 
Compelled to drink, O, cruel fate ! 

My whisky—as imported—nate. 


Vil. 
“Te” 
"Tis sweet to stray at early day 
When dewdrops, diamonds mocking, 
Lie thick on the grass wherever you pass, 
—If you don’t get wet through to your stocking. 


Tis pleasant at morn, with hound and horn, 
To rouse the red fox from his cover; 

And to follow the chase at a slapping pace, 
—If you don’t come to grief ere its over. 


And ’tis nice to stroll o’er the grassy knoll, 
Where the cattle are grazing, and pull there 
The mushroom white and the wildflower bright,— 
—If you don’t get a lift from the bull there. 


*Tis delightful to range the woods when they change, 
And the nuts get riper and riper, 


And blackberries sweet invite you to eat, 
—If you don’t get a bite from a viper. 


It’s charming to float with the tide, in your boat, 
When the reeds in the light wind quiver, 

With your sweetheart or bride, such a duck, by your side, 
—If you don’t get a duck in the river. 


O this world, which at present is not very pleasant, 
Would—all the philosophers say so— 

Be exceedingly nice—very near Paradise, 
—If these [fs did not come in the way so. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


St. Joun’s CoLLEcE, CAMBRIDGE. 
May 26, 1879. 


THERE is said to be a time for everything, but at this date of the year 
in Cambridge there is no time for writing letters. And were there the 
time, there would be no hope of being able to collect one’s thoughts suffi- 
ciently to compose a coherent epistle. Like dummies stuffed with gun- 
powder and exposed to a shower of sparks, so do we now collapse and 
burst out into explosions of life which for a few days fill the sky with 
brilliant illumination, while a spring tide of welcome womankind flows 
everywhere around us. But we must try and attend to business. 

Since it is university mortals in especial who claim the proud title of 
“men,” so is it peculiarly appropriate that the achievements of the 
University Senate should be styled par excellence “ Acta.” During the 
last month Graces have been confirmed with regard to two very important 
questions. On the 8th the whole of the new scheme for the classical tripos 
was passed, with the exception of Regulation 9, Part I., which was non- 
placeted by 82 to58. The regulation thus rejected was one providing for 
the arrangement in alphabetical order of each class of the candidates 
who are successful in Part I. This will probably be amended by the 
substitution of liberal brackets for bare alphabetical order. 

On the 15th the Senate confirmed, against considerable opposition, 
the entire report of the Syndicate appointed to consider the scheme for 
the affiliation of local colleges to the university. By this Act it is pro- 
posed that, to any college in the British dominions the majority of whose 
students are at least seventeen years old, there may be given the privi- 
leges of an affiliated college, on condition (amongst others) that the 
university be represented on its governing body, and direct its examina- 
tions. The privileges are to be two-fold: that any student at such a 
college, who shall have gone through the complete course of three years’ 
work, and shall have passed the yearly examinations prescribed, shall 
receive a university certificate of approved study ; and that any student 
who shall have obtained honours in the final examinations of the course, 
shall, on entering at Cambridge, be excused all the “ Little-go,” and shall 
save one year of residence for his degree, in case he shall take that 
degree in some tripos. Application will now be made to the universit 
Commissioners for power to carry out these weighty proposals, whic 
have been earnestly pressed forward by Sheffield, Nottingham, and other 
large towns. 

A memorial, signed by the assistant masters of the chief public 
schools and by most of our resident Fellows, will also be sent to the 
commissioners, begging them to consider the advisability of altering the 
plan on which entrance scholarships are at present awarded. The 
memorialists believe—and their views are to be separately endorsed by a 
petition from the Conference of head masters—that “the present system 
of awarding scholarships, minor scholarships, and exhibitions, - the 

Sa 
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Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, to persons who have not yet com- 
menced residence, is productive of great evil, both to the candidates 
themselves, to the schools, and to the Universities.” They therefore 
suggest that the commissioners should very strictly correct this system ; 
and, in particular, that a regulation should be framed to limit the age 
of competitors for entrance scholarships below nineteen, in order to check 
the injurious custom which now keeps boys at school until a too advanced 
age. The memorialists further suggest that on this point the commis- 
sioners should confer with the Oxford commissioners, so that both Uni- 
versities may be at one in their future action. 

The Cambridge commission have fixed to begin their long-expected 
work on June 11, when Peterhouse, by reason of its superior antiquity, 
will first be met in council. With the opening of fresh channels, and 
removal of old blocks, there is promise of swifter progress and better 
vent for much expectant energy that is now damned up. 

Last Wednesday the vacancy in the Lady Margaret’s Professorship of 
Divinity was filled by the election of Dr. Charles Anthony Swainson, 
Canon of Chichester, to this, the oldest chair in the University. Dr. 
Swainson, who was born in Liverpool in 1820, and educated at the Royal 
Institution of that town, took his degree as 6th Wrangler in 1841, when 
Professor Stokes was senior. He was shortly afterwards elected Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ’s, was appointed Whitehall Preacher in 1849, in 
1854 became Principal of the Chichester Theological College, was 
Hulsean Lecturer in 1857, obtained his Canonry in 1863, and next year 
succeeded Dr. Harold Browne as Norrisian Professor of Divinity, which 
post he now vacates. The Lady Margaret chair is a valuable as well as 
a very distinguished one, but the late Professor accepted only a portion 
of its endowments, giving up the remainder to found scholarships for 
the promotion of the study of ecclesiastical history. 

Dr. Lightfoot himself was enthroned at Durham last Thursday week, 
when the ceremony was in many respects remarkably impressive. By 
some picturesque coincidence, the introductory hymn sung before the 
service was the same one which a crowded audience of undergraduates 
sang with such memorable effect on the night of the Professor’s farewell 
sermon at Great St. Mary’s. From the sermon preached by the new 
bishop after his enthronement—a sermon steeped in references to 
Butler—we may note one sentence, in which he told his hearers that it 
was “not by fitful gusts of religious passion, not by fervid outbursts 
of sentimental devotion, not by repetition of approved forms, and 
not by acquiescence in orthodox beliefs,” that their spirit was to 
be changed, and their life made better. The Bishop’s speech after 
luncheon was, perhaps, at once the most earnest and the most 
humorous ever made on a similar occasion; and every reader of it will 
join in the hope that the “terrible portent” which Dr. Lightfoot play- 
fully feared to have found on the coat of arms of his see, will by his 
clergy be carefully prevented from becoming at all realised. In the 
meantime Cambridge men will follow the new Bishop’s doings with as 
much interest as they would those of their crack marksman at Wimble- 
don, and they will as hopefully look out for his success. 

Selwyn College seems likely soon to appear above ground, as the sub- 
scriptions already amount to 20,0001. Buildings are to be erected in the 
neighbourhood of Newnham Hall, for the accommodation at first of sixty 
students. The Hon. and Rev. A. T. Lyttelton, who has just been ap- 
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pointed Warden, was senior in the Moral Sciences Tripos of 1873, and, 
like the rest of his family, is very distinguished in athletics. 

At the Union this term there have been two large debates. At the 
first of these, a motion disapproving of the proposal to open museums 
on Sundays was rejected by a majority of 108 to 34; and at the second, 
the House expressed its “ sympathy with the movement for the higher 
education of Women,” by 85 votes against 58., An amendment, that 
this sympathy was specially aroused by the new openings thereby held 
out to women in professional and political life, was repudiated by 75 te 
33. This “ Ladies’ Debate” is the spring rhetorical show of the 
season, and is alway marked by a gallery full of those fair beings 
who are its raison d’étre; on the floor below may then be seen the 
delightful spectacle of early manhood, overiaden with new ideas, and 
untroubled by any suggestions of humour, seriously discharging long 
syllogisms of profound nonsense concerning the nature of those helpless 
goddesses who gaze down upon the speaker in a mood of mixed admira- 
tion and wonder. Debates are at a discount this term, and the 
committee therefore enlivened the programme by the creation of a 
somewhat violent storm in a tea-pot. They discovered that some 
member had, in breach of a certain law, been reporting their business 
proceedings to two newspapers ; and, failing to fasten upon the culprit, 
they asked the House to make the law a little more stringent. But the 
House would not rise to the occasion, although much indignation was 
thrown about broadcast. Indignation, however, being of itself a poor 
detective, the illegal member stil! remains unpunished, and the question 
will come up again, when perhaps the law against reporting will be 
relaxed. 

An attempt is being made to turn the old Corn Exchange here into a 
theatre, but this audacious suggestion has evoked intense opposition, 
and the proposed lessee is at present overbid, the necessary sum, so it is 
stated, being raised by subscription from people whose convictions 
are perhaps stronger than their judgment. It is strange how people 
will sternly oppose a theatre, but at the same time complacently leave in 
full force other evening amusements—amusements not characterised by 
that contact of social opinion and that wholesome publicity which mark 
the stage. In connection with this question, the Yorkshire Post of May 
10th says: “ Dr. Lightfoot does not view the stage with the prejudiced 
eye of many clergymen, and has consented to become vice-president of 
the Dramatic Reform Association.” 

Anything to do with King’s Chapel is a University matter, and I may 
therefore mention that the large west window of that magnificent 
building is now filled in with painted glass. The subject represented is 
the “ Last Judgment,” and the beautiful work is certainly a great 
success. We cannot say as much of the new fountain erected outside 
the chapel, especially since it so rarely plays. In this bit of sculpture 
Henry VL., Religion, and Philosophy, are duly set forth, but the impression 
made is one which does not tend to raise our opinion of either of the 
three, and the general effect of the structure is comparatively petty. 

A more grateful piece of architecture, had it ever been completed, the 
long-considered “Goldie Bridge” across the river at Charon’s, has at 
last come to nought. The Town Council did not co-operate as was 
expected, and the C.U.B.C. have in consequence decided to abandon 
their project, and devote the funds subscribed to the building of a 
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University Boat-House. This latter no doubt is a thing to be done, 
but it is a pity that the former should be left undone. 

Having now disposed of business, let us come back to the real 
kernel of this term, that bright but brief patch of time called “the 
May week.” But here the magnitude of the subject overpowers 
us, and we must be content to confess that the vivid life compressed, or 
rather created, in those ten days, lies far beyond the reach of description. 
What but a rattling of dead bones can be any after-allusion to those 
sparkling passages which follow fast on one another when youth conducts 
the orchestra, and happiness bursts out like flowers in May. We 
can only collect the faded relics in an orderly wreath, and 
thus recall the Andante at the Beethoven concert (without forgetting 
the breakfasts and cricket-matches), the dances every evening, the 
excursions to Ely and elsewhere, the flower shows and garden parties, 
the horse chestnuts hanging over the water at Trinity Hall, incidental 
passages of flirtation now and then occurring, the Jesus Chapel windows 
on asunny morning, the King’s anthem while it rained outside, the lunches 
and lawn tennis everywhere, the meetings at every street corner, the 
nuisance now and then of not being able to secure a chaperone, the organ 
recitals, promenade concerts, and procession of boats, the quantity of 
food unconsciously consumed in a day, the rather rough row home after 
the races, the sunset behind the boat-houses, the solos of nightingales in 
the “ backs,” and the softly-expressed satisfaction of somebody with the 
silent scene, the teacups touched for the first time by certain fingers, 
the usual arrangements for meeting again in the “ Long,” then the vals- 
ing at the Masons’ Ball, and the waltzing at the Trinity one, with the 
vows and the wishes excited at both, the excuses made on Saturday night 
to outraged Deans, the youth of the offenders on both sides, and the zest 
imparted to life by such extraordinary irregularities—but there is no 
need to expatiate on these experiences. Are they not all of the sort 
that leave on a university man those mental strawberry-marks, 
which in after years he fondly exhibits for the clenching or reviving of 
old relationships? And as for the transformation scene which 
has just come come to an end in our own rooms and chapels— 
during which dismal gowns gave place to happy dresses, and geometrical 
caps to graceful hats, when hoods were utterly vanquished by bonnets, and 
tobacco-clouds retired before a gentler halo; when every breakfast rose to 
ten times its value, because of the fresh voices taking part in the meal, and 
each supper found those voices still as fresh; when we saw all round us 
straightforward unquestioning acceptance of life, instead of cynicism 
consequent on failure to make its complexity seem consistent, when, in 
fact, girls instead of men had their turn for a while: on all this, too, is 
it equally idle to dilate. We need no such annual experiment to demon- 
strate how easily Gardens of Eden may be produced. Like a good 
“cup,” it is the materials that are the chief thing, but material, alas, is» 
in this case, an expensive obstacle. And thus those tangles of existence 
which soon obtrude themselves on the beginner in life, which can be cut 
only by a pair of human scissors, persist still as tangles, for want of a 
practicable rivet for the dissociated blades. 

Now let us talk of famous men. The Hon. Sir W. R. Grove, F.R.S., 
Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., Robert Browning, Professor Stubbs, W. Spottis- 
woode, P.R.S., Professor H. T. 8. Smith, F.R.S., Professor Huxley, 
H. C. Sorby, F.R.S., E. A. Bond, Esq., Principal Librarian of the British 
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Museum, and C. T. Newton, C.B., Keeper of Antiquities in the British 
Museum. These gentlemen are to receive the degree of Doctor of Law 
at a congregation on the 10th of June. In the meantime, I leave them 
to the consideration of the public orator, and close this too long letter. 


26th June, 1879. 


I am sorry that my last letter reached you too late to be of any use, 
and I regret also that as I have been down from Cambridge most of 
this month, I am unable to supplement it by much recent information. 
But the term is now long gone from sight over the silent horizon, and as 
we wake each day to find some new breeze blowing, our little fleet with 
hoisted sails must soon break up and issue forth upon its thousand 
various vacation tracks. 

On the 10th, when a great part of the men were down, all the reserve 
forces mustered in the Senate House for the occasion of the Honorary 
Degrees. The thinned ranks, however, were not lacking in enthusiasm, 
and the distinguished recipients were impressed more by the conviviality 
than by the formality of the proceedings. Professor Huxley brought down 
the house, a man who has in his time kicked many ecclesiastical corns ; but 
English generosity and the sense of justice have at last conquered, and 
shaken hands with a combatant who is as honest as he is hard-hitting. 
It is not an every day matter to find a married man who possesses both 
resolution and ability enough to persevere through a long course of years 
in beating down that inertia which blocks the path of a new conception, 
especially when to carry out his self-imposed task he must run the inevitable 
gauntlet of reckless obloquy. But men whose thoughts and expressions 
are rooted in a deep soil of hard work, will, sooner or later, be sure to be 
justified. The Public Orator rose to the occasion in a very able and 
appreciative manner, as he touched in turn upon the Arts and Sciences, 
and touched them only to adorn. 

Next day the Rede lecture was delivered by the Rev. W. H. Dal- 
linger, F.R.S., who discoursed most simply and vividly on the nature of 
some of those low stirrings of energy which we consider just inside the 
threshold of “life.” The lecturer was assisted by Mr. Garnett, who can 
demonstrate with equal vigour amid the glare of an electric light, or the 
roasting radiance of a kitchen fire ; and, for the better exhibition of the 
primitive beings introduced to the audience, the Senate allowed the 
panes of their august windows to be darkened by brown paper. 

On the following Saturday a Congregation struck the last chord of the 
Term, when between one and two hundred “ Special” men received their 
degrees. The streets and courts for some hours were marked by a 
lingering trail of ladies—admiring relatives and other interested 
creatures—who come to haunt, like a thin echo, the scenes which were so 
different three weeks before. There is no doubt that the race week and 
its sequele should form positively the last thing in the Term; and if this 
is true now, it will be much more so in a year or two, when the end of 
May will be the signal for a broadside of Honour examinations, in 
addition to those of the “ Poll.” 

And now the Proctors have a lull, while the objects of their solicitude 
disperse, to search for sunshine, or to think of Switzerland, and picture in 
advance the midnight murmur of cool waterfalls down into deep warm 
pine-clad valleys. 

Here, in West-Couniry quiet, we are troubled by only two things, the 
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fanaticism of wet weather, and daily sympathy with the misery of the 
ex-Empress. The sea beats with a gentle pulse along the sandygshore, 
and four times every day a little way inland a level streak of curling 
white comes rapidly through the rich foliage on the plain, as the 
strident “ Dutchman ” dashes past like a gigantic nerve-current. 


Duruam, June 21. 


Easter Term is usually uneventful: and, in purely University affairs, the 
present one is no exception to the rule. Those going in for final schools 
at the end of the term generally read hard, and the smallness of our 
number makes their absence plainly discernible from the general current 
of undergraduate life, which seems this term to have mainly spent itself 
in the establishment of a swimming place at the bend of the river known 
as the Nab’s Head, and in an abortive endeavour to amalgamate the 
College and Hall Boat Clubs into one University club. 

The number of freshmen, said to be coming in Michaelmas Term, is 
larger than ever—so much so, that the steady increase of the past four 
years seems changing to a rush. 

The Durham undergraduate, except in his zeal for the dignity of his 
college or hall, is in no successive generations the same. Our two-years’ 
course is not favourable to the preservation of traditions. At times a 
few students of decided character give a tone to their generation ; but it 
is soon lost, and in a few years even the names of the most notable are 
forgotten. This has been so with the re-organiser of our Union Society 
in 1872, a man of exceptional public spirit; and myths have actually 
grown up respecting those who made changes in the constitution of that 
society in 1877, notwithstanding that they were well known at the time. 
With this as the normal condition of things, it can well be imagined how 
marked an influence a large influx of new life will have upon us. 

Oppressed, as we are, with these thoughts, it is doubly pleasant to 
catch glimpses of the past, as on the occasion of the visit this term of 
one of our earliest graduates, the Bishop of Columbia. Fully three- 
fourths of the students were present at an afternoon meeting in the hall 
of University College, when old times were spoken of, and the Bishop 
detailed his life and labours in his far-off diocese. And, as he took leave 
of us amid the twilight shadows in the Fellows’ common-room, thoughts 
came of Dunelm’s high hopes in her early days, her after period of 
decadence, and her now returning life, which we watch in anxious doubt 
as to whether it is spasmodic or healthful. We feel that we are passing 
through a crisis ; and how it will end, while foes are scornful and friends 
more timid than trustless, we know not. 

The Bishop of Durham—who for a long time yet will be most familiar 
to the mind as Dr. Lightfoot—has identified himself much with us during 
the term, frequently dining with the Masters and Fellows, and regularly 
attending our morning chapel. The degree of D.D. is to be conferred on 
him at convocation on Tuesday, the 24th. 

The University Association—started a few years ago by the graduates 
and licentiates for the purpose “of promoting the interests of the 
University ”—is in bad odour with the authorities just now. It has been 
particularly meddlesome of late in raising questions affecting the ve 
basis of our examination system; and when it became known that the 
Government was about to dispose of the six vacant seats in Parliament, 
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it lent itself to the agitation to secure one of them for the University. 
This the authorities feel to be at least premature, although the number of 
our graduates is said to be slightly above that of Queen’s University, 
Treland, and not much below that of London University. A petition the 
Association is about to present to Parliament bears the signatures of 
upwards of 700 graduates and licentiates. 


UnIvERSITY oF COIMBRA. 
June, 1879. 


Accorp1ne to the well-founded conjecture of Senhor J. Silvestre Ribeiro, 
in his Historia das Estabelecimentos Scientificos, General Studies were 
continued in Lisbon up to the year 1306, but nothing is known of the 
inner life of this school from the time of its foundation to its first 
transfer to Coimbra. There are no existing records of statutes or codes 
by which it was ruled; nor what governing bodies they had ; nor, even, 
who were the first professors. All that is known is that these General 
Studies were first established in Lisbon, and that it was in the district 
of Alfama on the plains of Pedreira that D. Diniz ordered a suitable 
building to be erected. 

The scholastic organisation was very probably arranged chiefly on the 
basis of that followed by the University of Bologna, because it was there 
that the Professors of the Faculty of Laws must have received their 
instruction, seeing that the University of Bologna then stood first in 
that faculty, and it is very probable that many Portuguese resorted 
there to prosecute their studies, as we may infer from the enumeration 
of the countries constituting the different sections into which the 
Students of that University were divided. In the Faculty of Law existed 
two great divisions—the transmontanes and the cismontanes. In the 
former, which included eighteen nations, we find Portugal mentioned 
after Gaul. 

The existence of our University during its first years was certainly 
neither very brilliant nor prosperous, since no traces remain save some 
scanty vestiges of its foundation, and, after a short time, we find its 
founder transplanting it to Coimbra, as though he wished to afford this 
institution a more fertile field, and a healthier condition of life. 

It appears that the immediate cause which determined the King D. 
Diniz to remove from Lisbon the General Studies, was the disorders and 
frequent quarrels which took place between the students and the 
inhabitants of the City. If the great favours and privileges accorded 
by the Pope and the King to students were powerful inducements 
for Portuguese youth to attend the studies, they were also a source 
and subject of annoyance to the population as establishing a superiority 
which youths with their natural turbulence of character took advantage 
of to instigate disorder and rebellion among the population, by pro- 
voking antagonism between the civic and ecclesiastical authorities. 

D. Diniz selected the City of Coimbra for the new seat of the Univer- 
sity, as we are told by Senhor Silvestre Ribeiro, on account of the situa- 
tion, which was the most central one in the kingdom, and most adapted 
for study, owing to the peacefulness of the place, the abundance of 
provisions, the salubrity of the climate, and the enchanting beauty of the 
landscape, bathed by the river Mondego. 

To give—in accordance with the prevailing ideas of that epoch—a 
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greater authority and more ample provision to the University, the king 
solicited the pontifical intervention of Rome. This was conceded by 
Pope Clement V.—who then governed the Catholic Church—by issuing 
two bulls, both dated from Poitiers, on the 26th of February, 1308. One 
was addressed to the Archbishop of Braga and the Bishop of Coimbra, 
to effect the transfer requested by the King D. Diniz, and preserving to 
the University all the privileges granted by Nicholas IV. The second 
bull was sent to the king, granting the annexation of six churches, under 
royal patronage, to the University for defraying the expenses of salaries 
for masters, officials, and other University expenditure. 

Although these bulls were issued in 1308, it is inferred from a table 
of constitutions of the studies in Coimbra, dated 27th of January, 1307, 
that at this period the University had already been planted in Coimbra, 
and that this transfer of situation must have been effected in the previous 
year. In view of this fact, we cannot pass over in silence the proofs of 
confidence reposed in the good-will of the popes which D. Diniz mani- 
fested, because, neither when founding the studies in Lisbon, nor during 
the period of its transfer to Coimbra, do we find that he was obliged to 
await the arrival of the bulls with the needful authorisation. 

The University definitely translated from Lisbon to Coimbra, the King 
D. Diniz at once commenced to strengthen it with a more ample provision 
and new principles, as is seen by a letter written in Latin, dated 15th 
February, 1309, which is found in the appendix of the fifth part of the 
Monarchia Luzitana, and also in the Noticias Chronologicas of Leitdo 
Ferreira. From an extract of this letter, made by the latter author in 
Portuguese, I shall quote a small portion, which will serve to illustrate 
what I have put forward, and will give a concise idea of the organisation 
of studies at that epoch. 

1. The King D. Diniz founds and implants radically in the city of 
Coimbra, the general studies, which must comprise the Faculties of Civil 
and Canonical Law, Medicine, Dialectics, and Grammar. 

Theology, which did not enter within the range of studies pursued, 
had to be followed in the Convents of the Orders of Preachers and 
Minors. 

2. The king takes under his sovereign protection the students, with 
all their goods and families, and grants them a large number of 
privileges, tending to secure to the students all the necessaries of life, 
and shelter from all outward violence. 

8. The king grants to students the right of electing rectors, chan- 
cellors, and other officials; also the power of drawing up statutes, 
and concedes to the University a common treasury and seal. 

4. He further orders that two respectable inhabitants of the city of 
Coimbra be chosen, upon whom will be conferred the charge of con- 
servators for preserving the rights and privileges of the University, 
and to watch over its honour and interest, apprising the king of all 
they may judge expedient. 

The diploma quoted from manifests to us which were the sciences 
taught in the University at the time of its transfer from Lisbon to 
Coimbra ; and a subsequent document, bearing the date 1323, further 
informs us that even at that later period each of the above-mentioned 
sciences were taught by only one professor, and, moreover, states what 
salary each received. 

The prelates to whose charge was placed the defraying the expenses 
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of the University, in virtue of the Bull of Pope Nicholas IV., under- 
stood that this obligation rested with them so long only as these 
general studies should remain in Lisbon. As a result of this refusal 
the king had solicited, as we said before, another bull from Pope 
Clement V., authorising the annexation to the University of six churches 
under royal patronage, their benefices to be employed in defraying the 
salaries of masters and other necessary officials. 

The Bishop of Coimbra, to whom, in conjunction with the Archbishop 
of Braga, had been committed the execution of this bull, had selected 
the churches of Pombal and Soure, which in other times had belonged 
to the Templars, but of which the military order of Christ were then 
drawing the usufruct. The master of this order and the brotherhood 
represented to the king how greatly it behoved them to retain these 
churches, and bound themselves in compensation to pay the salaries 
of the professors and other University expenditure. This favour was 
granted to them by the king by a deed executed in Santarem on the 
18th of January, 1323. In this document are fixed the different salaries 
to be received by the professors—these payments to be made twice a 
year, viz., on the Feast of Saint Mark and on that of Saint John the 
Baptist. 

The king having authorised, by his letter of 1309 to the University, 
the formation of statutes for its proper government, some codes were 
drawn up, and in order to invest them with w greater authority, the 
University besought the king to confirm these statutes. This he did ina 
letter bearing date the 29th January,1317. We are ignorant what were 
these statutes, and what was the attendance of scholars at the time, or 
the movements of the University. We can barely infer from some 
extracts of letters which still existed in the time of the Rector Figueiroa 
among the archives of the University, that the upper district of the city 
of Coimbra, from the gate of Almedina upwards, was the spot, as it is 
at the present time, where the students resided. We cannot fix with 
certainty which was the hall where in those days the classes were held. 
We presume, with some degree of good foundation, that it was in a 
building which existed near the Royal pacos of Alcocava, on the very spot 
where later on was established the College of St. Paul, and where, at the 
present day, stands the Academic Theatre and Students’ Club. 

On the death of D. Diniz, on the 7th January, 1325, his son, D. 
Affonso IV., ascended the throne. 

The memorials which remain of this epoch in relation to the Univer- 
sity are of little interest. All that can be gathered may be condensed 
into confirmation of the former privileges authorised by D. Diniz; the 
amplification of some, and the concession of new favours—favours, pro- 
bably, well merited, although we cannot say in what consisted this merit. 
There stand, however, two remarkable events which took piace during 
the reign of D. Affonso IV., and directly interested our University. 
These are the transference of the Studies from Coimbra to Lisbon in 
1338, and again their translation once more to Coimbra in 1354, These 
frequent removals of the University, so prejudicial in its nature to 
instruction, could not have been determined upon but from some very 
powerful motives, or else the fact reveals the little importance of a 
school which could be so easily removed from place to place. 

As regards the first transfer of the University from Coimbra to Lisbon 
in 1338, the chronicler, Fr. F. Brandio, endeavours to explain it by 
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saying that the king purposed to reside in Coimbra, but, finding that 
the city did not offer sufficient room for the residence of the court and 
the University, he decided to remove the University once again to its 
ancient foundation in Lisbon. As regards the second transfer, effected 
sixteen years later—back from Lisbon to Coimbra in 1354—neither this 
chronicler, nor indeed any other writer, has been able to discover the 
reason, nor even invent one. 

But whether there existed a good reason or not, one thing is patent, 
that these translations did take place, as can be proved by many written 
records quoted by different authors, which may be seen in the Memorias 
of Figueiroa, and in the Noticias Chronologicas of Leitaio. Yet we must 
confess that in our days, these transfers of the University from city to 
city, appear to us to have been little justified, since there are such 
scanty records left, that many writers of the time do not trouble even 
to mention these transfers, perhaps because they ignored the reason for 
them ; and, moreover they were effected without any cognizance having 
been taken by the government of the king D. Manuel, as is proved by a 
manuscript copy of a letter, which serves as a preamble to the statutes 
which he gave to the University ; this copy being still preserved in the 
archives. 

During the reigns of D. Pedro I. and of D. Fernando the University does 
not appear to have made any sensible progress. We find two documents 
which have been preserved of that period, in which these monarchs 
promised their protection, maintaining or renewing its ancient privileges. 
And it was during the reign of the latter king, that in the year 1377 
the University was once more removed from Coimbra to Lisbon. 

From what we can gather from different authors who wrote concerning 
our University, and principally from what is mentioned in the Noticias 
Chronologicas of Leit&o Ferreira, the reason for Don Ferdinando’s resolve 
to remove the University to Lisbon, was the deplorable state it was in 
from want of Professors. In order to remedy this state of affairs, D. 
Fernando intended to send for some masters to other countries, and as 
these refused to teach but in Lisbon, he determined to place the Univer- 
sity in that city, assigning to it the property which in former times had 
been occupied by the building of Moeda Velha, in the neighbourhood of 
Alfama. 

Six years had passed, after this last transfer, when D. Fernando died, 
in 1383, leaving the kingdom in a state of violent agitation and terror, 
from the imminent war with Spain, when our independence was so greatly 
at stake. Portugal was, however, saved by the glorious popular revolu- 
tion which delivered the government of the state into the hands of D. 
Jotio, Mestre d’Aviz, at first as the defender of the kingdom, and subse- 
quently to be raised to the throne, by the universal desire and vote of 
the nation, expressed in the Cortes, held for the purpose, in Coimbra, on 
the 6th of April, 1385. 

The benefit which accrued to the University from this great national 
movement, and the further development of Studies under the wise direc- 
tion of the Infante D. Henrique, better known in England as “ Prince 
Henry the Navigator,”’ from the erudite work written by H. Major, Esq., 
and which, I am happy to say, has been translated into Portuguese, and 
now holds a place of honour in our library, must form the subject of my 
next letter. 
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Holidays in Eastern France. 
M. Betham-Edwards. 
Blackett. 1879. 

A pleasant, descriptive book, 
such as this, by the author of “A 
Winter with the Swallows,” and 
other well-known works, cannot 
but be acceptable at this time of 
holiday travel; hardly less accept- 
able indeed to those unable to 
travel; it will realise for those 
who have not known them these 
scenes of Eastern France ; it will 
recall them to those who have seen 
and visited what is now transferred 
to these pages. 

One fault impairs the agreeable 
pages; hardly a fault of style, 
though materially affecting it; it 
is the giving in to the foolish 
fashion — if fashion it may be 
called—with some writers, of using 
the present tense; as if it added 
anything to vivacity, or better 
brought a thing before us, or at 
all better represented what has to 
be told, to say, as at p. 289: “I 
take the railway from Bourg; the 
train curls round the mountain,” 
and the like. This is, we hold, 
inadmissible even in letters; and 
here it leads to odd confusion—to 
avoid confusion—by jumbling a 
present narration of a thing done 
and done with, with a thing doing. 

Well known as is Besangon, there 
is a great deal told of it which will 
be new to most; weary as Salines has 
been to most travellers, few will 
have suspected how much of in- 
terest is close at hand; hackneyed 
as is the Swiss borderland, Miss 
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Edwards has contrived to make it 
new in interest; the very wine 
country of the Jura yields a plea- 
sant page or two; the chocolate 
city of M. Menier Noisiel, brings 
forth instruction and amusement. 
We are surprised, however, that 
Miss Edwards has omitted to men- 
tion the electric lighting of the 
Menier large factory, it is one of 
the most remarkable applications 
of that power, and with the appli- 
cation of that modern marvel, 
crowns the wonders of M. Menier’s 
skill of adaptation and organisa- 
tion. Miss Edwards does not at 
all paint too much en beau her 
account of the city of chocolate, 
nor at all embroider her descrip- 
tion, though it may perchance seem 
so to any who first know it from 
her pages: “A miniature town, 
coquettishly, airily, delicately, 
placed, amid orchards and gardens. 
This long street of charming cot- 
tages, having gardens around and 
on either side, we pass along, ad- 
miring the abundance of flowers, 
and reach an open square, round 
which are a congeries of handsome 
buildings,” and so on. 

St. Claude, the bishopric in the 
mountains, is an episode of de- 
scriptive power to which we send 
our readers, There is one subject 
as to which we wish Miss Edwards 
—who we see penetrated into the 
very out of the way places of their 
most remarkable stronghold—had 
had her attention directed; the 
Chizerots and Burins at Bourg en 
Bresse, one of the races maudites 
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of France. It is an eminently 
curious subject ; few among us can 
realise the complete distinctness of 
race maintained inviolate at this 
day in the neighbourhood even of 
a city like Lyons by some of this 
remarkable survival, descendants, 
as traditionally considered, of the 
Saracens; but it is not our pro- 
vince to supplement Miss Edwards’s 
pleasant pages. 

She takes us to Nantua, near 
this same Bourg, and to the little 
visited, most wondrous church of 
Bron, with its sumptuous monu- 
ments—the tombs of Margaret of 
Austria, the famous Governor of 
the Netherlands; of her husband, 
Philibert le Beau, a masterpiece of 
sculpture; of her mother-in-law, 
Margaret de Bourbon, wife of 
Philip of Savoy, who made the 
vow which her daughter fulfilled 
by building the church. Con- 


structed between 1511 and 1536, 
it is at once an example of the 


latest Gothic and the earliest Re- 
naissance. We only regret that, 
when writing her description, 
Miss Edwards had not at hand the 
first volume of Didron’s “ Icono- 
graphie ;” it would have preserved 
her from some few mistakes into 
which she has, not by her own 
fault, unavoidably fallen. This 
very tomb of Margaret of Austria 
has given rise to a strange piece of 
false circumstantial evidence touch- 
ing the cause of her death, and 
yet carrying with it means for its 
own refutation. We should have 
been glad if it had come before 
Miss Edwards; it escaped even 
Didron. We may possibly some 
day give it to our readers in some 
future number of this magazine. 
Meantime, we are warned by 
diminished room to close our men- 
tion of this charming, graceful re- 
cord of a well-spent holiday. We 
hope many will profit by it in the 
coming months of holiday and of 
travel. 
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Copyrights and Patents for In- 
ventions. Edinburgh: Clarke. 
1879. 

This title expresses a double sub- 
ject, but copyright alone is treated 
of, and the book itself is labelled 
“Volume I.” This is judicious, 
for though allied, patents, or 
rather patent rights, and copy- 
right, are distinct subjects. Almost 
exhaustive upon copyright this 
will be a fit prelude to the sequel 
on the rights of patents; it gives 
at once the history, and even the 
literature, of its subject, and the 
laws affecting it, as well as the 
projects for laws to deal with it; 
it gives the substance of big blue- 
books, with the evidence taken by 
the Royal Commission, itself a 
fund of information; tables illus- 
trating the past and present book 
trade, with potential as well 
as actual estimates; opinions 
and brochures on international 
copyright, in all which there is 
much instruction, and even in 
some parts considerable amuse- 
ment. The Pulpit and the Press, 
the trade of the Religious Tract 
Society, and its keenness; not only 
Belgian projects of law, and those 
of the United States, with the 
overture of Harper Brothers, the 
trade rings, and their desire to 
encourage home manufactories, but 
matters so distant as the publish- 
ing houses in China, all find place ; 
in short, almost everything bearing 
on the origin and progress of 
literary property is touched upon, 
and partly discussed. All this agglo- 
meration of materials we owe to 
the care of Mr. E. A. Macfie, of 
Dreghorn, and, we may add, of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
who modestly calls himself “ The 
Compiler.” The book itself is 
curious from the absence of the 
ordinary formula of “rights re- 
served ”—a tribute to the principles 
it advocates ; and. the compiler, in 
his few words of preface, only asks 
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that “if quotations are made, the 
source whence derived will be 
acknowledged in fairness to all 
concerned.” It is such a repository 
of facts and ideas concerning copy- 
right, that it cannot fail to be ade 
use of, and common gratitude for 
collecting such a mass—a real depét 
of information — should secure 
ample acknowledgment. It is not, 
of course, a book to be read 
through, but for (e.g.) any speaker 
on the subject, and for every one 
who has occasion to make up his 
mind about it, or to come to a de- 
cision, the book is one for which he 
will be thankful, while to the mere 
ordinary reader it is full of interest. 

It is confessedly a work com- 
piled for a purpose—as a plea, 
namely, for cheaper books; pro- 
perty in ideas is (p. 385) stigma- 
tised as a “cancer.” All the same, 
those who do not accept such 
a notion, may even derive argu- 
ments against it from the materials 
collected to enforce it. The volume 
opens with an essay by Lord Dreg- 
horn (a Lord of Session) of the 
date 1798; it is very pertinent 
to the present discussion, and very 
significant is the contrast of then 
and now. 

We have ourselves, in a recent 
number, spoken of the copyright 
question in a review of another 
work on the subject, and we shall 
wait the issue of the sequel 
volume on Patent Right to speak of 
the general idea which we conclude 
to underlie that, as it does this, its 
predecessor volume. Meanwhile, of 
the great industry here displayed, 
and its worth, that is, of the utility 
and value of what has been here 
gathered together, there can be 
but one opinion ; the compilation 
is very much to be commended. 
The object set forward to be at- 
tained is cheap books ; the means 
to attain it is the royalty copyright 
system ; with that it is considered 
that free industrial competition at 
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home and abroad is legitimate and 
helpful, as well as right and 


proper. 

The Hamnet Shakspere: Part 
III., Cymbeline. Edited by Allan 
Park Paton. Edinburgh, Edmon- 
ston and Co., 1879. 

Mr. Paton has proposed to add 
another to the many theories for get- 
ing at the truth in regard to Shak- 
spere’s plays. He insists that 
Shakspere used a capital letter to 
a word only where he meant to 
emphasise that word, and that, 
rather than make rash emenda- 
tions, we ought reverently to accept 
a reading where we find such. Yet 
it cannot be said that Mr. Paton 
has put his theory on a sure basis. 
Of the difficulties that lie in his 
way, a fair example is given in the 
continuation of the general preface 
in this third part. Mr. Payton 
lays much stress on the number 
and use of “ crowned words” in the 
Fourth Folio (printed in 1685) ; 
and he can only account for this 
peculiarity by saying that this edi- 
tion was revised with frequent re- 
ferences tothe MSS. This in itself 
is a bold statement, and rather 
hard of proof, we should think. 
Even granting this, we are told in 
the same sentence, that “it (the 
Fourth Folio) is, in parts, so mon- 
strously disfigured by typographical 
errors, as to raise the thought that 
the edition must have been com- 
pleted in such hot haste as to pre- 
clude all correction whatever.” We 
are apt to think thereupon that 
there is in an argument resting 
upon such foundations a want of 
balance and something of the rash- 
ness of the theorist. This opinion 
is strengthened by the peremptory 
way in which some difficult read- 
ings are disposed of. Neverthe- 
less, to students who do not 
care for the theory of emphasis- 
capitals, this is a handy and beau- 
tifully printed copy of the First 
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Folio, with the spelling modern- 
ised. 


Register of Cupar Abbey. Vol. I. 
The Rental Book. Edited by the 
Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., 
London. Printed for the Gram- 
pian Club. 1879. 

We owe this carefully edited 
volume to the painstaking spirit 
which explores every nook and 
cranny of history. Chiefly taken 
up with the rent roll of the abbey, 
it is a book for the historian and 
antiquary, rather than the general 
reader, and for those its value lies 
in the light it throws on the agri- 
cultural life of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. We see the monks playing 
the part of careful and well-mean- 
ing, if rather strict, landlords, and 
that in a time when the relations 
of landlord and tenant were in a 
fluid state, not yet being crystallised 
in statute books. Here are condi- 
tions of a lease: ‘‘ At Pentecost, 
1466, a fourth part of Syokis is let 
to Dic Scott for five years, for 
annual payment of 5 merks and 
12 capons at Easter, with the usual 
services; and if he shall not be 
sober and temperate, preserving 
more strictly a kindly intercourse 
with his neighbours and relatives, 
and be convicted for this, that 
assedation shall be of no avail to 
him for the ensuing terms.” Full, 
though rather colourless, historical 
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notices of the abbots, by Major 
General A. Stewart Allan, leave 
little to be desired in this handsome 
volume. 


Kottabos, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Trinity Term, War Number. Dub- 
lin: William M‘Gee, 18, Nassau- 
street. 

The inspiration of the original 
poems in this number of Kottabos 
comes, for the most part, from the 
war in South Africa. Foremost 
and best of these is the long piece 
entitled, ‘“‘ At Rorke’s Drift.”” The 
writer is not quite master of the 
measure he has imposed on himself ; 
he is unscrupulous in the use of 
language in his eagerness to bring 
in forcible Saxon words, and there 
is a lack, sometimes, of the sense 
of poetical beauty and fitness. But 
the reader feels that such faults 
are atoned for by the mens agitans 
molem, the vigour of the whole, and 
its vividness of conception. The 
rather rhetorical “ Isandhlwana” is 
well put. Passing over the 
scholarly renderings into Latin and 
Greek verse, we can only mention 
S. K. C.’s poems, which are the 
best and most finished in the 
number, especially the graceful and 
tender verses, “ My Little Owlet,” 
suggested by the birth of Hia- 
watha. Last, but not least in 
merit, comes the clever “‘ Light 
Woman’s’ Reply.” 





